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CHAPTE R I. 


}JODES OF HOLDING AND APPREHENDI
G PROPOSITIONS. 



 1. 
IoDEs OF HOLDING PROPOSITIONS. 


1. PROPOSITIONS (consisting of a subject and predicate 
united by the copula) may take a categorical, conditional, 
or interrogative fo!'m. 
(1 J An interrogative, when tbey ask a 
uestlou, 
(e. g. Does 
'ree-trade benefit the poorer classes ?) and 
inlply the po
sibilit.y of an affirmative or negative 
resolution of it. 
(2) A conditional, ,vhen they express a Conclusion 
(e. g. Free-trade therefore henefits the poorer clas
es), 
ana at once imply, and imply their dependence on, 
other propositions. 
(3) A categorical, when they simply make an Asser- 
tion (e. g. 
-'ree-trade does benefit), and imply the 
ab
ence of any condition or reservation of any ki nd, 
looking neither before nor behind, as resting in them- 
sel'Ç'es and being intrinsically complete. 
These three modes of shaping' a proposition, distinct 
ns they are froBl pach other, follow each other in natural 

equence. A propositiun, which start
 with being a 

 2 
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Question, may become a Conclusion,and then be changed 
into an 
\.ssertion; but it has of course ceased to be a 
question, so far forth as it has becon1e a conclusion, and 
bas rid itself of its argumentative form-that is, has 
cpased to be a conclusion,-so far forth as it has become 
an assertion. A question hM not yet got so far as to 
be a conc1ubion, though it is the necessary preliminary 
of a conclusion; and an assertion has got beyond being 
a mere conclusion, though it is the natural issue of a 
conclusion. Their correlation is the measure of their 
distinction one from another. 
No one is likely to deny ihat a question is distinct 
both from a conclusion and from an assertion; and an 
assertion will be found to be equally distinct from a 
conclusion. For, if ,ve rest our affirmation on argu- 
Inents, this shows that we are not asserting; and, when 
we assert, we ào not argue. An assertion is as distinct 
from a conclusion, as. a ,vord of command is from a per- 
suasion or recomn1cndution. Command and assertion, 
as such, both of theIn, in their different ways, dispense 
,vith, di
card, ignore, antecedents of any kind, though 
antecedents may have heel a sine quá non condition of 
their being elicited. They both carry with them the 
pretension of being personal acts. 
In insisting on the intrinsic distinctness of these 
three modes of putting a proposition, I am not main- 
taining that they may not co-exist as regards one and 
the same subject. For what ,ve have already concluded, 
we may, if we will, Inake a question of; and what we 
are asserting, we may of course conclude over again. 
We may assert, to one man, and conclude to another þ 
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and ask of a third; still when we assert, Wp do not 
concluùe, and, \vhen we assert or conclude, \ve do not 
question. 


2. The internal act of holding propositions is for the 
most part analogous to the external act of enunciating 
them; as there are three ways of enunciating, so are 
there three ways of holding them, each corresponding 
to each. These three mental acts are Doubt, Inference, 
and Assent. _\. question is the expression of a doubt; 
a conclusion is the expression of an act of inference; 
and an assertion is the expression of an act of assent. 
To doubt, for instance, is not to see one's way to hold, 
thctt Free-trade is or that it is not a benefit; to infer, 
is to hold on sufficient grounds that Free-trade may, 
must, or should be a benefit; to assent to the proposition, 
is to hold that, Free-trade is a benefit. 
)Ioreover, propositions, while they are the material of 
tbesp three enunciations, are also the objects of the three 
corresponding 1l1elltal acts; and as without a proposition 
there cannot be a question, conclusion, or assertion, so 
without a proposition there is nothing to doubt about, 
n0thing to infer, nothing to assent to. 
Iental acts of 
".hatever kind presuppose their objects. 
And, 
ince the three enunciations are distinct from 
each other, therefore the three mental acts also, Doubt, 
Inference, and A.s
ent, are, ,vith reference to one and 
the Same proposition, distinct from each other; else, 
why should their several enunciations be distinct? 
And indeed it is very evident, that, so far forth as 
we iufer, we do not doubt, and that, when we assent, 
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we are not inferring, and, when we ùùubt, we cannot 
assen t. 
.A.nd in fact, these three modes of entertainillg pro- 
positions,-doubting theIn, inferring them, assenting to 
them, are so distinct in their action, t.hat, when they 
are severally carried out into the intellectual habits of 
an individual, they become the principles and notes of 
three distinct states or characters of mind. For instance, 
in the case of Revealed Religion, according as one or 
other of these is paramount w'ithin him, a man is a, 
sceptic as regards it; or a philosopher, thinking it more 
or less probable considered as a conclusion of reason; or 
he has an unhesitating faith in it, and is recognized as 
a believer. If he simply disbelieves) or dissents, then 
he is assenting to the contradictory of the thesis, viz. 
to the proposition that there is no Revelation. 

lany minds of course there are, \\" hich are 114')t under 
the predolllinant influence of any one of the threp. Thus 
men are to be found ofirreflectivc, ilnpulsive, unsettled, 
or again of acute minds, ,vho do not kno,v what t!1ey 
believe and W'hát they do not, and who nULY be by turns 
sceptics, inquirers, or believ0rs; who doubt, assent, infer, 
and doubt again, according to the circun1stancfS cf the 
season. 
ay further, in all minds there is a certaill co- 
existence of these distinct acts; that is, of two of them, 
for we can at once infer and assent, though ,ve cannot at 
once either assent or infer and also doubt. Indeed, in 
a multitude of cases we infer truths, or apparent t
uths, 
before, and while, Bnd after we assent to them. 
Lastly, it cannot be denied 
hat these three acts are 

111 natural to the mind; I nlcan, that, in e
ercl:::nng 
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them, we are not violating the la\vs of our nature, as 
if they were in themselves an extravagance oe ,veakness
 
but are acting according to it, according to its legit i- 
In ate constitution. Undoubtedly, it is possible, it is 
common, in tbe particular case, to err in the exercise of 
Doubt, of Inference, and of Assent; that is, we may be 
withholding a judgnlent about propositions on which 
we have the means of con1ing to some definite conclu- 
sion; or we may be assenting to propositions which \va 
ought to receive only on the credit of their premisses
 
or again to keep ourselves in suspense about; but such 
errors of the individual belong to the individual, not to 
his nature, and cannot avail to forfeit for him his natural 
right, under proper circumstances, to doubt, or to infel'). 
or to assent. 'Ve do but fulfil our nature in doubting, 
inferring, and assenting; and our duty is, not to abstain 
from the exercise of any function of our nature, but to 
do what is in itself right rightly. 


3. So far in general :-in this Essay I treat of pro- 
positions only in their bearing upon concrete matter, 
and I am mainly concerned \vith Asgent; with In- 
ference, in its relation to Assent, and only such inference 
as is not demonstration; 'with Doubt hardly at aU. I 
Jismiss Doubt with one observation. I have here spoken 
ûf it simply as a suspense of mind, in \vhich sense of the 
,vord, to have" no doubt" about a thesis is equivalent 
to one or other of the two remaining acts, either to 
infeering it or else assenting to it. IIowever, the \vord 
is often taken to lnean the deliberate recognition of a 
thesis as being" uncertain; in this sense Doubt is nothing 
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else than an assent, viz. an assent to a proposition 
at variance with the thesis, as I have already noticed 
in the case of Disbelief. 
Confining myself to the subject of Assent and In- 
ference, I observe two points of contrast betwee? 
them. 
The first I have already not.ed. .Assent is uncon- 
<1itional; else, it is not really represented by assertion. 
Inference is conditional, because a conclusion at least 
iUlplies the assunlption of premisses, and still more, 
because in concrete matter, on which I aIll engaged, 
àemonstra-tion is impossible. 
The second has regard to the apprehension necessary 
for holding a proposition. "\\T e cannot a::,sent to a pro- 
position, \vithout some intelligent apprehen
ion of it; 
whereas we need not understand it at flll in order to 
infer it. 'Ve cannot give our assent to the proposition 
that (( x is z," till we are told something about one or 
other of the terms; but we can infer, if "x is y, and 
y is z, that x is z," whether we kno,v the meaning of 
x and z or no. 
These points of contrast Lnd their results will come 
before us in due course: here, for a time leaving the 
consideration of the modes of holding propositions, I 
proceed to inquire into \vhat is to be under8tood by 
apprehending them. 
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 2. .MODES OF APPREHENDING PH,OPOSI1'ION3. 


By our apprehension of propositions I mean our imposi. 
tion of a sense on the terms of which they are composed. 
Now ,vhat do the terms of a proposition, the subject and 
predicate, stand for? SOD1etimes they stand for certain 
ideas existing in our own minds, and for nothing 
outside of them; sometimes for things simply external 
to us, brought home to us through the experiences and 
infoJ'mations we have of them. All things in the exterior 
world are unit and individual, and are nothing else; but 
the mind not only contemplates those unit realities, as 
they exist, but has the gift, by an act of creation, of 
bringing before it abstractions and generalizations. 
,vhich have no existence, no counterpart, out of it. 
N ow there are propositions, in which one or both of 
the terms are common nouns, as standing for what is 
abstract, general, and non-existing, such as " ::\Ian is an 
èlnilllfll, some lllen are learned, an Apostle is a creation 
of Christianity, a line is length without breadth, 10 
err is human, to forgive divine." These I shall call 
notional propositions, and the apprehension with which 
'we infer or as
ent to then), notional. 
....tnd there are other propositions, which are composed 
of 
ingular nouns, and of which the terms stand for 
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things external to us, unit and individual, as " Philip 
was the father of Alexander," "the earth goes round 
the sun," " the Apostles first preached to the J e,vs ;" 
and these I shall call real propositions, and their. 
apprehension real. 
There are thell two kinds of apprehension or inter- 
pretation to which propositions may he subjected, 
notional and real. 
Next I observe, that the same proposition lnay adrnit. 
of both of these interpretations at once,havinga notional 
sense as used by one man, anù a real as used by another. 
Thus a schoolboy may perfectly apprehend, and construe 
,vith spirit, the poet's ,vords, " Dnln Capitoliulll scandet. 
CUlli tacitâ Virgine Pontifex ;" he has secn steep hills, 
flights of steps, and processions; he kno,vs 'what enforced 
silence is; also he kllO'WS all about the Pontifex 
Iaxi- 
mus, and the Vestal Virgins; be has an abstract hold 
apon every word of the description, yet without the 
words therefore bringing before him at all the living 
image which they would light up in the mind of a con- 
temporary of the poet, 'who had seen the fact described, 
or of a modern historian who rad duly informed himself 
in the religious phenomen&:, and by meditation had 
realized the Roman ceremonial, of the age of 
-\.ugustus. 
Again, "Dulce et decoruln est pro patriâ mori," is a 
mere common-place, a terse expression of abstractions 
ill the mind of the poet hinLself, if Philippi is to be the 
index of his patriotism, whereas it would be the r
cord 
of experiences, a soyereigll dognla, a grand aspiration, 
inflalning the ilnagination, piercing the heart, of 
 
"\,... allace or a Tell. 
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As the multitude of cummon nouns have originally 
bpen singular, it is not surprising that many of theln 
should so remain still in the apprehension of particular 
indivitluals. In the proposition "Sugar is sweet," the 
predicate is a cotnmon noun as used by those who have 
cOlnpared sugar in their thoughts with honey or glyce- 
rine; but it n1ay be the only distinctively sweet thing 
in the experience of a child, and may be used by him as 
a noun singular. The first time that he tastes sugar, 
if his nurse says, " Sugar is sweet" in a notional sense, 
11leaning by sugar, luul}J-sugar, powdered, brown, and 
candied, and by sweet, a specific flavour or scent which 
is found in many articles of food and many flo-we-rs, he 
may ans'wer in a real sense, and in an individual pro- 
position" Sugar is sweet," mpaning " this sugar is this 
s,veet thing.' 
'rhirùly, in the same mind and at the same time, the 
salue proposition may express both ,vhat is notional and 
what is real. ,,-rhen a lecturer in luechanics or chemistry 
shows to his class by experiment some physical fact, he 
and his hearers at once enunciate it as an individual 
thing before their eyes, and also as generalized by their 
minds into a law of nature. "Then Virgil says, " Vhriulll 
et III uta bile setnper fæmilla," he both sets before his 
readers what he n1eans to be a general truth, and at the 
same time applie
 it inùiviùually to the instance of Dido. 
He expre
sès at once a notion and a fact. 
or these two modes of apprehending propositions, 
notional and real, real is the stronger; I mean by 
stronger the more yivid and forcible. It is so to be 
accounteJ for the -.ery rea.son that it is concerned \vith 
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w hat is either real or is taken for real; for intellectual 
ideas cannot compete in effectiveness with th
 expe- 
rience of concrete facts. Various proverbs and luaxims 
sanction nle in so speaking, such as, "Pacts ar(1 
stubborn things," "Experientia docet," "Seeing is 
believ1t.lg; " and the popular contrast between theory 
and practice, reason and 
igllt, philosophy and faith. 
K ot that real apprehension, as such, itnpels to action, 
any nlore than llotional; but it excites and stÏ1nulates 
the affections and pas
ions, by bringillg facts horue 
to theln as fnotive causes. Thus it indirectly brings 
about what the apprebension of ]arge principle
, of 
general laws, or of moral obligations, never could 
effect. 


Reverting to the t,YO Blodes of holding propositions, 
conditional and unconditional, ,vhich was tbe subject of 
the fortner Section, that is, inferences and assents, I 
obser\Te that inferences, which are conditiollal acts, are 
especially cognate to notional apprehension, and assents, 
,vhich are unconditional, to real. This distinction, too, 
,vill come before us in the 
ourse of the following 
chapters. 
And now I have stated the main subjects of which I 
propose to treat; viz. the distinctions ill the use of 
propositions, which I have been drav{ing out, and the 
que
tiolls which those distinctions involvð. 



CHAP'rER II. 


ASSENT CO
SIDERED AS APPREHENSIVE. 


I HAVE already said of an act of Assent, first, that it is 
in itself the absolute acceptance of a proposition without 
any condition; and next that, in order to its being made, 
it presupposes the condition, not only of some previous 
inferencp in favour of the propo
ition, but especially of 
some concomitant apprehension of its terms. I proceed 
to the latter of these two subjects; that is, of Assent 
considered as apprehensive, leaving tho discussion of 
Assent as unconditional for a later place in this Essay. 
By apprehension of a proposition, I mean, as I have 
already said, the interpretation given to the terms of 
\vhich it is cOH1posed. \Vheu we infer, \ve consider a. 
proposition in rt.lation to other propositions; when we 
assent tu it, we consider it for its Q"Tn sake and in its 
intrinsic sense. That sense must be in some degree 
known to us; else, ,,
e do but assert the propositiun, 
\ve in no wi
e as
ent to it. .dssent 1 have described 
to be a mental as
ertion; in its very nature then it i
 
of the mind, and not of the lip::3. 'Ve can assert w ith- 
out absenting; a
:5ellt is more than a
sertion just by 
this ll1uch, that it is accompanied by some apprehpn- 
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sion of the matter asserted. This is plain; and the only 
question is, ,vhat measure of apprehension is sufficient. 
And the answer to this question is equally plain :- 
it is the predicate of the proposition ,vhich must be ap- 
prC'hended. In a proposition one term is predicated of 
another; the subject is referred to the predicate, and the 
predicate gives us informationaboutthesubjestj-there- 
fore to apprehend the proposition is to have that infor- 
Illation, alid to assent to it is to acquiesce in it as truc. 
Therefore I apprehend a proposition, when I apprehend 
its predicate. The subject itself need not be apprehended 
per se in order to a genuine assent: for it is th
 very 
thing ,,,hich the predicate has to elucidate, and therefore 
by its formal place in the proposition, so far as it is the 
subject, it is something unknown, something which the 
predicate makes known; but the predicate cannot make 
it known, unless it is known itself. Let the question 
be, ""That is Trade?" here is a distinct profession of 
ignorance about "rrrade ;" and let the answer be, 
"Trade is the interchange of goods j"-trade then neeù 
not be known, as a condition of assent to the proposi- 
tion, except so far as the account of it which is given in 
answer, "the interchange of goods," makes it known; 
and that must be apprehended in order to make it 
known. The very drift of the proposition is to tell us 
sOlllething about the subject; but there is no reason 
why our knowledge of the subject, whatever it is, should 
go beyond what the predicate tells us about it. Further 
than this the subject need not be apprehended: as far 
as this it must; it will not be apprehended thus far, 
unless we apprehend the predicate 
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If n child asks," \Vhat is Lucern ? " and is answered, 
tc Lucern is medicago sativa, of the class Diadelphia 
and order Decandria;" and henceforth says obediently, 
.. Lueern is medicago sativa, &c.," he makes no act of 
nssent to the proposition which he enunciates, but 
speaks like a parrot. But, if he is told, " Lucern is food 
for cattle," and is shown cows grazing in a meadow, 
then, though he never sa\v lucern, and knows nothing 
at all about it, besides what he has learned from the 
predicate, he is in a position to make as genuine an 
assent to the proposition U Lucern is food for cattle," 
on the ,vorJ. of his informant, as if he knew ever 
o 
much more about lucerne And as soon as he has got 
as far as this, he may go further. He now knows 
enough about lucern, to enable him to apprehend pro- 
positions which have lucern for their predicate, should 
they come before him for assent, as, "That field is sown 
with lucern," or " Clover is not lucern." 
Yet there is a way, in which the child can give an 
indirect assent even to a proposition, in which he under- 
stood neither subject nor predicate. He cannot indeed 
in that case assent to the proposition itself, but he can 
assent to its truth. He cannot do more than assert that 
"Lucern is medica go sativa," but he can assent to the 
proposition, "That lucern is medicago sativa is true." 
For here is a predicate which he sufficiently apprehends, 
what is inapprehensible in the proposition beingconftned 
to the subject. Thus the child's mother might teach 
him to repeat a passage of Shakespeare, and when he 
asked the meaning of a particular line, such as "The 
quality of mercy is not strained," or "\Tirtue itself 
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turns vice, being misapplied," she might answer him, 
that he was too young to understand it yet, but that 
it had a beautiful meaning, as he ,vould one day know: 
and he, in faith on her ,vord, luight give his assent to 
such a proposition,-not, tLat is, to the line itself which 
he had got by heart, and ,vhich ,vould be beyond hiln, 
but to its being true, beautiful, and good. 
Of course I am speaking of assent itself, and its in- 
trinsic conditions, not of the ground or motive of it. 
'Vhether there is an obligation upon the child to tru
t 
his mother, or whether there are cases where such trust 
is impossible, are irrele, anti questions, and I notico 
them in order to put them aside. I am examining the 
act of assent itself, not its preliminaries, and I ba ve 
specifieà three directions, which among others the 
assent may take, viz. assent immediately to a proposi- 
tion itself, assênt to its truth, and assent both to its 
truth and to the ground of its being true,-" J.lucern 
is food for cattle,"-" That lucern is medicago sativa 
is true,"-and " 
Iy mother's ,vord, that lucern is medi- 
cago sativa, and is food for cattle, is the truth." No,v 
in each of these there is O!le and the same absolute ad- 
hesion of the mind to the proposition, on the part of the 
child; l1e assents to the apprehensible proposition, and 
to the truth of the inapprehensible, and to the veracity 
úf his Dlother in her assertion of the inapprehensible. 
I søy the sanle absolute adhesion, because unless he did 
assent,,"ithout any reserve to the proposition that ]ucern 
,vas food for cattle, or to the accuracy of tbe botaniC'fi} 
name and description of it
 he would not be giving an 
unreserved assent to his mother's word: yet, though 
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these assen ts are all unreserved, still they certainly differ 
in strength, and this is the next point to which I wish 
to draw attention. It is indeed plain, that, though the 
child fi
sents to his 1l1other'g veracity, without perhaps 
bC'ing conscious of his own act, nevertheless that par- 
ticular assent of his has a force and life in it which the 
other assents have not} insomuch as he apprehends the 
proposition, which is the subject of it, with greater 
keenness and energy than belongs to his apprehension 
of the others. lieI' veracity and authority is to him no 
abstract truth or itenl of general knowledge, but is 
bound up with that imfige and love of her person which 
is part of himself, and makes a direct claim on him for 
his f;ummary assent to her general teachings. 
Accordingly, by reason of this circumstance of his 
apprehension he would not hesitate to say, did his years 
admit of it, that he would lay down his life in ùefence 
of his mother's veracity. On the other hand, he ,vould 
not Blake such a profession in the case of the proposi- 
tions, "Lucern is food for cattle," or "That lucern is 
medicago sativa is true j" and yet it is clear too, that, 
if he did in truth assent to these propositions, he would 
have to die for them also, rather than deny them, ,vhen 
it came to the point, unless he maJe up his mind to 
tell a lil1sehood. That he would have to die for all 
three propositions severally rather tha.n deny 
hern, 
shows the completeness and absoluteness of assent in its 
very nature j that he would not spontaneously challenge 
so seyere a trial in the case of two out of the three 
particular acts of assent, illustrates in what sense one 
a.ssent may be stronger than another. 


c 
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It appears then, that, in assenting to propositions, 
an apprehension in some sense of their terms is not 
only nOf'essary to assent, as such, but also gives a 
distinct character to its act
. If therefore we would 
.. 
know more about Assent, we must kno\v rnore about 
the apprehension which accompanies it. Accordingly 
to the subject of Appreheusion I proceed. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE A I)PREHENSION OF PROPOSITIOKS. 


I HAVE said in these Introductory Chapters that there 
can be no assent to a proposition, without some sort of 
apprehension of its terms; next that there are two modes 
of apprehension, notional and real; thirdly, that, "thile 
a
sent may be given to a proposition ou either appre- 
hension of it, still its acts are elicited more heartily and 
forcibly, "Then they are made upon reaì apprehension 
,vhich has things for its objects, than ,vhen they are 
made in favour of notions and with a notional apprehen- 
sion. The first of these three points [ have just been 
discussing; now I 'v ill proceed to the second, viz. the 
two modes of apprel1ending propositions, leaving the 
third for the Chapters ,vhich folIo 'v. 
I have used the word apprehension, and not under- 
standing, because the latter word is of uncertain mean- 
ing, standing s
metin1es for the faculty or act of 
conceiving a proposition, sometimes for that of com- 
prehending it, neither of which come into the sense of 
app'teltension. It is possible to apprehend ,vithout un- 
rlerstanding. I apprehend ,vhat is meant by saying 
that Johu i
 Richard's wife's father t f5 aunt's husband, 
C 2 
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but, if I am unable so to take in these successive rela- 
tionships as to understand the upshot of the whole, viz. 
that John is great-uncle-in-Ia,v to Richard, I cannot be 
said to understand the proposition. In like manner, I 
may ta ke a just view of a man's conduct, and therefore 
apprehend it, and yet may profess that I ca.nnot under- 
stand it; that is, I nave not the key tQ it, and do not 
see its consistency in detail: I have no just conception 
of it. Apprehension then is simply an intelligent ac- 
ceptance of the idea, or of the fact which a proposition 
enunciates. "Pride ,vill have a fall j" "Napoleon died 
at St. llelena;" I have 110 difficulty in entering in to 
the sentiment contained in the foriller of these, or into 
the fact declared in the latter j that is, I apprehend 
thell1 both. 
Now apprehension, as I bave said, }1as two subject- 
matters :-according as language expresses things ex- 
ternal to us, or our own thoughts, so is apprehension 
rea.l or notional. It is notional in the grammarian, it 
is real in the experimentalist. The grammarian has to 
deterlnine the force of ,vords and phrases; he has to 
master the structure of sehtences and the composition of 
paragraphs j he has to compare language with language, 
to ascertain the common ideas expressed under different 
idiomatic forms, and to achieve the difficult work of re- 
casting the mind of the original author in the mould of 
a translation. On the other hand, the philosophBr or 
experimentalist aims at investigating, questioning, as- 
certaining facts, causes, effects, actions, qualities: these 
are things, and he makes his words distinctly subordi- 
nate to these, as means to an end. The primary duty of 
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B literary man is to have clear conceptions, and to be 
exact and intelligible in expressing them; but in a. 
philosopher it is a merit even to be not utterly vague, 
inchoate and obscure in his teaching, and if he fails 
even of this low standard of language, we rernind 
ourselves that his obscurity perhaps is owing to his 
depth. No power of words in a lecturer would be suffi- 
cient to 111ake psychology easy to his hearers; if they 
are to profit by him, they must thro,v their minds into 
the matters in discussion, must accompany his treatment 
of them with an active, pel
sonal concurrence, and inter- 
pret for themselves, as he proceeds, the dim suggestions 
and adumbrations of objects, which he has a right to 
presuppose, while he uses them, as images existing in 
their apprehension as well as in his own. 
In sornething of a parallel way it is the least pardon- 
able fault in an Orator to fail in clearness of sty Ie, and 
the most pardonable fault of a Poet. 
So again, an Econolnist is dealing with facts; what- 
ever there is of theory in his work professes to Le 
founùed on facts, by facts alone must his sense be inter- 
preted, and to those only who are well furnished with 
the necessary facts does he address himself; yet a clever 
schoolboy, from a thorough grammat.ical knowledge of 
both languages, Inight turn into English a French trea- 
tise on national wealth, produce, consulnption, labour, 
profits, measures of value, public debt, and the circu- 
lating meùium, '\vitb an apprehension of what it was 
that his author was stating- sufficient for making it clear 
to an English reader, while he had not the faintest con... 
ception biru:-5elf ,vhat the treatise, which he was tran3- 
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lating, really determined. The man uses langua
e a 
\he vehicle of things, and the boy of abstractions. 
lienee in literary examinations, it is a test of good 

cholar"hip to be able to COD "true aright, without the 
aid of '
nd ..rstandin ó the sentiment, action, or historical 
occurrence conveyed in the pa
"age thus accurately ren- 
dered, let it b a battle in Livy, or some subtle train of 
thought in Virgil or Pindar. And those who have 
acquitted th('Tn
elves he
t in the trial, \\'ill often be di
- 
rosed to think t}lf'y have rflost notably failed, for the 
very r(a
on tllat théY have heen too busy with the graln- 
rOar of ..ach sentence, as it carne, to have hepn ahle, a
 
they con
trned on, to enter into the fact
 or th
 feeling-s, 
which, unk
uwn to theTn
elves, they were bringing out 
of it. 
'ro take a v ry difl'érent in,;tance of this contra:--t be- 
tw "en DotionH and fact'i ;-patholrJ
'Y dnd rnedicine, in 
the interests of ßciPDce, and d
 a protection t
 the prac- 
titioner, veil the shocking realities ofdisea
eandphysical 
suffering under a notional phra<.;eoloU'y, undertheah
tract 
terrDS of debility, di
trcss, irritability, paroxysrn, and a 
ho<.;t of Gr ...ek and Latin "orùs. 'fhc arts of meùicin
 
and surgery ar 
 n 
ce88arily experirnental; but for 
writing anù conversing on these subjects they require 
to be stripped of the association ofth 
 facts from which 
they are d "ri v ù. 
Such are the t\\O modes of apprehenbion. The terms 
of a proposition do or do not stliud for thing
. If they 
do, then tJj('Y are singular t rrng, for aU tlïings that are, 
are nnit
. ]
ut if t}J('Y do not Htanù for things they Tuust 
stand fuf' notioD
, and are COl1lInon terrng. Singular 
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nouns COlne fronl experience, comrllon fl'on1 3b
traction. 
The apprehen...ion of the forluel' I call real, and of the 
latte,' notional. X ow let us look at thi:i difference 
between them TI10re narro'wly. 
1. Real ..lpprehension, i
, as I ha,-e said, in the first 
instunceall experience or informationabout the concrete. 
Xow, when these infor1l1ations are in fact presenteù to 
us, (that is, when they are directly 
ubjected to OIU- 
bodily f'en:'l'S or our ll1t:'lltal sensatiolls, as when we :.'ay J 
H Thp 
Ull 
hines" or" The prospect is charuling, 'J or 
indirectly by n1eans of a picture or eyen a narrati,e,) 
then there is no difficulty in deterlnining wbat is meant 
by s<lying that our enunciation of a proposition concern- 
ing them implies an apprehension of things; because 
,ve can actually point out the objects ,vhich they 
indicate. But 
upposing those thing
 are no longer 
befor n
 
llppo8iug they have pa

l'd beyond our field 
of view, or the book i
 closed in which the descl'iption of 
thenl occur
, how can nn apprehension of things bp 
aid 
to remain to us ? Yes, it relnains on our nIind
 by mean:) 
of the faculty of menlor\'. 
remory con
ists in a pre
ent 
imngination of thing:') that are past
: meillory retains 
the illlpre
sions and likelle"'
e
 of what they were \\ hen 
before ns j ana when we lllako U
tl of the proposition 
which refers to theIn, it supplies us with objects by 
which to interpret it. rrhey arp thing
 
till, a:) being 
the reflections of things in a mental nlirror. 
lienee th
 poet culls Inernory .. the n1Ïnd J s eye." 1 
am in a fcrL
ig-n country 3luong unfamiliar 
ights; at 
will r anI able to ('()ujure up before rue the \i
ion of my 
horue, and all that bp
oog
 to it it
 rOOH1S and their fur- 
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niture, its books, its in mates, their countenances, looks 
and movements. I see those who once were there and 
are no more; past scenes, and the very expression of 
he 
features, and the tones of the voices, of those \vho took 
part in them, in a time of trial or difficulty. I create 
nothing j I gee the facsiuliles of facts; and of these 
facsirniIes the words and propositions which ruse 
concerning them are from habitual association the 
proper or the sole expression. 
And so again, I n1ay have seen a celehrated painting, 
or some great pageant, or some public man; and I have 
on my memory stored up and ready at hand, but latent, 
an impress more or less distinct of that experience. The 
words "the :Aladonna di S. Sisto," or " the last Corona- 
tion," or {( the Duke oÎ \Vellington," have power to 
revive that irnpress of it. 1tIemory has to do with indi- 
vidual things and nothing that is not indiviùual. And 
my apprehension of its notices is conveyed ill a collec- 
tion of singular and real propositions. 
I have hitherto been adducing instances from (for the 
most part) objects of sight; but the 111elnory preserves 
the impress, though not so vivi<1, of the experiences 
which come to us through our other senses also. The 
memory of a beautiful air, or the scent of a particular 
flower, aR far as any ren1en1 brance remains of it, is the 
continued presence in our minds of a likenec;s of it, which 
its actual presence has left there. I can bring before 
me the music of the Adeste FÙleles, as if I were actualIy 
hearing it j and the scent of a clenlatis as if I ,vere in 
my garden j and the flavour of a peach as if it were in 
BPaSOnj and the thought I have of all these is as of some- 
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thing individual and from without,-as much as the 
things thenlselves, the tune, the scent, and the flavour, 
are from ,vithout,-though, compared \vith the things 
themselves, tbese images (as they may be called) are 
faint and interrnitting. 
Nor neetl such an image be in any sense an abstrac- 
tion; though I nlay have eaten a hundred peaches 
in times past, the impression, which remains on my 
memory of tbe flavour, may be of any of theIn, of tbe 
ten, twenty, thirty units, as the case nlay be, not a 
general notion, distInct from everyone of them, and 
forlned from all of them by a fabrication of my mind. 
And so again the apprehension which we have of our 
past mental acts of any kind, of hope, inquiry, effort, 
triulnph, disappointnlent, suspicion, hatred, and a hun- 
dred others, is an apprehension of the memory of those 
dcfinite acts, and therefore an apprehension of things; 
not to say that many of them do not need memory, but 
are such as admit of being actually summoned and re- 
peated at our \vill. Such an apprehension again is 
elicited by propositions embodying the noticps of our 
history, of our pursuits and their results, of our friends, 
of our bereavetnents, of our illnesses, of our fortunes. 
which remain imprinted upon our memory as sharply 
and deeply as is any recollection of sight. Nay, and 
sllch recollections lnay have in them an individuality and 
conlplete'_le
s ,vhich outlives the impres
ions made by 
sensible objects. ffhe nlemory of COUIÜenances and of 
places in times past may fade" away Froln the mind; but 
t,he vivid image of certain anxieties or deliverances never. 
And by means of these particular au'Ì personal expe- 
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rienceg, thus ilnpressed upon us, we attain an apprehen- 
sion of what such things are at other tinles ,,
hel1 we 
have not experience of thenl; an apprehension of sights 
anLl sounds, of colours and forn1s, of places and persons, 
of luelltal acts and states, parallel to our actual expe- 
riences, such, that, when ,ve nleeti, with definite proposi- 
tions expre
"ive of then1, our npprehen
ion cannot be 
called abstract and notional. If I anl told "thero is a 
rao>iuO' fire ill London" or "Loudon is on fire " "fil'O 
, 
o b' , 
need not be a cornmon noun in my apprehension Inora 
than" London." The w'ord Illay recall to my memory 
the ('xperience of It fire which I have known elsewhere, 
or of 
ome vivid descl'iption which I have read. It is of 
course difficult to draw the line and to say where the 
office of Inemory ends, and ,yhere abstraction take
 its 
place; and again, as I said in my first pages, tbe ::-u,rne 
proposition is to one man an image, to another a notion; 
but still there is a host of predicates, of tbe most various 
kinds, "lovely," "vulghr," "a conceiteù man," "a 
manufacturing to,yn," ,e a catastrophe," and aD)' num- 
ber of othcr
, ,vhich, though as predicates they ,voulù 
he accounted common nouns, are in fact in the l110uths 
of particular persons singular, as conveying images of 
things individual, as the rustic in Virgil says,- 


C, {;rbem, quam dicunt Rom:un, l\fe1iùæe J putavi, 
Stultus ego, huic nostræ sirnilí'm:' 


And so the child's idea of a king, as derived from his 
picture-book, will be that of a fierce or stern or vener- 
able Ulan, seated above a flight of steps, ,,
ith a crown on 
lâs head and a sceptre in his hand. In these t,vo in- 
stances indeed the experipnce does but mislead, when 
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pl-'lied to the unknown; but it often happens on the 
contrary, that it is a serviceable help, especially when a 
mall has large experiences and has learned to distinguish 
bet\veen t11em and apply them duly, as in the instance 
of the hero "who knew many cities of men and many 
minds." 
}
urther, we are able by an inventive faculty, or, as 
I may call it, the faculty of conlposition, to follo,v the 
description
 of things which l1ave never come before 
u
, and to form, out of such passive impressions as ex- 
perience has herptofore left on our minds, new ÏInages, 
which, though n1ental creations, are in no sense abstrac- 
tions, and though ideal, are not notional. They are 
concrete units in the n1Ïnds both of the party describing 
and the party informed of then1. Thus I may never 
have seen a palIn or a banana, but I have conversed 
with those who have, or I have reaù graphic account.s 
of it, and, frOID nlY own previous knowledge of other 
trees, have been aùle with so ready an intelligence to 
interpret their language, and to light up Ruch an image 
of it in my thoughts, that, ,yere it not that I never was 
in the countries ,vhere the tree is found, I should fancy 
that I haù actually seen it. Hence again it is the very 
praisp we give to the characters of some great poet or 
historian that he is so individual. I an1 able as it 
were to gaze on Tiberius, as rracitus dra\\ s him, and to 
figure to 111)'self our J alnes the First, as he is painted 
in Scott's Romance. The assas
ination of Cresar, his 
"Et tu, Brute r " his collecting his robes about him, 
aod his fall under Poulpey's statue, all this becomes a 
fact to 111e and an object of real apprehension. Thus 
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it is that we live in the past and in the distant; by 
means of our cnpacity of interpreting the statements of 
others about forlner ages or foreign climes by the lights 
of our own experience. The picture, \vhich historians 
are able to bring befol
e us, of C
esar's death, derives 
its vividness and effect 1Í'om its virtual appeal to the 
variouH imaged of our memory. 
'rhis faculty of composition is of course a step beyond 
experience, but we have now reached its furthest point; 
it is nlainly limited as regards its materials, by the sense 
of sight. As regards the other 
enses, new images can- 
not well be elicited and shaped out of old experiences. 
No description, however conlplete, could convey to my 
Inind an exact likeness of a tune or an harrnony, which 
I 11ave never heard; and still less of a i'cent, which I 
have never smelt. Generic resemblances and meta- 
phorical substitutes are indeed producible; but I should 
not acquire any real knowleùge of the Scotch air 
" There's nae luck" by being told it was like "Auld 
lang syne,': or "Robin Gray;,t and. if I said that 

lozart's melodies "
ere as a sun1mer sky or as the 
breath of Zephyr, I should be better understood by 
those who kne\v 
f ozart than by those w bo diel not. 
Such vague illustrations suggest intellectual notions, 
not images. 
And quite as difficult is it to create or to apprehend 
by description images of men tal facts, of which we 
have no direct experience. I may indeed, as I have 
already s3,id, bring home to il1Y mind so complex a fact 
as an historical charaeter, by composition out of my 
experiences about character generally; Tiberius.. James 
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the First, Louis the Elevent 11, or Napoleon; but who 
is able to infuse into me} or how shall I imbibe, a sense 
of the peculiarities of the style of Cicero or Virgil, if 
I have not read their writings? or ho\v shall I gain a 
shadow of a perception of the wit or the grace ascribeù 
to the conY{>1'
ation of the :French salons, being myself 
au untravel1ed John BuB? ...A.nd so again, as regards 
the affections and passions of our nature, they are sui 
gencri$ respectively, and incommensurable, and must be 
severally experienced in order to be apprehended really. 
I can understand the 'rabbia of a native of Soutllern 
Europe, if I an1 of a passionate teluper n1yself; and 
the tast
 for speculation or betting found in great 
trò.lders or on the turf, if I am fond of enterprise or 
galnes of chance; but on the other hand, not all the 
possible deRcriptions of headlong love will make me 
comprehend the deliJ"izon, if I never have had a fit of 
it; nor will ever so nlany sermons about the inward 
satisfaction of 
tl"Íct con
cientiousness create in my 
mind the Ï1nnge of a virtuous action and its attendant 
sentiments, if I have been brought up to lie, thieve 
and indulge IllY appetites. Thus we meet with men of 
the world who cannot enter into the very idea of devo- 
tion, and think, for instance, that, from the nature of 
the casC', a life of religious seclusion must be either 
one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensuality, 
because they know of DO exercise of the affections bU{j 
what is rnerely human; and \vith others again, ,vho, 
living in the home of their own selfishness, ridicu]e 
as Eomething fanatical and pitiable the seJf-sacrifices 
of generous high-mindedness and chivalrous honour. 
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They cannot create inlages ot' tbese things, any nJore 
than children on the contrary can of vice, when they 
ask whereabouts and \vho the baa lnen are; for they 
have no personal melnories, aud Lave to content thenl- 
selves with notions dråwn from books or fronl what 
... 
others tell them. 
So much on the apprehension of things and on the 
real in our use of language; now let us pass on to 
the notional sense. 
2. Experience tens us only of individual thiugs, and 
these things are innumerable. Our Itlinds might have 
been so constructed as to be able to receive and retain 
an exact image of each of these various oLjects, one by 
one, as it came before us, but only in and for itself, 
without the power of cOlnparil1g it with any of the 
others. But this is not our case: on the contrary, to 
conlpare and to con trast are among the most prominent 
and busy of our intellectual functions. Instinctively, 
even though unconsciously, we are ever instituting 
cOl11parisolls bet\veen the manifold phen0111eUa of the 
external world, as we nleet with thern, criticizing, re- 
ferring to a standard, collecting', analysing them. Nay, 
as if by one and the same action, as soon as we perceive 
them, \ve al
o perceive that they are like each other or 
unlike, or rather both like and unlike a.t once. 'Ve 
apprehend spontaneously, even before we set about 
apprehending, that man is like luan, yet unlike: and 
unlike a horse, a tree a mountain, or a mOllument, yet 
in some, though not the same respects, like each of 
them. And in consequence, as I ha\'Pe said, \ve are ever 
grouping and discriminating, measuring and sounding, 
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framing cross classes and cross divisions, and thereby 
rising from particulars to generals, that is from images 
to notions. 
J n processe
 of this kind we regard things, not as 
they are in themselves, but mainly as they stand in 
relation to each other. 'Ve look at nothing simply 
for its own sake; we cannot look at anyone thing 
without keeping our eyes on a multitude of other 
things besides. " :i\Ian n is no longer what he really 
is, an individual presented to us by our senses! but as 
,ve read hiln in the light of those comparisons and 
contrasts ,vhich we have made him suggest to us. He 
is attenuated into an aspect, or relegated to his place 
ill a cla
sification. Thus his appellation is lnade to 
suggest, not the real being which he is in this or that 
specilnen of himseìf, but a definition. If I nlight use 
a harsh metaphor, I should say he is made the loga- 
rithln of his true self, and in tha
 shape is ,vorked 
with the ease and satisfaction of logaritlulls. 
It. is plain ,vhat a different spnse language will bear 
in this systenl of intellectual notions fron1 what it has 
when it is the representative of things : and such a 
use of it is not only the very foundatIon of all science, 
but Inay be, and is, carried out in literature and in the 
ordinary intercourse of man with man. And thus it 
comes to pass that individual propositions about the 
concrete almost cease to be, and are diluted or starved 
into abstract notions. The events of history and the 
characters who figure in it lose their individuality. 
States and governments, society and its component 
parts, cities, nations, even the physical face of the 
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country, things past, and tbings contemporary, all tbat 
fulne8s of Tnpaning w11ich I have de
cribed as accruing 
to language froIn expericnce, now that experience is 
absent, neceð:sarily becoInes to the ll1ultitude of tnen 
nothing but 3, heap of-notions, little n10re intelligible 
than the beauties of a prospect to tbe short-sighted, 
or the n1usÍc of a great master to a listener who has 
no ('ar. 
I suppose most men will recollect in their past years 
how ll1any mistakes th(\y have made about persons, 
parties, local OCCUITPnces, nations and the like, of 
which at the tiule they l1ad no actual kno,vledge of 
their own: how ashanled or ho\v alnused they have 
since been at their own gratuitous idealism ,vhen they 
came into possession of the real facts concerning them. 
They "'ere accustomed to treat tbe definite rritus or 
Sempronius as the quidam horno, the individuum 
1:agllul of the logician. They spoke of his opinions, 
his nlotives, his practices, as their traditional rule for 
the species Titus or Sempronius enjoined. In order to 
find out ,vhat individual men in flesh and blood were, 
they fancied that tbey had nothing to do but to refer 
to commonplaces, alphabetically arranged. Thus tbey 
were ,veIl up with the character of a Whig statesman 
or Tory magnate, a W'esleyan, a Congregationalist, a 
parson, a priest, a philanthropist, a writerof controversy, 
a sceptic; and found themselves prepared, without the 
trouble of direct inquiry, to draw the individual after 
the peculiarities of his type. And so with national 
character; the late Duke of 'Vellington must have 
been impulsive, quarrelsome, witty, clever at repartee) 
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for he was an Irishnlan; in like nlanner, we must have 
cold and selfish Scots, crafty Italians, vulgar Americans, 
and }'renchmen, half tiger, half monkey. As to the 
French, those who are old enough to recollect th
 
wars ,vith Napoleon, know what eccentric notions were 
popularly entertained about them in EuglanJ; how it 
was even a surprise to find some military man, who 
was a prisoner of war, to be tall and stout, because it 
was a received idEa that all Frenchmen were under- 
sized and Ii ved on frogs. 
Such again are the ideal personages ,vho figure in 
romances and dramas of the old school; tyrants, monks, 
crusaders, princes in disguise, and captive damsels; or 
benevolent or angry father5, and spendthrift heirs; like 
tho sYlnbolical characters in some of Shakespeare's 
plays, " a Tapster," or "a LOI'd )Iayor," or in the stage 
direction H Enter two Inurderers." 
\Vhat I have been illustrating in the case of persons, 
Inight be instanced in regard to places, transactions 
, 
physical calamities, events in history. \V ords which 
are used by an eye-witness to express things, unless 
he be especially eloquent or graphic, may only convey 
gencral notions. Such is, and ever lllust be, t.he popular 
and ordinary Inode of apprehending language. On 
only few subjects haye any of us the opportunity of 
realizing in our minds 'v hat we speak and hear about; 
and we fancy that ,ve are doing justice to individual 
tnen and things by making them a mere synthesis of 
qualities, as if any number 'whatever of abstractions 
wouìll, by being fU5ed together, be equivalent to ODe 
conC1 g eto 
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Here then \ve have two modes of thought, both using- 
the same words, both having one origin,yet with nothing 
in COlnmon in their results. The informations of sense 
and sensation arp the initial basis of both of them; but 
in the one ,ve take hold.of objects from within them, and 
in the other \ve view them from outside of them; 've 
peI'petuate t'bem as images in the one case, we transform 
them into notions in the other. And natural to us as 
are both processes in their first elen1ents and in their 
growth, however divergent and iudependent in their 
direction, they cannot really be inconsistent with each 
other; yet no one froln the sight of a horse or a dog 
',"ould be able to anticipate its zoological definition, nor 
frolll a know ledge of its definition to draw such a picture 
as \Voult1 direct tbe eye to the living specilnen. 
Each use of propositions has its own excellence and 

érviceableness, and each has its own ilnpcrfpction. To 
apprehend notionally is to have. breadth of mind, but to 
be 
hallo\V; to apprehend really is to be deep, but to be 
narrow-minded. The latter is the conservative principle 
of knowledge, and the forillerthe principle of its advance- 
ment. \\Tithout the apprellension of notions, ,,"e should 
for ever pace round one small circle of kno,vledge; 
,vitbout a firn1 hold upon things, we shall waste our- 
selyes in vague speculations. However, real apprehen- 
sion has the precedence, as being the scope and end 
and the test of notional; and the fuller is the mind's 
hold upon things or what it considers such, the nlore 
fertile is it in its aspects of them, and the more prac- 
tical in its definitions. 
Of course.. as these two a.re Dot inconsistent with each 
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other, they may co-exist in the same mind. Indeed 
there is no one who docs not to a certain extent exercise 
both the one and the other. Viewed in relation to 
.A.ssent, which has led to my speaking of them, they do 
not in any way affpct the nature of .Assent itself, ,vhich 
is in all ca
es absolute and unconditional; but they 
give it an external character corresponding respectively 
to their own: so nluch so, that at .first sight it might 
seem as if Assent admitted of degrees, on account of 
the variation of vividness in these different apprehen- 
sions. .A.s notions come ofabstractioDs, so images come 
of experiences j the nIore fully the mind is occupied by 
an experience, the keener will be its assent to it. if it 
assents, and on the othel" hand, the duUer will be its 
assent and the less operative, the more it is engaged 
,vith an abstraction j and thus a scale of assents is 
concei vable, either in the instance of one mind upon 
different subjects, or of DIany 111Índ8 upon one subject, 
varying from an assent which looks like mere inference 
up to a belief both intense and practical,-from the 
acceptance ,vhich we accord to some accidental news 
of the day to the supernatural dogmatic faith of the 
Christian. 
It follows to treat of Assent under this double aspect 
of its subject-nlatter,-a

ellt to notions, and ussent to 
thin u's. 
n 
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NOTIONAL AND REAL ASSEKT. 


1. I HAVE said that our apprehension of a proposition 
varies in strength, and that it is stronger when it is 
concerned with a proposition expressive to us of tbings 
than when concerned with a proposition expressive of 
110tions; and I have given this reason for it, viz. that 
w hat is concrete exerts a force and makes an impression 
on tbe lnilld which nothing abstract can rival. rrhat 
is, I have argued that, because the object is more 
powerful, therefore so is the apprehellsion of it. 
I do not think it unfair reasoning thus to take the 
apprehension for its object. -rhe mind is ever stilnulated 
in proportion to the cause stimulating it. Sights, for 
instance, sWfI,y us, as scents do not j w'hether this be 
owing to a greater power in the thing seen, or to a 
greater receptivity and e:x:pansiveness in the 
ense of 
seeing, is a superfluous question. The strong object 
would make the al-'prehension strong. Our sensp of 
seeing is able to open to its object, as our sense of smell 
cannot open to its own. Its objects are able to awaken 
the mind, take possession of it, inspire it, act through it, 
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with an energy and variousness which is not found in 
the case of scents and their apprehension. Since we 
cannot draw the line between the object and the act, I 
am at liberty to say, as I have said, that, as is the thing 
apprehended, so is the apprehension. 
And so in like manner as regards apprehension of 
mental objects. If an image derived froIn experience or 
information is stronger than an abstraction, conception, 
or conclusion-if I am more arrested by our Lord's 
bearing before Pilate and Herod than by the" J uRtum et 
tenacem " &c. of the poet, more arrested by His Voice 
saying to us, "Give to him that asketh thee," than by 
the best arguments of the Economist against indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving, it does not matter for my present 
purpose whether the objects give strength to the 
apprehension or the apprehension gives ]arge admit- 
tance into the mind to the object. It is in human 
nature to be more affected by the concrete than by the 
abstract; it may be the reverse with other beings. 
The apprehension, then, Dlay be as fairly said to possess 
the force which actR upon us, as the object apprehended. 
2. Real apprehension, then, may be pronounced 
stronger than notional, because things, which are its 
objects, are confessedly more impre
sive and affective 
than notions, which are the objects of notional. Experi- 
ences and their images strike and occupy the mind, aR 
abstractions and their combinations do not. Next, pass- 
ing on to Assent, I observe that it is this variation in 
the mind's apprehension of an object to which it 
assents, and not any incompleteness in the assent itself, 
that leads us to speak of strong and weak assents. as 
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if Assent itself admitted of degrees. In either mode of 
apprehension, be it real or be it notional, the asspnt 
preserves its e
sential characteristic of being uncondi- 
tional. The assent of a Stoic to the" J ustum et tena- 
.. 
cem" &c. may be as genuine an assent, as absolute 
and entire, as little adnlitting of degree or variation, as 
distinct from an act of inference, as the assent of a 
Christian to the history of our Lord's Passion in the 
GospeL 
3. However, charact{'ristic as it is of Assent, to be 
thus in its nature simply one and indivisible, and 
thereby essentially different from Inference, which is 
ever varying in strength, npver quite at the same pitch 
in any two of its acts, still it is at the same time true 
that it may be difficult in fact, by external tokens, to 
distinguish given acts of assent from given acts of 
inference. Thus, whereas no one could possibly con- 
fuse the real assent of a Christian to the fact of our 
Lord's crucifixion, with the notional acceptance of it, as 
a point of history, on the part of a philosophical hea- 
tJ.1en (so removed from each other, toto cælo, are the 
respective modes of apprehending it in the t,vo cases, 
tbough in both the assent is in its nature one otnd the 
same), nevertheless. it would be easy to mistake the 
Stoic's notional assent, genuine though it nlight be, to 
the Inoral nobleness of the just man "struggling in 
the storms of fate," for a mere act of inference resulting 
from the principles of his Stoical profession, or again 
for an assent merely to the inferential necessity of the 
nobleness of that struggle. Nothing, indeed, is more 
common thãn to praise men for their consistency to 
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their principles, wbatever those principles are, that is, 
to praise them an an inference, without thereby imply- 
ing any assent to the principles themselves. 
The cause of this resemblance bet,veen acts so distinct 
is obvious. Heselnblance exists only in cases of notional 
assents; 'v hen the asspnt is given to notions, then indeed 
it is possible to hesitate in deciding whether it is assent 
I 
or inference, whether the mind is merely without doubt 
or whether it is actually certain. And the reason is 
this: notional Assent seems like Inference, because the 
apprehension which accompanies acts of Inference is 
notional also,-because Inference is engaged for the 
most part on notional propositions, both pren1Îss and 
conclusion. This point, which I have implied through- 
out, I here distinctly record, and shall enlarge upon 
hereafter. Only propositions about individuals are not 
notional, and these are selùum the matter of inference. 
Thus, did tbe Stoic infer the fact of our Lord's death 
instead of assenting to it, that proposition as inferred 
would have been as lnuch all abstraction to him as the 
" J ustum," &c.; nay further, the" Justus et tenax" ,vas 
at least a notion in his mind, but" J eç;us Christ" would, 
in the schools of Àthens or of Rome, have stood for less, 
for an unknown being, the x or y of a formula. Except 
then in sOlne of the cases of singular conclusions, in- 
ferences are en)ploY8ù Oll notion
, unless, I say, they are 
employed on mere symbols; and, iudeed, when they are 
sym bolical, then are tbey dearest and most pogellt, as I 
shall hereafter show, The next clearest are such as 
carry out the necpssa.ry results of previous classifica- 
tion
, and t11ercfore ll1ay be caned definitions or con- 
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('lusions, as ,ve please. For instance, having divided 
beings into their classes, the definition of 11lall is in- 
evitable. 
4. 'Ye nlay call it then the normal stato of Inference 
to apprehend propositions as notions; and ,ve may 
call it the normal state of Assent to apprehend pro- 
positions as things. If notional apprehension is most 
congenial to Inference, real apprehension will be the 
most natural concomitant on Assent. An act of Infe- 
rence includes in its object the dependence of it
 thesis 
upon its premisses, that is, npon a. relation, ,,'hich is 
an abstraction; but an act of .L\.ssent rests wholly on 
the thesis RS its object, and tbe reality of the thesis is 
almost a condition of its unconditionality. 
5. I am led on to nlake one reIna.rk more, and it 
shall be my last. 
An act of assent, it seem8, is the most perfect and 
highest of its kind, when it is exercised on proposi tions, 
which are apprehended as exp\.
riences and images, 
that is, w'hich stand for things; anù, on the other hand, 
flD act of inference is the most perfect and highest of 
iis kind, when it is exerci
 
d on propositions which 
are apprehended as notions, that is, \vhich are creations 
of the mind. An act of inference indeed may be made 
,vith either of these nlodes of apprehension; so may 
an act of assent; hut when inferences are exercised on 
things, they tend to be conjectures or presentiments, 
,vithout logical force; and when assents are exercised 
on notions, they tend to be nlere a.ssertions ,vithout 
6ny personal hold on theln on the part of those \vho 
.nake them. If this be so, the paradox is true, that, 
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when Inference is clearest, .dssent may be least forcible, 
and, ,vhen Assent is most intense, Inference may be 
least distinct j-for, though acts of assent require pre- 
vious acts of inference, they require then1, not as 
adequate causes, but as sine qllâ non conditions; and, 
while the apprehension strengthens Assent, Inference 
often weakens the apprehension. 
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 I. X OTIûNAT. ASSEXTS. 


I sbaH consider Assent llutde to propositions which 
express abstractions or notions under five heads; which 
I shall call Profession, Credence, Opinion, Presumption, 
and Speculation. 


1. Profesçion 
There are assents so feeble and superficial, as to be 
little more than assertions. I class them all tog-ether 
under the head of Profession. Such are the assents 
made upon habit and ,vithollt reflection; as ,vhell a man 
calls hinu
elf a Türy or a Liberal, as having been brought 
up as such; or again, w hell he atlopts as a lllatter of 
course the literary or other fashions of the day, admiring 
the poenl
, or the novels, or the music, or the personages, 
or the costunle, or the wines, or the manners, which 
happen to be popular, or are pãtronized in the higher 
circles. Such again are the assents of men of wavering 
restless nlinds, wh0 take up and then abandon beliefs 
so readily, so suddenly, as to make it appear that they 
had no view (as it is called) on the matter they pro- 
fessed, aHd did not know to what they assented or why. 
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Then, again, when men say they have no doubt of a. 
thing, this is a case, in ,vhich it is difficult to determine 
whether they assent to it, infer it, or consider it highly 
probable. rrhere are many cases, indeed, in \\?hich it 
is impossible to discriminate between assent, inference, 
and assertion, on account of the otiose, passive, inchoate 
character of the act in question. If I såy that to- 
morro'v will be fine, what does this enunciation mean? 
Perhaps it means that it ought to be fine, if the glass 
tells truly; then it is the inference of a probability. 
Perhaps it means no more than a surmise, because it is 
fine to-day, or has been so for the week past. And 
perhaps it is a compliance with the ,vord of another, in 
which case it is sometimes a real assent, sometimes a 
polite as
ertion or a wish. 

Iany a disciple of a philosophical scbool, who ta.lks 
fluently, does but assert, ,vhen he seems to assent to the 
dicta of his master, little as he may be aware of Ü. 
Nor is he secured against this self-deception by know- 
ing the arguments on ,vhich those dicta rest, for he may 
learn the arguments by heart, as a careless schoolboy 
gets up his Euclid. This practice of asserting simply 
on aut110rity, with the pretence and without the reality 
of Hssent, is what is Ineant by formalism. To say" I 
do not understand a proposition, but I accept it on 
authority,", is not furmali
m, but faith; it is not a direct 
assent to the proposition, still it is an assent to the 
authority which enunciatl"S it; but what I here speak 
of is professing to understand without understanding. 
It is thus that political and religious watch,,"ords are 
created; first one man of naU1e and then another 
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3òopts thpm, till their use becomes popular, and then 
everyone professes theIn, because everyone else does. 
Such words are "liberalit y " " p roO'ress " "li g ht" "civi- 
... '0" 
lization :" such are" justification by faith only," "vital 
religion." " private judglnellt," " the Bible and nothing 
but the Bible." Such again are" Rationalism," " Galli- 
canism," "J psuitism," "Ultramontanism"-all of which, 
in the mouths of conscientious thinkers, have a definite 
mcaning, but are used by the multitude as war-cries, 
nicknames, and shibboleths, with scarcely enough of the 
scantiest grall1lnatieal apprehension of them to allow of 
their being considered in truth more than assertions. 
Thu
, instances occur now and then, when, in conse- 
quence of tbe urgency of some fasl1ionable super
tition 
or popular,delusion, some eu1Înent scientific authority is 
provoked to cOlne forward, anù to set the world right 
by his H ipse dixit." He, indeed, himself knows very 
well wllat he is about; he has a right to speak, and his 
reasonings and conclusion
 are sufficient, not only for his 
own) but for general assent, and, it may be, are as 
simply true and inlpregnable, as they are authoritative; 
but an intelligent hold on the matter in dispute, such as 
he has hinlself) cannot be expected in the case of men 
in general. rrhey: nevertheless, one and all, repeat and 
retail his argulnents, as suddenly as if they had not to 
study them, as heartily as if they understood them, 
changing round and becoming as strong antagonists of 
the error which their master has exposed, as if they had 
never bpen its advocates. If their word is to be taken, 
it is not simply his authority that moves them, ,vhich 
would be 
en
ible enough and suitable in then1, both 
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apprehension and assent being ill that case grounded 
on the Inaxirn " Cuique in arte snâ credcudum," but 
o 
far forth as they disown this motive, and claim to judge 
in a scientific question of the worth of arguments which 
require some real knowledge, they are little better, not 
of course in a very serious matter, than pretenders and 
fOl'lnalists. 
K ot only authorIty, but Inference also may impose on 
us asseuts which in then1selves are little better than as- 
sertions, and which, so far as they are assents, can only 
be notional assents, as being assents, not to the propo- 
sitions inferred, but to the truth of those propositions. 
POl' instance, it can be proved by irrefragable calcula- 
tions, that the stars are not less than billions of miles 
distant froIn the earth; and the process of calculation, 
upon wInch such stateluents are tnade, is not so difficult 
as to require authority to secure our acceptance of both 
it and of them; yet who can say that he has any real, 
nay, any notional apprehension of a billion or a trilJion ? 
\Ve can, indeed, have some notion of it, if we analyze it 
into its factors, if we compare it with other nUB1 ber:5, or 
if we illustrate it by analogies or by its implications; 
but I aln speaking of the vast number in itself. 'Ve 
cannot assent to a proposition of which it is the 
predicate; ,ve can but assent to the truth of it. 
This leaËls me to the question, whether belief In a 
mystery can be more than an assertion. I consider it 
can be an assent, and my reasons for saying so are as 
follows :-A mystery is a proposition conveying inco1l1- 
patible notions} or is a. stateInent of the inconceivable. 
Kow we can assent to propositions (and a nlJstel
y is a 
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proposition), provined we can apprehend thern ; therefore 
we can assent to a mystery, for, unless ,ve iu SOIne sense 
apprehended it, ,ve should not recognize it to be a mys- 
tery, that is, a stateluent uniting incolnpatible notions. 
The same act, then, \vhich enables us to discern that the 
worùs of the proposition c:\.press a Inystery, capacitates 
us for assenting to it. "\V orJs which make 11on:-:ense, do 
not Inake a lnystery. No onp ,,"ould call ,V 
lrton's line- 
"Revolving swans procIainl the welkin near "-an 
inconceivable assertion. It is equally plain, that the 
assent which ,ve give to mysteries, as such, is notional 
a
sent; for, by the supposition, it is assent to proposi- 
tions ,vhich ,ve cannot conceive, ,vherea
, if ,ve had had 
experience of theIn, we should be able to conceive them, 
and without experience assent is not real. 
But the question follows, Can processes of inference 

nd in a mystery? that is, not only in ,vhat is incolll- 
prehensiùle, that the stars are Lillions of miles froell each 
other, but in ,,-hat is inconceivable, in the co-existence 
of (seeming) incompatibilities? For how, it nlay be 
.asked, can reason carry out notions into their contra- 
dictories? since all the de\ elopments of a truth must 
from the nature of t.he case be consi
tent both with it 
and with each other. I auswer, certain]y processes of 
inference, however accurate, can end in nlystery; and I 
solve the objection to such a doctrine thus :--our notion 
of a thing may be only partially faithful to the original; 
it may be in excess of the thing, or it may represent it 
incompletely, a.nd, in consequence, it may serve for it, 
it may stand for it, only to a certain point, in certain 
cases, but no further. After that point is reached, the 
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notion and the thing part company; and then the 
notion, if still used as the representative of the thing, 
will work out conclusions, not inconsistent with itself, 
but with the thing to \vhich it no longer corresponds. 
This is seen most familiarly in the use of rnetaphors. 
Thus, in an Oxford satire, which deservedly made a. 
sensation in its day, it is said that Vice "from its hard- 
ness takes a polish too." 1 'Vhence we might argue, 
tbat, whereas Caliban was vicious, he \vas therefore 
polished; but politeness and Caliban are incompatible 
notions. Or again, \vhen some one said, perhaps to Dr. 
Johnson, that a certain writer (say Hume) was a clear 
thinker, he made answer, "All shallows are clear." 
But supposing Hume to be in fact both a clear and a 
deep thinker, yet supposing clearness and depth are in- 
compatible in their literal sense, which the objection 
seems to imply, anù still in their full literal sense were 
to be ascribed to Hume, then our reasoning about his 
intellect has ended in the mystery, "Deep Hume is 
shallow j" whereas the contradiction lies, not in the 
reasoning, but in the fancying that inadequate notions 
can be taken as the exact representations of things. 
Hence in science we sometimes use a definition or (I. 
formula, not as exact, but as being sufficient for our 
purpose, for working out certain conclusions, for a 
practical 
pproxilnation, the error being small, till &. 
certain point is reached. Thi::; is what in theological 
investigations I should call an economy. 
A like contrast between notions and the things which 


I "The Oxford Spy," 1818; bJ J. S. Boone, p 101. 
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they represpnt is the principle of suspense and curiosity 
in those enigrnatical saying
 which ":ere frequent in the 
early stage of hurnan society. In theln the problem 
propo
cd to the acuteness of the hearers, is to find some 
real thing \vhich may unite in itself certain conflicting 
notiolls which in the question are attributed to it: C( Out 
of the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness;" or," \Vhat creature is that, 
which in the morning gops on four legs, at noon on two, 
and on three in the evening?" The answer, which 
names the thing, interprets and thereby limits the 
notions under ,vhich it has been represented. 
Let us take an eXê:unple in algebra. Its calculus is 
corlltllonly used to investigate, not only the relations of 
quantity generally, but geometrical f:'1cts in particular. 
Now it is at once too ,vide find too narro,v for such a. 
pnrpo
e, fitting on to the doctrine of lines and angles 
with a bad fit, as the coat of a 
hort and stout man 
Inight serve the Dcetls of one who was tall and slim. 
Certainly it works well for geometrical purposes up to 
a certain point, 'ts when it enables us to dispense with 
the cun1brous method of pr00f in questions of ratio and 
proportion, ,,'hich is adopted in the fifth book of Euclid ; 
but what are \ve to make of the fourth power of a, 
,vhen it is to be translated into geometrical language ! 
If from this algebraical expression we determined that 
space ndmitted of four dimensions, we should be 
enunciating a mystery, because we should be applying 
to space a notion \vhich belongs to quantity. In this 
case algebra is in excess of geometrical truth. K ow let 
us take an in
tance in which it falls short of geometry, 
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- \VhaL is the meaning of the square root of 'minlls a ? 
Here the mystery is on the side of algebra; and, in 
a
cordance with the principle which I am illustrating,. 
lt has sometÍIne
 been considered as an abortive effort. 
to express, what is really beyond the capacity of alge- 
braical notation, the direction and position of lines in 
the third diruension of space, as \vell as their length 
upon a plane. "
hen the calculus is urged on by the- 
inevitable course of the working to do what it cannot 
do, it stops short as if in resistance, and protests by 
an absurdity. 
Our notions of things are never simply commensurate 
with the things themselves; they ar8 aspects of theIn, 
rnore or less exact, and sometimes a mistake ab initiü. 
Take an instance froln arithuletic:- "r e are accustomed 
to subject all that exists to nUlneration; but, to be- 
COrl"ect, we are bountl first to reduce to some level of 
possible comparison the things which we wish to num- 
ber. "re Inust be able to say, not only that they are ten. 
twenty, or a hundred, but so many definite somethingR. 
For instance, \\ e could not without extravagance throw 
together Napoleon's brain, alubition, hand, soul, slnile,. 
height, and age at )Iarengo, and say that there were 
seven of thein, though there are seven worùs; nor ,vill 
it even be enough to content ourselves with what lllay 
be calleù a negative level, viz. that these seven are a 
non-existing or a departed seven. U
lless nUlueration is 
to issue in nonsense, it lllU:,t be couducteùon condi tions. 
This being the ca:::e, there are, for what we know
 
collections of beings, to ,vholn the notion of nUlnber 
cannot be p.ttacheù, except caffu.h resfically, because
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taken inrlivirlual]y, 110 positive point of real agree- 
ment can be found bet,veen them, by which to call 
'them. If indeed we can denote them by a plural noun, 
then ,ve can measure that plurality; but if they agree 
in nothing, they cannot agree in bearing a com010n 
Dame, and to say that they amount to a thousand these 
or those, is not to number them: but to count up a 
cerL'lln number of nalnes 01" words which \ve have 
written down. 
Thus, the Angels have been considered by divines to 
ha ve each of then1 a species to hinH
elf; and. ,ve lnay 
fancy each of them so absolutely sui sinLÍlis as to be 
like nothing el:5e, so t1lat it would be as untrue to 
speak of a thousand Angels as ofa thousand IIaunibals 
<>1' Ciceros. It win 1e said, indeed, that all beings but 
Oue at least ,vill come under tbe notion of creatures, 
.and are dependent upon that One; but that is true of 
the brain, smile, and height of Napoleon, ,vhich no one 
,vould call three creatures. But, if all this be so, much 
more does it apply to our speculations concerning the 
Supreme Being, whom it may be unlneaning, not only 
to number w'Ìth-other beings, but to subject to number 
in regard to 11is o,,'n intrinsic characteristics. 'fhat 
is, to apply arithmetical notions to llim may be as un- 
philosophical as it is profane. Though He is at once 
Father, Son, uud Holy Ghost, the word "Trinity" 
belongs to t!Jnse notions of llin} which are forced on 
us by the necessity of our finite conceptions, the real 
::lud inll11utable distinction ,yhich exists between Person 
and Person in1plying in itself no infringetneut of His 
('eal and nUlnerical Unity. And if it be a
k
d how, 
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if we cannot properI.\" speak of Him as Three, we can 
speak of Him as One, I reply that He is not One 
in the way in which created things are severally units; 
for one, as applied to ourselves, is used in COI!tl'ctst to 
two or three and a 'v hole series of numbers; but of the 
Supreme TIeing it is safer to use the word "monad" . 
than unit, for lIe has not even such relation to His 
creatures as to allow, philosophically speaking, of our 
contrasting Him with them. 
Coming back to the nlain subject, ,,,hich I have illns- 
tl'ated at the risk of digression, I observe that an alleged 
fact is not therefore iUIPossible because it is incon. 
ceivable; for the incompatible notions, in which consists 
its inconceivableness, need not each of them reany be- 
lung to it in that fulness which would involve their being 
incompatible with each other. It is true indeed that I 
Jeny the possibility of two straight lines enclosing a 

p,lce, on the gl'ound of its being inconceivable; but 1 
do so because a straight line is a nutil)}l and nothing 
111ore, and not Ii thing to which I lllay have attached a 
notion nlore or less unfaithful. I have defined a 8traight 
line in Iny own ,yay at my own pleasure; the ques- 
tion is not one of facts at all, but of the consistency 
with each other of definitions and their logical conse- 
qucnce:3. 
" Space is not infinite, for nothing but the Creator i8 
such :" - stcirting frolll this thesis as a theological infor- 
Illation to be assumed as a fact, though not one of ex- 
perience, we a.rrive at Ollce at an insoluble mystel'y ; for 
if space be not infinite, it is finite, anli finite space is a 
coutradiction ill llotioll
, space, as such, Ï1nplying the 
to 2 
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absence of boundaries. Here again it is our notion tbat 
carries us beyond the fact, and in opposition to it, show- 
ing that frotH the first ,vhat we apprehend of space 
does not in all respects correspond to the thing, of 
. 
,vhich indeed ,ve have no image. 
This, then, is anot.her instance in ,,'11icll the juxta- 
position of notions by the logical t
lCl1lty lands us in 
,,"hat are cOInnlonly caned Inysteries. N otiol1s are but: 
a
pects of things; the free dpductioJ1H frotn one of these 
aspects llecl'

arily contradict the free ded uctions froln 
another. After proceeding in our investigations a cet.- 
tnin ,vay
 suddenly a blank or a maze presents itself be- 
fore the mental vision, as when tbe eye is confused by the 
varying slides of a telescope. Thus, we believe in the 
infinitude of the Divine .A.ttributes, but ,ve can bave "nó 
experience of infinitude as a fact; the word stands for a 
definition or a notion. lIence, when we try how to 
reconcile in the moral ,vorld the fulness of mercy with 
exactitude in sanctity and j nstice, or to explain that 
the physical tokens of creative skill need not suggest 
any want of creative power, ,ve feel \Vt:
 are not masters 
of our t;ll bjcct. ".,. e apprel1end sufficiently to be able 
to assent to thes
 theological truths as IDJsteries; did 
we not apprehend theln at all, we Rhould be merely 
asserting; though even then we might convert that 
assertion into all assent, if \ve wished to do so, a
 I 
have already shown, by making it the subject of a 
proposition, aud predicating of it that it is true. 
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2. Credf'Jtce. 


'''""hat I nlean by giving credence to propositions is 
pretty luuch the same as having "no doubt" about 
them. It is the sort of aSbent which we give to those 
opinions and professed facts which are ever pre=senting 
themselves to us witbout any effort of ours, and ,vhich 
"-e commonly take for granted, thereby obtaining a 

 broad founJation of thought for oursel ves,and a mediunl 
of intercourse between ourselves and others. This form 
of notional assent conlprises a great variety of subject- 
matter8; and is, as I have implied, of an otiose and pas- 
sive character, accepting whatever comes to hand, from 
"yhatever quarter, warranted or-not, so that it convey 
nothing on the face of it to its o\Vn dIsadvantage. From 
the time that we begin to observe, think and reason, to 
tbe final failure of our powers, we are ever acquiring 
fresh and fresh inforrnations by means of our senses, 
and still more from others and from books. The friends 
or strangers whom we fall in ,,'ith in the course of the 
day, the conversations or discussions to which we are 
parties, the newspapers, the light reading of the season, 
our recreations, our ram bles in the country, our foreign 
tours, aU pour their contributions of in
el1ectual matter 
into the storehouses of our memory; and, though Dl uch 
may be lost, much is retained. These inforu1ations, 
thus receivea \nth a spontaneous assent: constit.ut 
furniture of the Inind, and make the differenc r; \,pß.en
/Ty 
it
 civilized condition and a state of nature. they are tP
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Its e ucatlon, as far as general knowledg can 8f3 be,...,,, 
 
eall('d; and, though education is discipline 
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learning, still, unless the mind implicitly welcolnes t116 
truths, real or ost
nsible, wbich these informations 
supply, it \ViII g-ain neitller formation nor a stimulus 
for its activity and progress. Besides, to believe frankly 
\vhat it is told, is in the young an exercise of teach- 
ableness and humility. 
Credence is thp means by wh
ch, in high andlo\v, in 
the man of the world and in the recluse, our bare and 
barren nature is overrun and diversified from ,vithout 
with a rich and living clothing. It is by such un- 
grudging, prompt assents to what is offered to us so 
lavishly, that ,ve become possessed of the principlc
, 
doctrines, sentiments, facts, which constitute useful, and 
especially liberal knowledge. These various teachings, 
shallow though they be, are of a breadth which secures 
us against those lacunæ of knowledge which are apt to 
befalJ the professed student, and keep us up to the nlark 
in literature, in the arts, in history, and in public matters. 
They give us in great measure our nlorality, our 
politics, our social code, our art of life. They supply 
the elernents of public opinion, the watch,vords of pa- 
triotism, the standards of thought and action; they are 
our 111utual understandings, our channels of sympathy, 
our means of co-operation, and the bond of our civil 
union. They become our moral language; we learn 
them as we learn our mother tongue j they distinguish 
us from foreigners; they are, in each of us, not indeed 
personal, but national characteristics. 
This account of them implies that they are received 
with a notional, not a real assent; they are too manifold 
to be received in an). other ,yay. Even the most prac- 
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tiseù and earne
t minds must needs be sl1perficialill the 
greater part of their attainments. They kno\v just 
enough on all subjects, in literature, history, politic

 
philosopllY, and art, to be able to converse sensibly on 
them, and to understand those who are really deep in 
one or other of them. This is what is called, with n. 
special appositeness, a gentleman's knowledge, as con- 
trasted with that of a professional man, and is neither 
worthle
s nor despicable,if used for its proper ends; but 
It is never more than the furniture of the mind, as 1 
have called it; it never is thoroughly assimilated with 
it. Yet of course there is nothing to hinder those who 
have even the largest stock of such notionsfrom ùe- 
voting thetTIselves to one or other of the subjects to 
,vhich those notions belong, and mastering it with a 
real apprehension; and then their general knowledge 
of all subjects nw,y ba luada variously useful in tbe 
direction of tbat particular study or pursuit which 
they have Relected. 
I have been speaking of secular knowledge; but re- 
ligion may be made a subject of notional assent also, 
and is especially so made in our own country. Theology, 
as such, always is notional, as being scientific: religion, 
as being per
onal, should be real; but, except \vithin a 
sman range of subjects, it commonly is not real in Eng- 
land. As to Catholic populations, such as those of medi- 
eval Europe, or the Spain of this day, or quasi-Catholic 
as those of Rus
ia, among them assent to religious 
objects is real, not notional. To them the Suprelne 
Being. our Lord, the B1essed 'Tirgin,Angels and Saint
, 
heaven anù hell J a.l'ø Q
 'Pr-.?:::9nt 
Ø.1+ they were objects of 
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eight; but 
nch a faith does not ,-nit the genius of 
n10dern Eng1and. There is in the literary world just 
now an affectation of calling religion a " sentiIllent;" 
and it 111Ust be confessed that u
l1ally it is nothing more 
'with our own people, èclucated or rude. Objects are 
baröly necessary to it. I do nut 
ay so of old Calvinism 
or Evangeìical Religion; I do not call the rcligiun of 
Leighton, Beveridge, '''' esley, 'rhomas Scott, or Cecil 
a mere sentinlent.; nor do I so term the high Angli- 
canio;;;m of the present generation. But these are 
only denominations, partie
, schools, cOlllpared with 
the national religion of England in its length and 
breadth, "Bible l
eligion" is both the recognizeJ 
title and the best de
cription uf English religion. 
It consists, not in rite::; or creeds, but Inainly in 
having t1:e Bible read in Church, in the fatuily, and 
in private. Now I an1 far indeed fro III under\7alning 
that mere knowledge of 
cri}Jtllre ,vhich is iOlparted 
to the population thus promiscuously. At least in 
jng- 
land, it has to a certain puint lnade up for great and 
grievous losses in its Christianity. 'rhe reiteration 
again and again, in fixed course in the public service, 
of the words of inspired teachers under both Covenants, 
and that in grave majestic English, has in n1atter of 
fact been to our people a vast benefit. It has attuned 
their minds to religious thoughh:;; it has given them 
a high moral standard; it has served them in asso- 
ciating religion ,vith con1positions which, even hUlnanly 
considered, are among the most sublirne and beautiful 
ever written; especially, it ha
 iLnpressed upon theln 
the series ûf Divine Providcllces in behalf of man from 
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his creation to his end, and, above all, the ,yords, 
deedg, and sacred sufferings of Him in WhOI.11 all the 
Proviùences of God centre. 
So far the indi
crilninate reading of Scripture ha
 
been of service; still, much more is necessary than the 
benefits which I have enumerated, to answer to the 
idea of a religion; whereas our national form professes 
to he little more than thus reading the Bible and living 
a correct life. It is not a religion of persons and things, 
of acts of faith and of direct devotion; hut of sacred 
scenes and pious sentiments. It has been cOIl1paratively 
careless of creed and catechism; and has in conse- 
qnence shown little Sf-nse of the need of consistency in 
the matter of its teaching. Its doctrines are not so 
much facts, as stereotyped aspects of facts; and it is 
afraid, so to say, of walking round theIne It induces 
its followers to be content wit.h this Ineagre view of 
revealed truth; or, ra
her, it is suspicious and protests, 
or is frightened, as if it saw a figure in a picture move 
out of its frame, when our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, 
or the Holy Apostles, are spoken of a::5 real beings, 
and really f'uch as Scripture imp
ies theln to be. I 
alll not denying that the assent ,vhich it inculcates 
and elicits is genuine as regards its contracted range 
of doctrine, but it is at best notional. 'Vhat Scripture 
especially illustrates from its first page to its last, is 
God's Providence; and that is nearly the only doctrine 
held with a real as:sent bv the mass of reli o O'ious EnO'lish- 
w 0 
ß1en. Hence the Bible is so great a solace and refuge 
to them in trouble. I repeat, I am not speaking of 
particular schools and parties in England, whether of 
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the High Church or the T..Jo\v, but of the mass of 
pious1Y-lllillded and ,veIl-living people in all ranks of 
the COmll1Ullity. 


s. Opinion. 
TIw.t class of a
sents which I have called Credence,. 
being a spontaneous acceptance of the various inforlna- 
tions, ,vhich are by whatever means conveyeà to our 
minds, sOlnetÏI:nes goes by the nnrue of Opinion. 'Vhen 
we speak of a man's opinions, what do ,ve Incan, but the 
collection of notions which he happens to have, and does 
not easily part ,vith, though he bas neither sufficient 
proof nor firlll grasp of them? This is true; however" 
Opinion is a word of various significations, and I prefer 
to use it in nlyown. Besides standing for Credence, it 
is sometimes taken to m('an Conviction, as when we 
speak of the" variety of religious opinions," or of being 
" persecuted for r
r
ions opinions," or of our having 
"no opinion on a particular point," or of another baving" 
" no religious opinions." And sometimes it is used in 
contrast with Conviction, as S) nonymous ,vith a light 
nnd casual, though genuine assent; thus, if a man was 
every day changing his mind, that is, his assents, ,ve 
might say, that he was very changeable in his opinions. 
I shall here use the ,vord to denote an assent, but an 
assent to a proposition, not as true, but as probably 
true, that is, to the probability of that which the pro- 
position enunciates; and, as that pro bability may vary in 
strength ,vithout limit, so may the cogency and moment 
of the opinion. This account of Opinion may seem to 
confuse it ,vith Inference; for the st.rength of an infe- 
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rence varies with its prenlisses, and is a probahility j but 
the two ncts of mina are really distinct. Opinion, as 
being an assent, is independent of prelnisses. 'Ve have 
opinions which we never think of defending by argu- 
ment, though, of course, ,ve think they can be so ùe- 
fended. 'Ve are even ob
tinate in t11em, or what is 
called" opinionated," and nUlY say that we have a right 
to think just as we please, reason or no reason; whereas 
Inference is in its nature and by its prof
ssion con- 
ditional and uncertain. 'fo say that" we shall have a 
fine hay-harvest if the present ,veather la
s," does not 
come of the same state of nlind 3S, "I aln of opinion 
that we shaH hase n fine hay-har\gest t11is year." 
Opinion, thus explained, has tnore connection with 
Cl'edence than with Infc1"pnce. It differs from Credence 
in tbese two points, viz. that, while Opinicn explicitly 
assents to the prohabiJity of a gÍ\yen proposition, 
Credence is an Ï1nplicit assent to its tt'uth. It diffL"'s 
from Credence in a thirtl re;,pect, viz. in being a rpt1ex 
act j--when we take a thing for granted, we ha\
e 
credence in it j ,,-11en ,ve begin to reflect upon our 
credence, and to measure, estimate, and modify it, then 
'we are forul'ing an opinion. 
It is in this sense that Catholics speak of theological 
opinion, in contrast ,vith faith in dogma. It is much 
morc than an inferential act, but it is distinct from an 
act of certitude. .L-\nd this is reany the sense which 
Protestants give to the word when they interpret it by 
Conviction j for their highes,t opinion in religion is, 
generally speaking, an assent to a probability-as even 
Butler has been understood or misunderstood to teach, 
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-and therefore consistent with toleration of its con- 
tradictory. 
Opinion, being such as I have described, is a notional 
assent, for the preùicate of the proposition, on which 
it is exercised, is the abstract ,vord " probable." 


4. Presumption. 


By Presumption I mean an assent to fit'st principles; 
nnd by tit'st principles I Inean the propositions with 
\vhich we start in reasoning on any given subject-Jnatter. 
They are in consequence very nu tnerous, and vary in 
great nleaSurp with the persons ,vho reason, accortlil1g 
to their judgn1ent and power of assent, being received 
by sonle n1Ïnds, not by others, and only a fe,v of them 
received universally. rrhey are all of them notions, not 
images, because they expre
s what is aL
tract, not 
,,
hat is individual and from direct experience. 
1. Sometimes our trust in our powers of reasoning 
and memory, that is, our inlplicit assent to their telling 
truly, is t.reated as a first principle; but ,ve cannot 
properly be said to have any tt'ust in them as faculties. 
At most "e trust in particular acts of merl10ry and 
reasoning. 'Ve are sure there was a yesterday, and 
that 'we did this or that in it; we are sure that three 
times six is eighteen, and that the diagonal of a square 
is longer than the side. So far as this we Inay be said 
to trust the mental act, by ,vhich the object of our 
assent is verified; but, in doing so, we imply no r
cog- 
nitioll of a general power or faculty, or of any capability 
or affectjon of our minùs, over aud aLove the particular 
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tU"t. "T" e know indeed that we have n faculty by whiçh 
we remerl1 bel', as we kno,v we have a faculty by which 
we breathe; but we gain this knowledge by abstraction 
01" inference from its particular acts, not by direct ex- 
perience. K or do we trust in the faculty of memory 
or reasoning as such, even after that we have inferred 
its exi
tcnce; for its act
 are often inaccura.te, nor do 
we invariably assent to them. 
However, if I must 
peak my mind, I bave another 
grQund for rpluctance to speak of our trusting menlory 
or reasoning, except indeed by a figure of speech. It 
seems to me unphilosophical to speak of trusting our- 

elves. " e are what 've are, anù we use, not trust onr 
faculties. To debate about trusting in a case like this, is 
parallel to the confusion implied in wishing I had had 
a choice if I would be cJ'eated or no, or speculating 
w hat I shoulù be like, if I were born of other parents. 
" Proxi111us sum egornet mihi." Our consciousness of 
self is pr'ior to all questions of trust or assent. "\Ve act 
according to our natnrp, by Inean
 of ourselves, when we 
relnpn1ber or reason. \\T e are as little able to accept or 
reject our mental constitution, as our being. "\Ve have 
nut the option; we can but misuse or mar its functions. 
'Ve do not confront or bargain with ourselves j ana 
tlJerefore I cannot can the trustworthiness of the facul- 
ties of memory and reasoning one of our fir
t principles. 
2. Kext,'as to the proposition, that there are things 
exi:-;ting extern'll to ourselves, this I do consiùer a first 
principle, ana one of ulliver-.:a.l reception. It is founòell 
on an in
tinct; I so can it, because the brute creation 
possesses it. rrhis instinct i
 directed towards individual 
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pLl'nonlena, one byune, and has nothing of the character 
of a generalization; and, since it exists in brutes, the 
gift of reason is not (I, condition of its existence, and it 
may justly be considered an instinct in l1lan also. 'Vhat 
the human mind does is what brutes cannot do, viz. to 
dl'a\y from our ever-recurring experiences of its testi- 
Inony in particulars a general prop08ition, and, because 
this in
tinct or intuition acts \vhene\Ter the phenomena 
of sense present thelTIselves, to lay down in broad terl118, 
by an inductive process, the great aphorisl11, tbat there 
is an external world, and that all the pbenol11ena of 
sense proceed froln it. rrhis general proposition, to 
which we go on to assent, goes (cxlensirè, though not 
infen
irè) far beJond our experience, iUiu1itable as tbat 
.experience lnay be, and represents a notioll. 
3. I have spoken, and I think ri
htly spoken, of in- 
stinct as a force which spontaneously ilnpels us, not only 
to bodily llloveluents, but to mental acts. It is instinct 
which leaùs the quasi-intelligent principle (\vhatever it 
is) in brutes to perceive in the phenomena of sense a 
sornetlling distinct frolll a nd beyond those phenolnena.. 
It is instinct ,vhich impels the chillI to recognize in the 
s1l1iles or the fro,vlls of a C,)Untellance \vhich lueets his 
-eye
, not only a being external to himself, but one whose 
looks elicit in hilTI confidence or fear. ..,A_ud, as he in- 
stinctively interprets these physical pheuolllC'ua, as 
tokens of things beyond themselves, so froln the ::;ensa- 
tions attendant upon certain classes of his thoughts and 
.actions he gains a perception of an external being, who 
reads his 111Ïnd, to whom he is responsible, who prai,:;es 
an(I bhunes, \vho pl
omises and threatens. .L\.s 1 anI only 
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i11nstJ'ating a general view by examples, I shall take this 
analogy for granted here. As then we have our initial 
knowledge of the universe through sense, so do \ve in 
the first instance begin to learn about its Lord and God 
from conscience; and, as from particular acts of that 
instinct, which makes experiences, mere images (as they 
ultimately are) upan tbe retina, the means of our per- 
ceiving something real beyond them, we go on to dra,v 
thegeneral conclusion that there is a vast external world, 
so from the recurring- instances in which conscience acts, 
forcing upon us importunately the mandate of a Superior, 
we have fresh and fresh evidence of the existence of a, 
Sovereign Ruler, from ,vhom those particular dictates 
\vhich we experience proceed j so that, with limitations 
,yhich cannot here be nlade without digressing from my 
main subject, ,ve n1ay, by means of that induction frOln 
particular expcrieuces of conscience, have as good a 
warrant for concluding the Ubiquitous Presence of One 
Supren1e :ßIaster, as we have, from parallel experience 
of sense, for a
senting to the fact of a multiforlll and 
vast ,vorId, material and mental. 
However, this a
sent is notional, because we gene- 
ralize a consistent, methodical forln of Divine Unity and 
Personality with Its attributes, from particular expe- 
riences of the religious inst.inct, which are theinseives, 
only inteusirè, not e.rlensil'è, and in the imagination, 
not intellectual1y, notices of Its Presence; though at tbe 
Sln1e tille that as"ent may become real of course, as Inay 
the assent to the external ,vorld, viz. ,vhen we apply our 
general knowledge to a particular illstanceofthat kno"
- 
ledge: as, a.ccording to a fonner ren1àl'k, the general 
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" varil1rn et mutabile " was realized in Dido. And in 
thus treating the origin of these great notions, I am not 
forgetting the aid which from our earliest years we 
receive from teachers, nor an1 I denying the influence of 
certain original forln
 of thinking or formative ideas, 
connatural with our Iniuds, without which we could not 
reason at all. I (Ull only contelnplating the mind as it 
llloves in fact, by whatever hiùden mechanisln; as a 
locolnotivo engine could not 1l10Ve ,vithout steam, but 
still, under ,,'hate\'er liUln bel' uf force
, it certainly does 
start fronl J3irlninghalll anù does arrive in Lonòon. 
4. And so again, as regards the first principles 
e:\ pre
sed in snch propo5itions as 
'There is a right 
aud a ,vrong," " <1, true and a false,"" a just and an 
unjust," a "beautiful and a deformed j" they are 
abstraetions to which we give a notional assent in 
consequence of our particular experiences of qualities in 
the concrete, to which \ve give a real assent. ..As we 
forlH our notion of whiteness frotH the actual sight of 

llOW, luilk, a lily, or a cloud, so, after experiencing the 
sentiulcnt of approbation ,vhieh arises in us on the sight 
of ccrtnin acts one by one, 'vo go on to assign to that 
SelltiIl1Cnt a cause, and to tho
e acts a quality, and we 
give to thi
 notional canse or quality thp naIl1e of virtue, 
whicb is an abstraction not a thing. 
-\.nd in like 
manner, when ,ve have been affected bya certain specific 
admiring pleasure at the sight of this or tbat concrete 
object, ,ve proceed by an arbitral'y act of the mind to 
gi\ye a name to the hypothetical cause or quality in the 
abstract, which excites it. \Ve speak of it as beautiful- 
ness, and henceforth, ,vben \ve can a thing beautiful, we 
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mean by the 'word a certain quality of things which 
creates in us this special sensation. 
These so-caned first principles, I say, are really con- 
clusions or abstractions from particular experiences; 
and an assent to their existence is not an assent to 
things or their ilnages, but to notions, real assent being 
confined to t.he propositions directly en1bodying those 
experiences. Such notions indeed are an evidence 
of the reality of the special senti Jnents in particular 
instances, ,,-ithout ,vhich they would not have been 
formed; but in themselves they are abstractions from 
facts, not elementary truths prior to reasoning. 
I am not of course dreaming of denying the objective 
existence of the 
roral La,v, nor our instinctive recogni- 
tion of the Í1nmutable difference in the moral quality of 
acts, as e1icited in us by one instance of them. Even 
one act of cruelty, ingratitude, generosity, or justice 
reveals to us at once intensivè the imTnutable distinc- 
tion between those qualities and their cont.raries; that 
is, in that particular instance and pro hac 'Vice. From 
such experience-an experience which is ever recurring 
-we proceed to abstract and generalize; and thus the 
abstract proposition ,e There is a right and a wrong," 
ab representing an act of inference, is received by the 
n1ind with a notional, not a real assent. IIoweveI
, in 
propùrtion as we obey the particular dictates ,,-hich are 
its tokens, so are we led on more and more to view it 
in the association of those particulars, which are real, 
and virtually to change our notion of it into the image 
of that objective fact, which in each particular case it 
undeniably is. 


., 
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5. ..Another of these presumptions is the belief in 
causation. It is to me a perplexity that grave authors 
seem to enunciate as an intuitive truth, that every thing 
must have a cause. If this ,vere so, the voice of nature 
would tell false; for ,vhy in that case stop short at One, 
,,,ho is l{ill)
('lf ,,"ithout cause? The assent which we 
give to the proposition, as a first principle, that nothing 
happens without a cau
(\, is derived, in the fÌr:-:t instance, 
frolll ,,'hat we know of ourselves j and we argue ana- 
10gical1 y froln ". ha t is l\ it hin us to ,vhat is external to 
U
. One of the first expel.iences of an infant is that ot 
his wining and doing; and, as tin1e goes on, one of the 
first teillptations of the boy is to bring home to hirl1self 
the fact of his sovereign arbitrary power, though it be 
at the price of waywardness, mischievousness, and dis- 
obedience. .&.\.nd when his parents, as antagonists of 
this wilfulnes::;, begin to restrain him, and to bring his 
mind and conduct into shape, then he has a second 
series of experiences of cause and effect, and that upon 
a principle or rule. rrhus the notion of causation is oue 
of the first lessons 'Which he learns from experience, 
that eÀperience lilniting it to agents posscs
ed of intelli- 
gence and ,viII. It is the notion of po\ver cOluòineù 
with a purpose and an end. Physical phen0111Cna, as 

uch, are \vithout sense; and experience teaches us 
nothing aùout phy
ical phenonlena as causes. Accord- 
ingly, wherever the 'World is young, the mOyen1ents and 
changes of physical nature have been and are spontane- 
ously ascribed by its people to the presence and will of 
hidden agents, who haunt every part of it, the ,voods, 
the mountains and the streams, the air and the stars, 
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for good or for evil ;-just as children again, by beating 
tbe ground after falling, imply that what has bruised 
them has intelligence ;-llor is therp anything illogical 
in such a belief. It rests on the argument from analogy. 
As time goes on, and society is formed, and the idea 
of science is Inastered, a different aspect of the physical 
universe presents itself to the mind. Since causation 
in1plics a sequence of acts in our own case, and our 
doing is always posterior, never contemporaneous or 
prior, to our willing, therefore, when we witness invari- 
able antecedents and consequents, we call the former 
the canE;e of tbe latter, though intelligence is absent, 
from the analogy of external appearances. At length 
we go on to confuse cau
ation with order; and, because 
we happen to have Inade a successful analysis of some 
con1pli('ated assen1blageof phenomena, whichexperience 
has brought before us in the yisible scene of things, 
and have reduced them to a tolerable dependence on 
each other, ,ve call the ultin1ate points of this analysis, 
and the hypothetical facts in which the whole 111aS:5 of 
phenomena is gathered up, by the name of causes, 
whereas they are really only the formula under ,vhich 
th05e phenolnena are conveniently represented. rrhus 
the constitutional forlllula, "The king can do no wrong," 
is not a fact, or a cause of the COllsÚtution, but a b:lpPY 
mode of bringing out its genius, of determining the 
correlations of its elements, and of grouping or regulat- 
ing political rules and proceedings in a particular direc- 
tion and in a particular forln. And in like manner, that 
all the particles of matter throughout the universe are 
attracted to each other with a force varying inversely 
. 2 
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with the square of their respective distances, is a pro- 
found idea, harlnonizing the physical works of the 
Creator; but even could it be proved to be a universal 
fact, and also to be t.he actual cause of the movements 
of all bodies in tbe universe, still it \vould not be an 
expel'icnce, any more than is the mythological doctrine 
of the presence of innunlerable spirits in those same 
phJsical phenotnena. 
Of the::;e two senses of the ,yord " cau
e," viz. that 
,,'hich brings a thing to be, and that on ,vhich a thing 
under given circum
tances fol1o,vs, the former is that 
of which our experience is the earlier and more intimate, 
being 
uggested to us by our consciousness of willing 
and doing. The latter of the two requires a discrimi- 
nation and exactness of thought for its apprehension, 
which implies special mental training; else, how do we 
learn to call food the cause of refreshment, but daynever 
the cause ofnigl1t, though night follows day more surely 
than refreshment follows food? Starting, then, from ex- 
perience,Iconsideracauseto be an effective will; and, by 
the doctrine of cd,usation, I mean the notion,or first prin- 
ciple, that all things come or effective ,vill; and the re- 
ception or presumptionof this notion is a notional assent. 
6. As to causation in the second sense (viz. an ordi- 
nary succession of antecedents and consequents,or what 
is called the Order of Nature), ,vhen so explained, it, falls 
under the doctrine of generalla,ys; and of thisI proceed 
to make mention, as another first principle or notion, 
derived by us from experience, and accepted with what 
I have called a presuluption. By natural law I mean 
the fact that things happen nniforrnly according to 
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certain circumstances, and not without them and at 
random: that is, that they happen in an order; and, as 
an things in the universe are unit and individual, order 
illlplies a certain repetition, whether of things or like 
things, or of their affections and relations. Thus we 
have experience, for instance, of the regularity of our 
physical functions, such as the beating of the pulse and 
the heaving of the breath; of the recurring sensations 
of huuger and thirst; of thE' alternation of waking and 
sleeping, and the succession of youth and age. In like 
manner we have experience of the great recurring pheno- 
mena of the heavens and earth, of day and night, sum- 
mer and win tel'. Also, ,ye have experience of a like 
uniform succession in the instance of fire burning, water 
choking, stones falling do,vn and not up, iron moving 
towards a magnet, friction followed by sparks and crack- 
ling, an oar looking bent in the stream, and con1pressed 
steam bursting it
 ve
sel. Also, by scientific analysis, 
we are led to the conclusion that phenomena, which 
seem very different from each other, adll1Ìt of being 
grouped together as lnodes of the operation of one hypo- 
thetical law, acting under varied circulllstancps. POI' 
instance, the u1otion of a stone falling freely, of a pro- 
jectile, and of a planet, Inay be gener
tlized as one and 
the same property, in each of thenl, uf the particles of 
matter; and this generalization loses its character of 
hypothesis, and becomes a probability, in proportion as 
we have rpa
on for thinking on other grounds that the 
particle
 of all matter really Iuove and act towarJs each 
other in one certain way in relation to gpace and tilne, 
and not in half a dozen ways; that is, that nature acts 
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by uniform laws. And thus we advance to the general 
notion or first principle of the sovereignty of law 
throughout the universe. 
There are philosoph
r:s who go farther, and teach, not 
only a general, but an invariable, and inviolable, and 
necess
ry uniformity in the action of the laws of nature 
, 
holding that ev('ry thing is the result of some law or 
la,,"s} and that exceptions are irnpo

ibh"\ ; but I do not 
see on what ground of experience or reason they take up 
this po::;ition. Our experience rather is ad\rel'se to 
such a doctriup, for ". hat concrete fact or ph enOlnenon 
exactly repeats itself? Some abstract conception of 
it, more perfect than the recurrent phenomenon itself, 
is lleccs
a.ry, before we are able to say that it has 
happened even twice, and the variations wl}ich accom- 
pany the repetition are of the nature of exceptions. 
rrhe earth, for instance, never Inoves exactly in the same 
orbit year by year, but is in perpetual vacillation. It 
will, indeed, be replied that this arises frum the inter- 
action of one la\v with another, of which the actual 
orbit is only the accidental issue, that the earth is under 
the influence of a variety of attractions fro1l1 cosnJÏcal 
bodies, and that, if it is subject to continual abprrations 
in its course, these are accounted for accurately or suffi- 
ciently by the presence of those extraordinary and vari- 
able attractions :-science, then, by its analytical pro- 
cesses sets right the prinlâ facie confusion. Of course; 
still let u
 not by uur words inlply that we are appeal- 
ing to experience, when really we are only accoun ting, 
and that by hypothesis, for the absence of experience. 
The confusion is a fact, the reasoning processes are not 
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facts. The extraordinary attractions assigned to ac- 
count for our experience of that confusion are not thpm- 
selves experienced phenolTIcnal facts, but nlore or less 
probable hypotheses, argued out bymeansofan assumed 
analogy between the cosmlcal bodies to which those 
attt'actions are referred and falling bodies on the earth. 
I say" assumeJ," because that analogy (in other ,vords, 
the unfailing uniformity of nature) is the very point 
,vhich has to be proved. It is true, that we can nlake 
expcrilnent of tbe law of attraction in the case of boùies 
on the earth; but, I repeat, to assume from analogy 
tbat, as stones do fall to the earth, so Jupiter, if let 
alone, ,vouid fall upon the earth and the earth upon 
Jupiter, and with certain peculiarities of velocity on 
either siJe, is to have recourse to an explanation which 
is not necessarily valid, unless nature is necessarily 
uniforn1. Nor, indeed, has it yet been proved, Hor 
ought it to be assumed, even that the law of velocity of 
falling bodies on the earth is invariable in its operation; 
for that again is only an instance of the general propo- 
sition, \vhich is the very thesis in debate. It seems 
safer then to hold that the order of nature is not 
necessary, but general in its manifestations. 
But, it may be urged, if a thing happens once, it nlust 
happen always; for ,vhat is to hinder it ? Nay, on the 
contrary, "hy, because one particle of matter has a cer- 
tain propprty, shoulll all particles have the same? "Thy, 
because pa.rticles have insta.nced the propertya thol1
and 
times, should the thousand and first instance it also? 
It is prilnâ facie unaccountable that an accident should 
happen hvice, not to speak of its happenipg always. If 
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we expect a thing to happen twice, it is because we think 
it is not an accident, but has a cause. \Vhat has brought 
about a thing once, rl1ay bring it about twice. IVhat is 
to hinder its happening? ratheJ., \Vhat is to make it 
happen? Here we are thro,vn back from the question 
of Order to that of Causation. A law is not a cause, 
but a fact j but ,vhen ,ve come to the que
tion of cause, 
then, as I ha,.e said, we have no experience of any cause 
but \rill. If, then, I must ans,ver tLe question, What 
is to a1ter the order of nature? I reply, That which 
willeù it j-That which ,villcd it, can unwill it; and the 
invariableness of la,v depends on the unchangeableness 
of that 'Yill. 
And here I am led to observe that, as a cau
e implie3 
a 'will, so orùer in1plies a purpose. Did we see flint celts, 
in their various receptacles all over Europe, scored 
always ,vith certain special and characteristic Dlarks, 
even though those ruarks had no as
ignahle 111eaning or 
final cau
e whatever, we 
hould take that very repeti- 
tion, which indeed is the principle of order, to be a proof 
of intelligence. The agency then which has kept up 
and kt'eps up tbe generalla" s of nature, energizing at 
once in Sil'iu8 aod on the earth, and on the earth in its 
primary periud as well as in the nineteenth century, 
n1u
t be 
Iind, and nothing else, and 
Iind at least as 
wide and as enduring in its living action, as the im- 
measurable ages and spaces of the universe on which 
that agency ha
 left its traces. 
In these rernarks I have digressed from my Imme- 
diate subject, but they have some bearing on points 
which will suhsequently come into discussion. 
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5. Speculation. 


Speculation is one of those words which, in the ver- 
nacular, have so different a sense from what they bear 
in philosophy. It is commonly taken to mean a con- 
jecture, or a venture on chances; but its proper meaning 
is Inental sight, 01" the contemplation of mental opera- 
tions and their results as opposed to experience} experi- 
ment, or sense, analogous to its m
aning in Shakspeare's 
line, (( Thou hast no speculation in those eyes." In this 
sense I use it here. 
Anù I use it in this sense to denote those notional 
assents which are the most direct, explicit-, and perfect of 
their kind, viz. those which are the firtH, conscious ac- 
ceptance of propositiùns as true. 'rhis kind of assent 
includes the assent to all reasoning and its conclusions, 
to all general propositions, to all rules of conduct, to all 
proverbs, aphorisms, sayings, and reflections on men 
and society. Of cour:,e mat.helnatical investigations and 
truths are the subjects of this speculative aSs2ut. So a1'e 
legRl judgments, and constitutional maxims, as far as 
they appeal to us fur assent. Soare thedeterillinations of 
science; so are the principles, di
putatiJns, and doctI ines 
of theology. 'fhat there is a God, that He has certain 
attributes, and ill \vhat seuse He can be said to have 
attributE's, that lIe has done certain works, that He has 
made certain revelations ofHiln
elf aud of His w"ill, and 
what they are, and the multiplied LJearingð of the parts 
of the teaching, thus developed and formed, upon each 
other, all this is the subject of notional assent, and of 
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that particular department of it ,vhich I have called 
Speculation. ....\.8 far as these particular subjpcts can 
be viewed in the concrete and repre
ent experiences" 
they can be received by real assent also; but as ex- 
.. 
pres
ed in general propositions they belong to notional 
apprehension and assent. 
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ç 2. REAL ASSENTS. 


I HAVE in a measure anticipated the subject of Real 
Assent by what I have been saying about Notional. In 
comparison of the directness and force of the apprehen- 
sion, which we have of an object, \vhen our assent is to 
be called real, N otiona] Assent and Inference seem to be 
thrown back into one and the same class of intellectual 
acts, though the former of the two is ahvays an uncon- 
ditional acceptance of a proposition, and the latter is an 
acceptance on the condition of an acceptance of its 
premisses. In its notional assents as well as in its 
inferences, the mind contemplates its own creations 
instead of things; in real, it is directed towards things, 
represented by the ilnpressions which they have left on 
the irr.agination. These images, ,vhen assented-to, 
have an influence both on the indiviJual aud on society, 
'v hich mere notions cannot exert. 
I have already given various illustrations of Real 
Åssent; I 'will follow them up here by some instances 
of the change of Notional Assent into Real. 
1. For instance: boys at school look Eke each other, 
and pursue the same studies, some of them with greater 
success than others; but it will sometimes l1appen, that 
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those who acquitted themselves but poorly in class, 
when they come into the action of life, and engage in 
Borne particular ,york, which they have already been 
learning in its theory and with little promise of pro- 
ficiency, are suddenly found to Lave what is called an 
eye for that ,york-an eye for trade Inatter
, or for en- 
gineering,or a special taste for literature-which no one 
expected froIn them at school, while they were engaged 
on notions. )finds of this 
tamp not only know the 
received rules of their profession, but enter into them, 
and even anticipate them, 01 9 dispense \vith thein, or 
substitute other rules iustead. .And when new que.3tions 
are opcned, and arguments are dra\vn up on one side 
and the other in long array, they" ith a natural ease 
and prolllptness forrntheirviews and give their decision, 
as if they had no need to reason, from their clear appre- 
hension of the lie and i
suc of the whole lnattcr in dis- 
pute, as if it were drawn out in a luap before them. 
These are the reformers, systenlatizcrs, inventors, in 
various dcpartnlcnts of thought, 
peculative and practi- 
cal; in education, in adlnini
tration, in r,ocial and politi. 
eal Dlatters, in science. Bu( h luen indeed are far from 
infallible; however great thpir power::;, they sOlnetilnes 
fall into great errors, in their own special departrnent, 
while second-rate nlen ,,
ho go by rule come to sound 
and safe conclusions. Inlagc:'\ need not be true; but I 
am illustrating \vhat \
i\"idness uf apprehension is, and 
,vhat is the strength of belief consequent upon it. 
2. Again :-t,venty years ago, the Duke of 'Vellington 
wrote his celebrated letter on the subject of the national 
defences. His authority gave it an in1mediate circula- 
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tion among an c)a

esofthe community; none questioned 
what he said, nor as if taking his words on faith merely, 
but as illteHectually recognizing their truth; yet few 
could be 
aid to see or feel that truth. Ilis letter lay, 
so to say, upon the pure intellect of the national mind, 
and nothing for a time came of it. But eleven years 
afterwards, after his death, the anger of the French 
colonels with us, after tbe attempt upon Louis X apo- 
leon's life, transferred its facts to thp charge of the 
iU1agination. Then forthwith the national assent became 
in various ,vays an operative principle, especially in its 
promotion of the v()luuteer movement. The Duke, 
having a special eye for military matters, had realized 
the state of things from the first; but it took a course 
of years to iU1pr'ess upon the public mind an assent to 
his warning deeper and more energetic than the recep- 
tion it is accustomed to give to a clever article in a 
newspaper or a reVIew. 
3. ..[
nd so generally: great truths, practical or ethical, 
float on the surface of society, admitted by all, valued 
by few, exemplifying the poet's adage, "Probitas lau- 
datur et alget," until changed circun1stances, accident, 
or the continual pre::,sure of their advocates, force them 
upon its attention. The iniquity, for instance, of the 
slave-trade ought to have been acknowledged by all men 
fl'om the first; it was acknowledged by many, but it 
needed an organized agitation, with tracts and speeches 
innullleraLle, so to affect the ilnaginarion of men as 
to make their acknowledgment of that iniquitousness 
operative. 
In likemanner, when 
fr. \Vilberforce, after succeeding 
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in thp slave question, urged the Duke of 'Vellington 
to us
 his great influence in discountenancing duelling, 
he could only get frolD him in ans\ver, "A relic of 
barbarism, "\fr. "Tilberforce j" as if he accepted a notion 
,vithout rt'alizil1g a fn
t: at length, the growing intelli- 
gence of the cunlmunity, and the shock inflicted upon it 
by the trngical circnl11stances of a particular duel, "ere 
fatal to tbat barbarism. 'rhe governing classes were 
roused frJm their dre.tlny acqniescence in an a1
tract 
truth, and recognized the duty of giving it practical 
expressIon. 
4. Let us consider, too, how differently young and old 
are affected by the ,vords of SOHle classic author, such as 
Homer or Horace. Passages, ,vhich to a boy are but 
rhetorical common-places, neither better nor ,vor::;e than 
a hundred others which any clever writer might supply, 
,vhich he gets by heart and thinks very fine, and 
imitates, as he thinks, succe
sfuny, in his o\vn flowing 
versification, at length COlne home to him, when long 
years have pas
ed, and he has had experience of life, and 
pierce him, as if be had never before known tbenl, with 
their 
ad earnestness and vivid exactness. 'fhen he 
COlnes to understand how it is that lines, the birth of 
some chance Dlorning or evening at an Ionian festi\.al, 
or anlong the Sabine hills, have lasted generation after 
generation, for thousands of years, with a power over 
the mind, and a charm, ,vhich the current literature of 
his own day, ,vith all its obvious advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival. Perhaps this is the reason of the 
medieval opinion about Virgil, a
 if a propheh or magi- 
cian ; his single ,vords and phrases, his pathetic half 
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lines, giving utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, 
'tb that pain and weariness, yet hope of better things, 
,vhich is the experience of her children in every time. 
5. And \vhat the experience of the world effects for 
the illustration of classical authors, that office the reli- 
gious sense, carefully cultivated, fulfils towards Holy 
Scripture. To the devout and spiritual, the Diviue 'V ord 
speaks of things, not merely of notions. And, again, to 
the disconsolate, the tempted, the perplexed, the suffer- 
ing, there comes, by means of their very trials, an 
enlargen1ent of thought, which enables them to see in it 
what they nevpr saw before. Henceforth there is to 
them a reality in its teachings, which they recognize as 
an argument, and the best of arguments, for its divine 
origin. Hence the practice of meditation on the Sacred 
Text; so highly thought of by Catholics. Reading, as 
we do, the Gospels from our youth up, we are in danger 
of becollling so familiar with them as to be dead to their 
force, and to view them as a mere history. The purpose, 
then, of meditation is to realize them; to make the facts 
which they relate stand out before our minds as objects, 
such as may be appropriated by a faith as living as the 
imagination \vhich apprehends them. 
It is obvious to refer to the unworthy use made of tbe 
n10re solemn parts of the sacred volutne by the mere 
popular preacher. His very mode of reading, \vhether 
warnings or prayers, is as if he thought them to be 
little more than fine writing, poetical in sense, musical 
in sound, and \vorthy of inspiration. The most awful 
truths are to him but sublime or beautiful conceptions, 
and are adduced and used by him, in season and out of 
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season, for his own purposes, for embellisbing his styJe 
or rounding his periods. But let his heart at length be 
ploughed by some keen grief or deep anxiety, and Scrip- 
ture is a new book to him. rrhis is the change ,vhich so 
often takes place in ,,,hat is called religious conversion, 
and it is a change so far sin1ply for the better, by what- 
ever infirmity or error it is in the particular case 
acconlpanied. And it is strikingly suggested to u
, to 
take a saintly example, in the confession of the patriarch 
Job, 'when he contrasts his apprehension oftbe....-\ln1ighty 
before and after his affiictions. He says he had indeed 
a true apprehension of the Divine Attributes before 
as well as after; but with the trial came a great 
change in the character of that apprehension :-""Tith 
the hearing of the ear," he says, "I have heard Thee, 
but now mine eye seeth Thee; therefore I reprehend 
myself, and do penance in dust and ashes." 


Let these instances suffice of real Assent in its rela- 
tion to Xotional; they lead me to make three remarks 
in further illustration of its character. 
1. The fact of the distinr.tI.ess of the images, which are 
required for real assent, is no 'warrant for the existence 
of the objects which those images represent. ..d. propo- 
sition, be it ever so keenly apprehended, may be true or 
may be false. If we simply put aside all inferential 
information, such as is derived from testimony, from 
general belief, from the concurrence of the senses, from 
COInnlon sense, or otherwise, we have no right to con- 
sider that we have apprehended a truth, merely because 
of tbe strength of our mental impression of it. Hence 
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tho proverb, c, Fronti nulla fides." An image, with the 
characters of perfect veracity and faithfulness, lnay be 
ever so di
tinct and eloquent an object presented before 
the mind (or, as it is sometimes caned, an " objectum 
internum," or a "subject-object "); but, nevertheless, 
there may be no external reality in the case, correspond- 
ing to it, in spite of its impressiveness. One of the 
most renlarka1)e instances of this fallacious impressive- 
ness is the il1usion which possesses the minds of able 
men, those especially who are exercised in physical in- 
vestigations, in favour ùf the inviolability of the laws of 
nature. Philosophers of the school of Hume discard the 
very supposition of miracles, and scornfully refuse to 
hear evidence in their behalf in given instances, from 
their intimate experience of physical order and of the 
ever-recurring connexion of antecedent and consequent. 
Their imagination usurps the functions of reason; anù 
theycannot bring themselves even to entertain as a hypo- 
thesis (and this is all that they are asked to do) a thought 
contrary to that vivid impression of which they are the 
victims, that the uniformity of nature, which they witness 
hour by hour, is equivalent to a necessary, inviolable law. 
Yet it is plain, and I shall take it for granted here, 
that when I a
sent to a proposition, I ought to have 
some more legitimate reason for doing so, than the 
brilliancy of the image of which that proposition is 
the expression. 'fhat I have no experience of a thing 
happening except in one "ray, is a cause of the intensity 
of my assent, if I a
sent, but not a reason for my a"sent- 
)n
. In saying this, I am not disposed to deny the pre- 
sence In some men of an idiosyncratic sagacity, which 
G 
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t
eally nnd rightly sees reasons in impressions wllieh 
COlumon n1en cannot see, and is secured frolH the peril 
of confusing truth with make-belief; but this is genius, 
and beyond rule. I grant too, of course, that acciden- 
tally Ï1nprcssiveness does in matter of fact, as in the 
instance ,vhich I have been giving, constitute the motive 
principle of belief; for the lllind is ever exposed to tho 
danger of being carried away by the liveliness of its 
conceptions, to the f-:acrifice of good sense and conscien- 
tious caution, and th(' grt'ater and the 1110re rare are its 
gifts, thp greater is the risk of swerving froln the lino of 
reason and duty; but here I aln not speaking of traus- 
gre
sions of rule any more than of exceptions to it, but 
{)f the nornlal con
titution of our n1Índs, and of the 
natural and rightful effect of acts of the ilnaginat
o
 
upon us, and this is, not to create assent, hut to 
intensify it. 
2. Next, .Assent, how'ever strong, and accorded to 
images however vivid, is not therefore neces
arily prac- 
tical. Strictly speaking, it is not imagination that 
causes action; but hope and fear, likes and ùislikes, 
:lppetite, passion, affection, the stirrings of selfishnpss 
and self-love. "\Vhat in1agination does for us is to find 
a means of stimulating th08û motive powers; and it 
(loes so by providing a supply of objects strong euough 
to stin1ulate them. The thought ofhollour, glory, duty, 
self-aggraudisement, gain, or on the other hanù of 
Divint' Goodness, future reward, eternal life, perse- 
veringly dwelt upon, leads u
 along a course of n,(.tion 
corresponding to itself, but ouly in ca
e there be that 
in our lllinds ,\
bich is congenial to it. llowpver, when 
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there is that prepa.ration of mind, the thought does lead 
to the act. Hence it is that the fact of a proposition 
being accepted with a real assent is accidentally an 
earnest of that proposition being carried out in conduct, 
and the imagination may be said ill sume sense to be of 
a practical nature, inasmuch as it leads to practice indi- 
rectly by the action of its object upon the affections. 
3. ffbere is a third remark suggested by the view 
'v hich I have been taking of real assents, viz. that they 
are of a personal character, each individual having his 
own, and being known by them. It is otherwise with 
notions j notional apprehension is in itself an ordinary 
act of our common nature. All of us have the power of 
abstraction, and can be taught either to make or to enter 
into the same abstractions; and thus to co-operate in 
the establishlnent of a common measure between mind 
and mind. And, though for one and all of us to assent 
to the llotions which we thus apprehend in common, is 
a further step, as requiring the adoption of a common 
stand-point of principle and judgment, yet this too 
depends in good mea
ure on certain logical processes of 
thought, with which "
e are all familiar, and on facts 
,vhich we all take for granted. But we cannot make 
t:5urc, for ourselves or others, of real apprehension and 
assent, bccaus0 we have to secure first the images which 
are their ohjects, and these are often peculiaralld special. 
They depend on personal experience; and the experience 
of one nlan is not the experience of another. Real 
as
ent, then, as the experience which it presupposes, is 
proper to the iudiviùual, anù, as such, thwarts rather 
than proillotes the Intercourse of luan with man. It 
n 2 
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shuts itself up, as it wpre, in its o\vn home, or at least it 
i'i its own \vitness and its own standard; and, as in the 
instances above given, it cannot be reckoned on, anti- 
cipated, accounted for, illasmuch as it is the accident 
of this man or that. 
I call the characteristics of an individual accidents, in 
spite of the universal reign of la\v, berause they are 
severally the co-incidents of many laws, and there are 
no la\vs as Jet di
covered of such coinciùence. A man 
who is run over in t11e street and kil1ed, in one sense 
suffers according to rule or hnv ; he was crossing, he was 
short-sighted or In'e-occupied in mind, or he was looking 
another way; he was deaf, lame, or flurried; and the cab 
can1e up at a great pace. If all this was so, it was by a. 
necessity that he "as run over; it would have been a 
miracle if he had escaped. So far is clear; but what is 
not clear is how aU these 'Various conditions met together 
in the particular case, ho\v it was that a man, short- 
sighted, hard of hearing, deficient in presence of mind, 
hc:Lppened to get in the way of a cab hurrying along to 
catch a train. rrhis concrete fact does not come under 
any law of sudden deaths, but, like the earth's yearly 
path which I spoke of above, is thp accident of the 
individual. 
It does not meet the case to refer to the law of 
averages, for such laws deal ,vith percentages, not with 
inùiviùuals, and it is about individuals that I am speak- 
ing. rl'hat this particular man out of the three milliolls 
congregated in the luetropolis, \vas to have the expe- 
rience of this catastrophe, and to be the select victinl to 
fI}Jpease t11
t la"r of averages, no statistical tables could 
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foretell, even though they could determine that it \vas 
in the fates that in that week or day some four persons 
in the ]l'ngth anù breadth of London should be run over. 
And in lik0 manner that this or that person should have 
the particular experiences necessary for real a
sent on 
any point, that the Deist should become a Theist, the 
Erastian a Catholic, the Protectionist a Free-trader, the 
Conservative a Legitinlist, the high Tory an out-and-out 
Democrat, are facts, each of which may be the result of 
a multitude of coincidences in one and the same indi- 
vidual, coincidences which we have no means of deter- 
mining, and which, therefore, we may call acc idents. 
For- 


" Tbere's a Divinity tbat shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will." 


Such accidents are the characteristics of persons, ac;; 
dipèrentiæ and properties are t
e characteristics of 
species or natures. 
That a man dies when deprived of air, is not an 
accident of his person, but a la\v of his nature; that he 
cannot live without quinine or opium, or out of the 
climate of 1Iadeira, is his own peculiarity. If all men 
everywhere usually had the yellow fever once in their 
lives, we should call it (speaking according to our 
knowledge) a la\v of the human constitution; if the 
inhabitants of a particular country commonly had it, 
we should call it a law of the climate; if a healthy man 
Las a fever in a heahhy place, in a healthy 
eason, we 
call it an accident, though it be reducible to the coin- 
cidence of laws, because there is no known law of their 
coincidence. To be rational, to have speech, to P3,sS 
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through successive changes of mind and body from 
infancy to death, bc10ng to man's nature; to have a 
pnrticular history, to be married or single, to have 
children or to be childless, to live a gi\ en nUlnber of 
years, to have a certain cOllstitution, moral tenlpera- 
mellt, intellectual outfit, mental formation, these and 
the like, taken altogether, are the accidents which 
make up our notion of a lllan's person, and are the 
ground-work or condition of his particular experiences. 
ßIorcover, various of the experiences which Lefall 
this nlan Iua)" be the same as those \vhich befall that., 
although those experiences result each froIn the conl- 
bination of its o,vn accidents, and are ultimately trace- 
able each to its own special condition or history. rfhat 
is, ilnages which are posses
ed in conlnlon, ,vith their 
apprehensions and assents, may nevertheless be per- 
sonal characteristics. If two or three hundred men are 
to be found, who cannot live out of 
radeira, that 
inability,vouhl still be an accident and a pecul
arity of 
each of them. Even if in each case it implied delicacy of 
lungs, still that delicacy is a vague notion, comprehend- 
ing under it a great variety of cases in detail. If" five 
hundred brethren at once" sa\v our risen Lorù, that 
common experience would not be a law, but a personal 
accident ,vhich was the prerogative of each. And so 
again in this day the belief of so many thousands in 
His Divinity, is not therefore notional, because it is 
COllnnon, but may be a real and personal belief, being 
produced in differpnt individual minds by various ex- 
periences and disposing causes, variously combined; 
f'uch a
 a warm or strong Ünaginat.ion, great sensibility, 
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compunction and horror at sin, frequenting th
 
lass 
and other rites of the Church, meditating on the con- 
tents of the Gospels, fanliliarity with hymns and re- 
ligious poems, dwelling on the Evidences, parental 
example and in
truction, religious friend:::;, strange pro- 
viùences, powerful preaching. In each case the image 
in thp lUilHI, with the experiences out of which it is 
fOrlned, ,vould be a personal result; and, though the 
satne in all, would in each case be so idiosyncratic ill 
its circUlllstauces, that it would stand by itself, a special 
formation, unconnected with any law; though at the 
same time it would necessarily be a principle of sym- 
pathy and a bond of intercourse between those whose 
Ininds had been thus variously ,vrought into a common 
. a
sent, far stronger than could follo\v upon any multi- 
tude of mere notions \vhich they unanilnously held. 
Alid even when that a
sent is not the result of con- 
current causes, if such a case is pos
ible, but has one 
single origin, as the study of Scripture, careful teach- 
ing, or a religious temper, still its presence argues a 
special history, and a personal fonnation, which an 
abstraction does llÜt. For an abstraction can be made 
at will, and may be the work of ,a moment; but the 
1110ral experiences which perpetuate themselves in 
images, tnu
t be sought after in order to be found, anlL 
encouraged and cultivated in order to be appropriated. 


I have now said aU that occurs to me on the subject 
of Real A ssents, perhaps not without some risk of 
subtlety and minuteness. They are sornetimes called 
beliefs, convictions, certitudes j and, as given to mora) 
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objects, they are perhap
 as rarp as they are powerful. 
Till ,ve have them, in spite of a full apprehension and 
assent in the field of notions, we have no intellectual 
nloorings, and are at the mercy of impulses, fancies, 
and wandering lights whether as regards personal 
conduct, social and political action, or religion, These 
heliefs, be they true or fal
e in the particular case, form 
t.he mind out of which they gro\v, and Ï1npart to it a 
seriou
ness and manliness ,vLich inspires in other minds 
a confidence in its views, and is one secret of persua- 
sivene
s and influence in tho public stage of the world. 
They create, as the case lnay be, heroes and saints, 
great leaùers, statesmen, preachers, and refornlers, the 
pioneers of discovery in science, visionaries, fanatics, 
knight-errants, delnagogues, and adventurers. They 
have given to the ,vorld lHen of one idea, of immense 
energy, of adamantine 'v ill , of revolutionary power. 
They kindle sympathies betwepn nlan and Dlan, and 
knit together the innumerable units which constitute 
a race and a nation. They become the principle of its 
political existence; they Ï1npart to it homogeneity of 
thought and fellowship of [urpose. They have given 
form to the medieval theocracy and to. the l\Iahometan 
superstition; they are now the life both of "Holy 
Russia," and of that freedom of speech and action 
which i
 the special boa
t of Englishmen. 
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 3. NOTIONAL AND REAL ASSENTS CONTRASTED. 


IT appears from what has been said, that, though Real 
A
sent is not intrinsically operative, it accidentally and 
inclirectlyaffects practice. It is in itself an intellectual 
act, of which the object is presented to it by the imagi- 
nation; and though the pure intellect does not lead to 
action, nor the imagination either, yet the imagination 
has the means, which pure inteHect has not, of stimu- 
]ating those powers of the mind from ,yhich action 
proceeds. Rcal Assent then, or Belief, as it may be 
called, viewed in itself, that is, silnply as Assent, does 
not lead to action; but the images in ,vhich it lives, 
representing as they do the concrete, have the power of 
the concrete upon the affections and pa
sions, and by 
means of these indirectly become operative. Still this 
practical influence is not invariable, nor to be relied on; 
for given images may have no tendency to affect given 
minds, or to excite them to action. Thus, a philosopher 
or a poet may vividly realize the briUiant rewards of 
military genius or of eloquence, without ,vishing either 
to be a commander or an orator. However, on the 
whole, broadly contrasting Belief with Notional Assent 
"1.ud with Inference, we shall not, with this explanation, 
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be yery ,vrong in rronouncing that acts of X otional 
.1tssent and of Inference do not atfect our conduct., 
and act::; of Belief, that is, of Real Assent, do (not 
n
ce

nrily, but do) iltfect it. 
I haxe searc
ly spoken of Inference since my Intro- 
ductory Chapter, though 1 intend, bpfùre I conclude, to 
consider it fully; but I have 
aid enough to adlnit. of 
nlY introducino. it here in contrast with Real 
\..ssent or 
nelief, and that contrast is necessary in order to COlli- 
pletp what I have been saying about the lattpr. Let 
nle then, for the sake of the latter, be allowed here to 
repeat, that, while Assent, or 13elief, presupposes some 
apprchellsiou of the things believed, Inf0rence requires 
no apprehension of the things inferred; that in conse- 
quence, Inference is necessarily concerned 'with surfaces 
and aspect'; that it begins ,yith itself, and ends ,vith 
itself; that it does not reach as far as facts; that it is 
employed upon fOl'lnula
; that, as far as it takes real 
objects of whatever kind into account, such as Illotives. 
una action:;:, character and conduct, art, science, taste, 
11101'al
, rt.ligion, it deals with thern, not as they are, but 
silnply in its o,vn line, as materials of argument or in- 
quiry, that they are to it nothing more than major and 
nlil10r prelnisses and conclusions. Belief, on the other 
band, being cUllcerned ,vith things concrete, not ab- 
stract, which variously excite the n1Índ from their nlora} 
and ilnagillative properties, has for its objects, not only 
directly what is true, but inclusivply what is beautiful, 
useful, adrnirahle, heroic; objects which kindle devotion, 
rouse the pa
::;ions, and attach the affections; and thus it 
leads the way to actions of every kind, to the establish- 
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ment of principles, and the fornlation of character, and 
is thus again intitnately connected with ,vhat is indi- 
viJual and per
onal. 


I insisted on this marked distinction between Beliefs 
on the one hand, and Xotional Åssents and Infen>nces 
on the other, n)allY years ago in words which it will be 
to my purpose to use now. 1 I quote them, becau
e, over 
an(l above their app05iteness in thi
 place, they present 
the doctrine on ,vhich I have been insisting, from a 
second point of vip.w, and with a freshness and force 
which I cannot now conunand, and, moreover, (though 
they are my own, neverthe
ess, from the length of titHe 
which has elapsed since their publication), ahnost with 
the cogt'l1cy of an independent testimony. 
They occur in a protest which I had occasion to write 
in February, ] 841, against a dangerous doctrine main- 
tained, as 1 considered, by two very eminent Illen of 
that day, now no more-Lord Brougham and 
ir Hobert 
Peel. That doctrine was to the effect that the clailns 
of religion could be secured and sustained in the nlaS8 of 
Inen, and in particular in the lower classes of society, by 
acquaintance ,vith literature and physical science, and 
through the in!':trumentality of 1Ipchanics' Institutes 
and Heal1ing Rooln
, to the serious disparagement, as it 
seemed to TIle, of direct Christian instruction. In the 
course of my remnrks is fonnd the passage which I shall 
here quote, and which, with whatever differences in 
terminology, and hardihood of assertion, befitting the 


1 Vide "Discussions nnd Arguments 011 Yarions Sllbjprts," art. 4. 
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circumstance___ of its publication, nay, as far as worJ
 go, 
inaccuracy of theological statement, suitably illustrates 
the subject here under di8cus
ion. It runs thus :- 
" People :--ay to Inc, that it is but a dreanl to suppose 
that Christianity should regain the or ganic power in 
human society,vhich once it posse
sed. I cannot help 
that; I never f'aid it could. I am not a politician; I 
alTI proposing no Ineasnres, but exposing a fallacy and 
re
isting a pretence. Let Bent11a1l1isnl reign, if men 
have no aspirations; but do Dot tell then1 to be romantic 
and then solace them ,vith ' p-lory :' do not attempt by 
philosophy what ouce was done by religion. The 
ascendency of faith may be impracticable, but the reign 
of knowledge is incolnprehen
ible. 'rhe problem for 
statesmen of this age i8 how to educate the masses, and 
literature and science cannot give the solution. . . . 
" bcience gives us the grounds or premisses from 
which religious truths are to be inferred; but it does not 
set about inferring them, n1uch less does it reach the 
inference-that is not its province. It brings before us 
phenomena, and it leaves us, if ,ve ,vill, to call them 
'yorks of design, wisdom, or benevolence; anù further 
still, if ,ye will, to proceed to confess an Intelligent 
Creator. ".... e have to take its facts, a11d to give them a 
meaning, and to draw our own conclusions from them. 
First comes knowledge, then a view, then reasoning, 
and then belief. This is why science has so little of a 
1'pligious tendency; deductions have no power of per- 
suaSIon. The heart is commonly reached, not through 
the reason, but through the imagination, by means of 
direct impressions, by the testitnony offacts and events, 
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by history, by description. Persons influence us, voices 
111elt U:', looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. l\IallY a 
Inan .willlivp and die upon a dogma: no man wiU be a 
lnartyr for a conclusIon. A conclusion is but an opinion; 
it is not a thing ,vhich is, but which ,ve are ( quite .sU're 
about;' and it has often been observed, that we never say 
,ve are sure and certain witl10ut inlplying that ,ve doubt. 
To say that a thing 'iìUlst be, is to admit that it may not 
be. :No one, I 
ay, will die for his own calculations: he 
dies for realities. This is why a literary religion is so 
EttIe to be depended upon; it looks well in fair weather; 
hut its doctrines are opinions, and, when called to suffer 
for them, it slips them bet ween its folios, or burns them 
at its hearth. And this again is the secret of the distrust 
and raillery with \vbich Il10ralists have been so cOIllllionly 
visited. rrhey 
a.y and do not. "Thy? Because they 
are conternplating the fitness of things, and they live 
by the square, when they should be rpalizing their high 
maxi IllS in the concrete. Now Sir Robert Peel thinks 
better of natural hístory, chemistry, and astronomy 
than of such ethics; but these too, what are they more 
than divinity in posse? He protests against 'cont-ro- 
vcrsialllivinity:' is inferential much better? 
" I have 110 confidence, then, in philosophers who can- 
not help being religious, and are Christians by implica- 
tion. They sit at home, and reach forward to distances 
which astonish us; but they hit without grasping, and 
are sometimes as confident about shadows as about reali- 
ties. They have "
orked out by a calculation the lie of a 
country which thpy never saw, and mapped it by means 
of a gazetteer; and, likp blind men, though theJ' can 
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put a stranger on his way, they cannot walk straight 
themselves, and do !lot feel it quite their busine
s to 
,valk at all. 
" Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric 'with the nlu1titude; 
first shoot round corners, and you may not despair of 
-conyerting by a syllogism. rrellinen to gain notions of 
n Creator from His works, and, if they ,vere to set about 
it (which nobody does) they would be jaded and wearied 
l'y the labyrinth they,vere tracing. rrheir n1inds would 
be gorged and surfeited by the logical operation. Logi- 
-ciaus are more set upon concluding rightly, than on right 
conclusions. rrhey cannot see the end for the process. 
Fe"r men have that power of Inind ,vhich may hold fast 
and firiuly a variety of thoughts. 'Ve ridicule' lllen of 
une idea;' but a great l11auy of us are born to 1e such, 
and we should be happier if ,ve knew it. To most I11Cll 
arglllnellt luakes the point in hand only n10re doubtful, 
and consillerably le
s iTnpressive. After all, luan is not a 
reasoning aninull; he is a seeiug, feeling, conte111plating, 
acting finiinal. lIe is influenced by what is direct and 
precise. It is very ,veIl to freshen our Í111pressions and 
cunvictions froin physics, bnt to create tht:'ill we lllust go 
elsewhere. Sir Robert Peel' never CRn think it possible 
that a nlÏnd can be so constituted, tllat, after being 
fan1Íliarized ,vith the wonderful discoverie
 which have 
been In
H.le in every part of experimental bcience, it can. 
retire from such contemplations without more en
arged 
conceptions of God's providence, and a higher revel'enco 
for Hib K alne.' If he speaks of religious mind, he perpe- 
trntes a truism: if of irreligious, he insinuates a paradox. 
" Life is not long enough for a religion of inferences; 
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we shaH never have done beginning, if we determine 
to begin with proof. vVe shall ever be layin
 our 
fùundations; we shall turn theology into evidences, 
and divines into textuaries. "'tVe shall never get at 
our first principles. Resolve to believe nothing, anù 
you must prove your proofs and analyze your ele- 
ments, sinking farther and farther, and finding 'in 
the lowest depth a lower deep: till you come to the 
broad bOSOlll of scepticism. I would rather be bound 
to defend the reasonableness of assuming that Chris- 
tianity is true, than to demonstrate a moral govern- 
ance from the physical world. Life is for action. If 
've insist on proofs for every thing, we shall never 
con1e to action: to act you must as
ume, and that 
a

umption is faith. 
"Let no one suppose, that in 
aying this I am 
111aintaining that all proofs are equally difficult, and all 
propositions equally debatable. Some assumptionR 
are greater than others, and some doctrines involve 
postulates larger than others, and more numerous. I 
only say, that impressions lead to action, and that 
reasonings lead from it. Knowledge of prelni

e::;, 
and inferences upon them,-this is not to lite. It is 
very well as a matter of liberal curiosity and uf 
philosophy to analyze our modes of thought: but 
let this come second, and when there is leisure for 
it, a.nd then our exall1inations will in many ,vays 
even be subservient to action. But if we comn1ence 
with scientific knowledge and argumentative proof, 
or lay any great stress upon it as the ba
is of personal 
Christianity, or attclnpt to wake llian moral and 
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religious by libraries alld Uluseums, let us in con- 
si
tl'ncv take chelllists for our cooks , and mineraloO'ists 

 ö 
for our Inasons. 
" Now I ,vish to state all this as Inatter of fact, to 
be judged by the ca1Jdid testimony of any persons 
wL
ltev('r. 'Vhy \Vü are so constituted that faith, 
not kno\vledge or argument, is our principle of action, 
is a question with \vhich I have nothing to do; but 
I think it is a fact, and, if it be such, ".e must 
resign ourselves to it as best we Inay, unless \ve 
take refuge in the intolerable paradox, that the Tnass 
of mell are created for nothing, and are Ineant to 
leave life as they entered it. 
"So well bas this practically been understood In 
an ages of the \vol'ld, that no religion yet has been a 
religion of phy
ics or of philosophy. It has ever 
been synonynlous with revelation. It never has been 
a deduction fronl what we know; it has ever been an 
assertion of what we arc to believe. It has never 
lived in a conclusion; it bas ever been a message, a 
history, or a vision. No legislator or priest ever 
dreamed of educating our Doral nature by science or 
by argun1ent. There is no difference bere between 
true religion and pretended. Moses was instructed 
not to reac;on from tbe creation, but to work miracles. 
Christianity is a history supernatural, and almost 
scenic: it tells us 'what its Author is, by telling us 
w hat He has done. . . . 
" Lord Brougbam bimself bas recognized the force 
of this principle. He bas not left his philosophical 
religion to argument; he has comu1itted it tv the 
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keeping of the in]agination. \Vhy should he depict a. 
great republic of letters, and an intellectual pantheon, 
except that he feels tLat instances aud patterns, not 
logical reasonings, are the li\
ing conclu
ions which 
alone have a hold over the affectiul.ls or can form the 
character 
 " 
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\\ E are now able to deterlnille \"hat a òogma of faith 
is, and ,vhat it is to believe it. ..A dogrna is a propo- 
sition; it stand
 for a notion or for a thing; and to 
believe it is to give the a
::;ent of the n1Ïnd to it, as it 
stands for the one or for the other. To give a r{'al 
flsseut to it is an act of religion; to give a notional, 
is a theolog-ical act. It is discerned, rested in, and 
appropriated a
 a reality, by the religious imagination; 
it is held as a truth, by the theological inteUect. 
:Not as if there ,vere in fact, or could be, any line of 
<Iclnarcation or party-,vall l et\veen these two moùes of 
assent, the religious and the theological. As intellect 
is common to all men as ,veIl as imagination, every 
reI igious luan is to a certain extent a theologian, and 
no theology can start or thrive ,vithout the initiative 
:and abiding presence of religion. As in matters of 
this ,vorld, sense, sensatIon, instinct, int.uition, supply 
us with facts, and the intellect uses them j so, as re- 
gards our relations with the Supreme Being, 'we get our 
facts from the ,v
tnes
. first of nature, then of revela- 
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tion, and our doctrines, in which they issue, through 
the exerci::;e of abstraction and inference. This is 
obvious; but it does not interfere with holding that 
there is a theological habit of mind, and a religious, 
each distinct from each, religion using theology, and 
theology using religion. This being understood, I 
rropose to consider the dogmas of the Being of a God, 
and of the Divine Trinity in Unity, in their relation 
to assent, both notional and real, and principally to 
real assent ;-however, I have not yet finished all I 
ha ve to say by ,yay of introduction. 
N ow first, Iny subject is assent, and not inference. 
I aLn not proposing to set forth the arguments which 
issue in the belief of these doctrines, but to investigate 
what it is to believe in them, ,vhat the mind does, what 
it cOlltmnplates, when it makes an act of faith. It is 
true that the same elementary facts which create an 
object for an assent, also furnish matter for an inference: 
and in showing what ,ve believe, I shall unavoidably be 
in a Ineasure showing why we believe; but this is the 
very reason that lnakes it necessary for me at the ou tset 
to in
ist on the real distinction bet\veen these t\VO con- 
currillg and coincident courses of thought, and to pre- 
mise by way of caution, lest I should be misunderstood, 
that I am not considering the question that there is a 
God, but rather what God is. 
.A.lld secondly, I Inean by belief, not precisely faith, 
1ecau
e faith, in it
 theulogical sense, includes a belief, 
not only ill the thing believed, but also in the ground of 
believing; that is, not only belief in certain doctrines, 
out belief in them expressly because God has revealed 
H 3 
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them; but ]Icre I anI engaged only with ,vhat is called 
the material object of faith,-with the thing believed, 
not ,vith the fornlal. 'rhe Almighty ,vitnesses to llimself 
in Revelation; "
e believe that He is One and that He is 
Three, because He says so. '\T e believe also what lie 
tells us about liis Attributes, His providences alid dis- 
pensation
, His d.etern1Înations and acts, what He has 
done and what He win do. And if all this is too much 
for us, whether to bring at one tilHe before our minds 
froIll its variety, or even to apprehend at all or enunciate 
from our narrowness of inteHect or ,vant of learning, 
then åt least we believe 'l.n globo all that lIe has revealed 
to us about Hin1self, and that, because fIe has revealed 
it. However, this " because He 
ays it" does not enter 
into the scope of the present inquiry, but only the truths 
themselves, and these particular truths, " JIe is One," 
" He is Three;" and of these two, both of ,vhi
h are 
in Revelation, I shall consider" He is One," not as a 
revf'aled truth, but as, what it is also, a natural truth, 
the foundation of all religion. And with it I begin. 
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 1. BELIEF IN ONE GOD. 


'1 HERE is one GOD, such and such in Nature and 
Attributes. 
I say" such and such," for, unless I explain what I 
mean by " one God," I use words which may mean any 
thing or nothing. I may mean a mere anÍlna 'lnundi ; 
or an initial principle which once was in action and now 
is not; or collective humanity. I speak then of the God 
of the Theist and of the Christian: a God ,vho is 
numerically One, who is Personal; the Author, Sus- 
tainer, and Finisher of all things, the life of Law and 
Order, the 
foral Governor; One who is Supreme and 
Sole; like Himself, unlike all things besides Himself 
which all are but His creatures; distinct from, inde- 
pendent of them all; Onewho is self-existing, absolutely 
infinite, who has ever been and ever ""ill be, to ,vhom 
nothing is past or future; who is all perfection, and the 
fulness and archetype of every possible excellence, the 
Truth Itself, \Visdom, Love, Justice, Holiness; One who 
is All-powerful, All-knowing, Omnipresent, Inconlpre- 
hensible. 
rhese are some of the distinctive prerogatives 
which I ascribe uDconditionaUyand unreservedly to the 
great Being whom I call God. 
This being what Theists mean ,vhen they speak of 
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God, their assent to this truth adlnits without difficulty 
of being what I have called a notional assent. It is an 
a
sent following upon acts of inference, and other purely 
intellectual exercises; and it is fin assent to a, large de- 
veloplnent of predicate;, correlative to each other, or at 
least intimately connected together, drawn out as if on 
paper, Hs WtJ 111ig-ht tl1ap a country which" e had nev'er 
scpn, or con
truct nlathell1atical taLle
, or ma
ter the 
methods of di
covery ufKe"..ton or Davy, without bein
 
geugraphers, ma,thematicians, or chenli::;ts onrselvt's. 
Sû far is clear; but the question follows, Can I attflin 
to any n101"e viviù assent to the Being of a God, than 
that \vhich is given merely to notions of the intellect? 
Can I euter "jth a personal knowledge into the circJe 
of truths which make up that great thought. Can I 
rise to ,,-hat I have ca.lled an imaginative apprehension 
of it? Can 1 believe as if I saw? Since such a high 
assent requires a present experience or memory of the 
fact, at first sight it \Vould seem as if the ans,,-er must 
be in the negative; for how can I assent as if I sa,y, 
unless 1 have seen r but no one in this life can see God. 
Yet I conceive a real asseht is possible, and I proceed 
to show how. 
\\,'"hen it is said that we cannot see God, this is unJe- 
niable; but still in ,vhat sense have we a discernment of 
1 lis creatures, of the individual beings which surrounù 
us? The evidence which we have of their presence lies 
in the phenor.nen
J which address our senses, and our 
warrant for taking these for evidence is our instinctive 
certitude tha.t they are evidence. By the law of our 
llature we associate t hose sensible phenomena or ÏIn- 
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pressions with certain units, individuals, substances, 
whatever they are to be called, which are outside and 
out of the reach of sense, and we picture them to our- 
selves in those phenoillena. The phenomena are 
as if pictures; but at the same tÏ1ne they give us no 
exact measure or character of the unknown things 
beyond them ;-for who will say there is any uni- 
formity bet,veen the inlpressions which two of us 
,,"ould respectively have of some third thing, sup- 
posing one of us had only the sense of touch, and the 
other only the sense of hearing? Therefore, when we 
speak of our having a picture of the things which are 
perceived through the senses, ,ve mean a certain repre- 
sentation, true as far as it goes, but not adequate. 
And so of those intellectual and moral obiects which 
are brought home to us through our sen:;"ö .-that they 
exist, we know by instinct; that they are such and such, 
we apprehend from the impressions which they leave 
upon our minds. Thus the life and writings of Cicero 
or Dr. .Johnson, of St. Jerome or St. Chrysostom, leave 
upon us certain impressions or the intellectual and moral 
character of each of them, sui gene}'is, and unmistakable 
\Ve take up a passage of Chrysostom or a passage of 
Jerome; there is no possibility of confusing the one with 
the other; in each case we see the man in his language. 
And so of any great Ulan 'whom 'we may have kno,vn: 
that he is not a 111 ere impression on Our senses, but a real 
being, we kno,,, by instinct; that he is such and such, 
we know by the matter or quality of that impression. 
Now certainly the thought of God, as Theists enter- 
tain it, is not gained bvan instinctive association of Hi.., 
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presence with any sensible phenomena; but the office 
which the senses directly fulfil as regards creation that 
devolves indirectly on certain of our mental phenomena. 
as regards the Creator. 'fhose phenomena are found 
in the sense of moral oblj
ation. As from a multitude 
-of instinctive perceptions, acting in particular instances, 
()f something beyond the senses, we generalize the 
notion of an external ,vorId, and then picture that world 
in and according to those particular phenomena from 
which we started, so from the perceptive power which 
identifies the intimations of conscience with the rever- 
berations or echoes (so to say) of an external admo- 
nition, ,ve proceed on to the notion of a Supreme Ruler 
and Judge, and then again we image Him and His 
attributes in those recurring intimations, out of which, 
as me nt'll phenomena, our recognition of His existence 
'vas originally gained. And, if the impressions which 
IIis creatures 1nake on us through our senses oblige us 
to regard tbose creatures as sui genC1-is respectively, it 
is not ,,'onderfnI that the nC'tices, which He indirectly 
giv'es us through our conscience, of His own nature 
are such as to make us u
derstand that He is like 
IIilnself and like nothing else. 
I have already said I am not proposing here to 
prove the Being of a God; yet I have found it impos- 
sible to avoid saying where I look for the proof of it. 

'or I am looking for that proof in the same quarter as 
that from which I would commence a proof of His 
attributes and character,-by the same means as those 
by which I show how we apprehend Him, not merely as a 
notion, but as a reality. The last indeed of the8e three 
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investigations alone concerns me here, but I cannot 
altogether exc1ude the two forme\- 
rom my considera- 
tion. However, I repeat, what I am directly aiming 
at, is to explain how we gain an image of God and give 
a real assent to the proposition that He exists. And 
next, in order to do this, of course I must start frolll 
some first principle ;-and that first principle, \vhich I 
aSSUlue and shall not attelnpt to prove, is that which 
I should also use as a foundation in those other two 
inquiries, viz. that ,ve have by nature a conscience. 
I a
sun1e, then: that Conscience has a legitimate place 
among our mental acts; as real1y so, as the action of 
memory, of reasoning, of imagination., or as the sense of 
the beautiful; that, as there are objects ,vhich, when 
presented to the n1Ïntl, cause it to fecI gricf, regret, joy, 
or desire, so there are things which excite in us approba- 
tion or blaIne, and which we in consequence call right or 
wrong; and which, experienced in ourselves, kindle in 
us that specific sense of pleasure or pain, ,vhich goes 
by the name of a good or bad conscience. This being 
taken for granted J I shall attempt to show that in this 
8pecial feeling, ,vhich follows on the cou1mission of 
what we call right or wrong, lie the materials for the 
renl apprehension of a Divine Sovereign and Judge. 
The feeling of conscience (being, I repeat, a certain 
keen sensibility, pleasant or painful,-self-approval and 
hope, or cOlllpunction and fear,-attendant on certain 
of our actions, which in consequence we call right or 
wrong) is twofold :-it is a moral sense, and a sense 
of duty; a judgment of the reason and a magisterial 
dictate. Of course its act is indivisible; still it has 
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these two aspects, distinct from each other, and admit. 
ting of a separate consideration. rrhough I lost IHY 
sense of the obligation ,vhich I lie under to abstain 
from acts of dishonesty, I should not in consequence 
lose Iny sense that such actions 'v ere an outrage offered 
to Iny moral nature. Again; though J lost my sense 
of their Inoral deformity, I should not therefore lose my 
sense tha.t they ,vere forbidden to me. Thus con
cience 
has both a critical and a judicial office, and though its 
promptings, in the breasts of the millions of human 
beings to ,,,honl it is giveu, are not in all cases correct, 
that does not necessarily interfere with the force of its 
testilllony and of its sanction: it
 testimony that there 
i:; a right aud a ,vrong, and its sanction to that tcstilllOIlY 
conveyed in the feeliLlg
 ,vhich attend on right or \Vrollg 
conduct. Here I have to speak of conscience in the 
latter point of view, not as supplying us, by means of 
its various acts, \"ith the elelnents of III orals, such as 
nlay be dcyeloped by the intellect into an ethical code, 
but simply as the dictate of an authoritative Inouitor 
bearing upon the details of conduct as they con1e before 
us, and conlplete in its sevlral acts, one by one. 
Let us then thus consider conscience, not as a rule of 
right <:onduct, but as a sanction of right conduct. This 
is its primary and most authoritative a
pect; it is thp 
ordinary sense of the word. Half the world would be 
puzzled to know what was meant by the moral sense; 
but everyone knows what is meant by a good or bad 
conscience. Conscienoe is ever forcing on us by threats 
and by promises that we must follow the right and 
dvoid the wrong; so far It is one and the same in the 
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mind of everyone, ,vhatever be its particular errors in 
particular Ininds as to the acts ,vhich it orders to be 
<lone or to be avoided; and in this respect it corre- 
sponds to our perception of the beautiful and deformed. 
As we have naturally a sense of the beautiful alid grace- 
ful in nature and art, though tastes proverbially differ, 
so we have a sense of duty and obligation, ,vhether we 
all associate it with the same certn in actions in particular 
or not. 11ere, however, Taste and Conscience part 
company: for the sense of beautifulness, as indeed the 
Moral Sense, ha'3 no special relations to persons, but 
contemplates objects in themselves; conscience, on the 
other hand, is concerned with persons prilnarily, and 
,\\'ith nctions Jnainly as viewed in their doers, or rather 
with self alone and one's own actions:, and ,vith others 
ollly indirectly and as if in association ,vith sel f. Aud 
further, taste is its own evidence, appealing to nothing 
beyond its o'vn sense of the beautiful or the ugly, and 
enjoying the specimens of the beautiful simply for their 
own sake; but conscience does not repose on itself
 but 
vaguely reaches forward to something beyond self, and 
dinl1y di
cerns a sanction higher than self for its deci- 
sions, a
 is evidenced in that keen sense of obligation 
and responsibility which informs them. And hence it 
is that ,ve are accustomed to speak of conscience as no 
voice, a term which "
e should never think of applying 
to the sense of the beautiful; and moreover a voice, or 
the echo of a. voice, i[uperative aud constraining, like 
no other dictate in the whole of our experience. 
And again, in consequence of this prerogative Of 
dictating and conlmanding, ,vhich is of its essenCé. 
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Conscience has an intimate bearing on our affections 
and emotions, leading us to reverence and a we, hope 
and fear, especially fear, a feeling which is foreign for 
the most part, not only to Taste, but even to the 
Ioral 
Sense, except in consequence of accitlental associations. 
K 0 fear is felt by anyone who recognizes that his 
conduct has not been beautiful, though he may be 
l110rtified at himself, if perhaps he has thereby forfeited 
sonle advantage; but, if he has ùeen betra.yed into 
any kind of ilnmorality, he ha::; a lively scn
e of 
re
ponsibility and guilt, though the act be no offence 
against society,-of distress and npprehension, even 
though it may be of present service to hitn,-of COlll- 
punction and regret, though in itself it be most 
pleasurable,-of confusion of face, though it may 
have no witnesses. These various perturbations of 
luind which are characteristic of a bad conscience, 
and may be very considerable,-se1f-reproach, poignant 
sllalne, haunting remorse, chill dismay at the prospect 
of tbe future,-and their contraries, when the con- 
science is good, as real though less forcible, self- 
approval, inward peace, lib'htness of heart, and the 
like,-these enlotions constitute a specific difference 
bet,veen conscience and our other intellectual senses, 
-common sense, good sense, sense of expedience, 
taste, sense of honour, and the like,-as indeed they 
would also constitute beb\reen conscience 
uld the 
moral sense, supposing these t\VO ,vere not aspects of 
one and the same feeling, exercised upon one and the 
sallie subject-matter. 
Rn nll1ch for the characteristic phenomena, 'whicl1 
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con
clence presents, nor is it difficult to dcternline 
what they ilnply. I refer once Inure to our fSen
e of 
the beautiful. This sense is attcnded by an intellec- 
tual enjoynlent, and is free from whatever is of the 
nature of en1otion, except in one case, viz. ,vhen it is 
excited hy personal objects; then it is that the tranquil 
feeling of admiration is exchanged for the excitement 
of affection and passion. Conscience too, considered 
as a moral sense, an intellectual sentill1ent, is a sense 
of achniratioll and disgust, of approbation and blalne: 
but it is sonlething more than a moral sense; it is 
always, w hat the sense of the beautiful is only in cer- 
tain ca
es; it is always emotional. No wonder then 
that it always Ï1nplies what that sense only sometilnes 
implies; that it always involves the recognition of a 
liying object, towards ,vhich it is directed. Inanimate 
things cannot stir our affection
; these are correlative 
with per:3ons. If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, 
are ashan1-ed, are frightened, at transgresðing the voice 
of conscience, this Ï1l1plies that there is One to whom 
we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upun us we fear. If, on doing wrong, 
we feel the salue tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which 
overwhelms us on hurting a nlother; if, on doing right, 
we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, the sanle 
soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our 
receiving praise from a fatber, we certainly have within 
us the image of some per8on, to whom our love and 
veneration look, in whose smile we find our happinL'
5, 
for ,vholn "e Yearn, towards whom we direct our 
pleading
, in whose auger we are troubled and '\a
te 
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away. These feelings in us are such as require for 
their exciting cause an intelligent being: we are not 
affectionate to\vards a stone, nor do we feel shame 
before a horse or a dog; we havp no remor:se or com- 
pnnction on breaking. mere human la\v: yet, so it is, 
conscience excites all these painful emotions, confusion, 
foreboding, self-condernnation; and on the other hand 
it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a 
resignation, and a hope, \vhich there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. " rrhe wicked flees, when no 
one pursueth;" then why does he flee? \vbence his 
terror? "Tho is it that he sees in solitude, in dark- 
ness, in the hidden chalnbers of his heart? If the 
cause of theRe emotions does not belong to this visible 
,vorJd, the Object to which his perception is directed 
must be Supernatural and Divine; and thus the 
phenomena of Conscience, as a dictate, avail to impress 
the imagination ,,'"ith the picture 1 of a Suprenle 
Governor, a Judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, 
retributive, and is the creative principle of religion, 
as the :Moral Sense is the principle of ethics. 
And let me here refer a;ain to the fact, to \vhich I 
have already dra,vn attention, that this instinct of tIle 
mind recognizing' an externall\Iaster in the dictate of 
conscience, and iUlaging the thought of Hilll in the 
definite inlpressions which conscience creates, is parallel 
to that other law of, not only human, Lut of brute 
nature, by which the presence of unseen individual 
beings is discerned under the shifting shapes and 
colours of the visible world. Is it by sense, or by 
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reason, that brutes understand the real unities, 
material and spiritual, ,vhich are signified by the 
lights and shadows, the brilliant ever-changing cali- 
doscope, as it may be called, which plays upon their 
retina ? :Not by reason, for they have not reason; not 
by sense, because they are transcending sense; there- 
fore it is an instinct. This fncu1ty on the part of 
brutes, unless ,ve were useq to it, would strike us a8 a 
great mystery. It is one peculiarity of animal natures 
to be susceptible of phenomena through the channels 
of sense; it is another to have in those sensible 
phenoulena a perception of the individuals to ,vhich 
this or that group of them belongs. This perception 
of individual things, amid the maze of shapes and 
colours ,vhich meets their sight, is given to brutes 
in large measures, anù that, apparently fron1 the 
mOlnent of their birth. I t is by no mere physical 
instinct, such as that which leads him to his mother 
for 111Ïlk, that the new-dropped lamb recognizes each 
of his fello,v lalnbkins as a 'v hole, consisting of ulauy 
parts bound up in one, and, before he is au hour old, 
makes experience of his and their rival individualities. 
And much more distinctly do the horse and Jog 
recognize even the personality of their master. How 
are We' to explain t.his apprehension of things, ,vhich 
are one and individual, in the midst of a ".orld of 
pluralities and transmutations, whether in the in
tance 
)f brutes or again of children? But until we account 
for the kno".}edge which an infant has of his nlother or 
hi
 nur:,p, what reason have we to take exception at 
the doctrine', a:::; F-trange anò. difficnlt, that in the dictate 
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of conscience, 'without previous experiences or analo. 
gical rea
oning, ho is able gradually to perceive the 
v'oice, or the echoes of the voice, of a 
Iaster, living, 
personal, anù sovereign? 
I grànt, of course, that ,ve cannot a

ign a date, ever 
so ra1"ly, Lefore 'which he haù learned nothing at all, 
-Ø.t1d forlned no mental associations, from the words and 
conduct of those ,,,ho have 
the care of him. But still, 
if a child of five or six years old, when reason is at 
length fully awake, has alrea.dy mastered and appro- 
priateù thoughts and beliefs, in consequence of their 
teaching, in snch sort as to he able to handle and 
apply thel11 familiarly, accorùing to the occasion, as 
principles of intellectual action, those beliefs at the 
ver.y least must be singularly congenial to his mind, if 
not connatural with its initial action. .And that such 
no spontaneous recf1ption of r8ligious truth:i is common 
,vith children, I shall take for granted, till I am con- 
vinced that I am wrong in so doing. The child keenly 
understands that there is a diffl-'rence between right 
and wrong; and when he has done what he believes 
to be wrong, he is conscious that he is offenùing One 
to 'VhOlll he is amenable, ,,'hoIn he does not see, who 
sees him. IIis mind re3ches forward with a strong 
pre
entilnent to the thought of a :\loral Governor, 
sovereign over him, mindful, and just. It comes to 
him like an impulse of nature to entertain it. 
It is my wish to take an ordinary child, but still one 
who is safe from intluences destructive of his religious 
instincts. Supposing he has offended his parents, he 
will all alone and without effort, as if it ,vere the most 
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l1f1tural of acts, place hinlself in the pre
ence of God, 
and ùeo' of IIirn to set him ri o c,.ht with theIne Let us 

 
eonsiùer how 11luch is contained in thi:,; sinlple act. 
First, it involves the impression on his rnind of an 
unseen Being with whom he is in immediate relation, 
and that relation so familiar that he can address 
IIilll whenever he himself chooses; next, of One 
whose goodwill towards hÜn he is assured of, and 
ean take for granted-nay, who loves him better, and 
is nearer to hitn, than his parents; further, of One 
who can hear him, wherever he happens to be, and 
who can read his thoughts, for his prayer need not be 
\pocal; lastly, of One who can effect a critic
l change 
ill the state of feeling of others towards hitn. rrhat 
is, we shall not be wrong in holding that this chilJ 
has in his u1Ïnd the image of an Invisible Being, who 
f'xercises a particular providence aillong us, who 
is present e\Tery where, who is heart-reading, heart- 
changing, f've)'-acce
sible, open to impetration. 'Vhat 
a strong and intimate vision of God must he have- 
alreally attained, if, as I have supposed, an ordinary 
trouble of [nind has the spontaneous effect of leading 
hiln fur consolation and aid to an lnvisible Persona} 
Power! 

Ioreover, this image brought before his nlental vision 
is the image of One ,vho by Í1nplicit threat and pron1Íse 
conlD1and
 certain things ,,,hich he, the 
amf' child coin- 
cidently, by the Sal!le act of his minò., approves; ,vhich 
receivp the aùlwsion of his III oral sense anò. judgment, as 
right and good. It is the iInage of One who is good, 
ina
lnuch as enjoining and enforcing what is right and 
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good, and \vho, in cousequpnce, not only excit.es in the 
child hope and fear,-nay (it may be ndded), gratitude 
to,vards Ilim, as giving a law and maintaining it by 
re\vard and punishment,-but kindles in him love to- 
wards Hiln. a,; 
iving þim a good law, and therefore as 
being good Hiu1self, for it is the property of goodness 
to kindle love, or rather the very object of love is good- 
ness; and all those disT,inct elements of the moral Jaw, 
,vhich the typical child, whom I am supposing, more or 
less consciously loves and approves,-t.ruth, purity, jus- 
tice, kindne
s, and the like,-are but shapes and aspects 
of goodu('
s. And having in his degree a sen
ibility 
to'wards then} all, for thp 
ako of thern all he is llloved 
to love the La,vgiver, who enjoins them upon him. 
And, as he can contemplnte these qualities and theír 
tl1al1ife
tations under the con1n1on nftIDt> of goodness, 
he is prepared to think of them as indivisible, corre- 
lative, 
upplement.ary of each other in one and the 
saIne Personality, so that there is no aspect of goodness 
\vhich God is not; 8nd that the Inore, because the 
notion of a perfection embracing all possible excellences, 
both moral and intellectual, is especially congenial to 
the mind, and there are in fact intellectual attributes, 
as ,veIl as Inoral, included in the child's inlage of God, 
[IS above represented. 
Such is the apprehension which even a child lnay 
have of his Dovereign Lawgiver and Judge; which is 
possible in the case of children, because, at lea
t, SOUle 
children possess it, ,yhether others possess it or no ; 
and which, when it is found in children, is found to act 
promptly and keenly, by reason of the pauf'ity of their 
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iùeo.s. It is an image of the good GoJ, good in 
IIillJ
elf, good relatively to the child, with \vbatever 
incoll1pleteness; an image, before it has been reflected 
on, and before it is recognized by hÍ1n as a notion. 
Though he cannot explain or define the ,vord "Goù," 
when told to use it
 his acts sho\v that to him it is 
far more than a word. He listens, indecd, with 
wonder and interest to fables or tales; he has a dim, 
shadowy sense of what he hears about persons and 
matters of this world; but he has that within him 
which actually vibrates, responds, and gives a deep 
meaning to the lessons of his first teachers about the 
will and the providence of God. 
Ho\v far this initial religious knowledge comes 
from without, and how far from within, how much 
is natural, how much implies a special divine aid 
which is above nature, we have no means of deter- 
nUlling, nor is it necessary for my present purpose to 
deternline. I am not engaged in tracing the in1age 
of God in the mind of a child or a man to its first 
origins, but showing that he can become possessed 
of such an image, over and above all mere notions of 
(j-od, and ill what that imaD'e consists. \Vhether its 
o . 
elements, latent in the mind, \voulù ever be elicited 
without extrinsic help is very doubtful; but whatever 
be the actual history of the first formation of the 
divine image within us, so far at least is certain, that, 
by inforlnations external to ourselves, as time goes 
on, it admits of being strengthened and improved. 
It is certain t.oo, that, \vhether it grows brighter 
and stronger, or, on the other hand, is dinllned, 
{ 
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distorted, or obliterated, depends on each of us 
individually, and on his circumstances. It IS lnore 
than probabh"\ that, in the eyellt, from neglect., 
from the temptations of life, froin bad companiulls, 
or from the urgency of. secular occupations, the light 
of the soul will fade ?J,vay and die out. 
len trans- 
gress their sense of duty, and gradually lose those 
sentiments of shanle and fear, the natural supple- 
ments of transgression, 'which, as ] have said, are 
the witnesses of the Unseen Judge. .1.nd, even ,vere 
it deemed impo
sible that those who hall in their 
first youth a genuine apprehension of Him, coulll 
ever utterly lose it, yet that 3pprehen
ion 111ay 
becolne almost undistingui"hahle from an inferential 
acceptance of the great truth, or may dwindle into 
a mere notion of their intellect. On the contrary, 
the image of God, if ùuly cherished, IJ1ay expand, 
deepen, and be cOillpleted, 'with the growth of their 
po'vers and in the COllr:-;e of life, uuder the varied 
le
sons, within ana without theIn, which ar{
 brought 
bOlne to thenl concerning that 
èln1e Goù, One and 
Personal, by means of eduJation, social intercourse, 
pxperience, and literature. 
To a mind thus carefully formed upon the basis 
of it
 natural conscience, the world, both of nature 
and of nlan, does but give back a reflection of tho
e 
trnths about the One Living God, which have been 
fanliliar to it from chilùhood. Good and e\ril 11leet 
us daily as ,yo pass through life, aud t.here are 
those ,vho think it philosophical to act towards tIlc 
Illanifestations of each with Suloe 
rt. C\.t ilnpartiality, 
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ac;: if evil had as much right to be there as good, 
or even a better, as having more striking triumphs 
and a. broader jurisòiction. And because the course 
of things is determined by fixed laws, they con- 
sider that those la\vs preclude the present agency 
of the Creator in the carrying out of particular 
Issues. It is otherwise \vith the theology of a religious 
Üuaginatioll. It has a living hold on truths which are 
really to be found in the world, though they are not 
upon the surface. It is able to pronounce by antici- 
pation, what it takes a long argument to prove-that 
good is the rule, and evil the exception. It is able to 
a5sume that, uniform as are the la\\Ts of nature, they are 
con
istent with a particular Providence. It interprets 
\vhat it sees around it by this previous inward teaching, 
a:-\ the true key of tbat 111aZe of vast complicated dis- 
order; and thus it gains a more and more consistent 
and lunlinous vision of God from the most unprolnising 
materials. Thus conscience is a connecting principle 
between tbe creature and his Creator; and the firmest 
hold of theological truths is gained by habits of per- 
sonal religion. 'Vhen lllen begin all tbeil' works with 
the thought of God, acting for His sake, and to fultil 
IIis will, when they ask Hi8 blessing on tht'lllseives and 
their life, pray to Him for the objects they de
ire, and 
see Him in the event, whether it be according to theil" 
prayers or not, they \vill find everything that happens 
tend to confirnl them in the truths about Hi III \vhich 
live in tbeir imagination, varied and unearthly as those 
truths ll1a.y be. Then they are brought into His pre- 
sence as that of a Living Per50n, and are able to hold 
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converse with IliIn, and that with a directness and sim- 
plicity, ,vith a confidence and intimacy, mutatis mutan- 
di
, which we use towards an earthly superior; so that 
it i:; doubtful whether ,ve realize the company of our 
fellow-men with grf'ater keenness than these favoured 
lnillùs are able to contemplate and adore the Unseen, 
Illcofllprehensible Creator. 
This vivid apprehension of religious objects, on \vhich 
I have been enlarging, is independent of the written 
record::, of 
evelation; it does not require any know- 
ledge of Scri pture, nor of the history or the teaching of 
thp Catholic Church. It is Independent of books. But 
if so luuch Inn)" be traced out in the twilight of .K aturai 
l
eligion, it is obvious how great an addition in fulness 
and exactness is made to our mental image of the 
Divine Personality and Attributes, by the light of 
Christianity. And, indeed, to give us a clear and 
sufficient object fqr our faith, is one main purpose of 
the supernatural Dispensation's of Religion. This pur- 
pose is carried out in the written \V ord, with an effec- 
tiveness which inspiration alone could 
ecure, first, by 
the histories which forIn so large a portion of the Old 
Testalnent; and scarcely less iUlpressively in the pro- 
phetical sy
ten), as it is gradually unfolded and per- 
fected in the ,vritings of those who were its ministers 
and spokesnlell. And as the exercise of the affections 
strengthens our apprehension of the object of them, it 
is impo

iLle to exaggerate the influence exerted on the 
religious imagination by a book of devotions so sub- 
lime, so penetrating, so fun of deep instruction as the 
Psalter, to say nothing of other portions .of the Hagio- 
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grapha. ..ind then as regards the N e,v Testament; the 
Gospels, from their subject, contain a manifestation of 
the Divine 
ature, so special, as to make it appear 
frolll the contrast as if nothing were known of God, 
when they are unknown. Lastly, the Apostolic Bpis- 
t10::-, the long history of the Church, with its fresh 
and fresh exhibitions of Divine Agency, the Lives of 
the Saint
, and the reasonings, internal collisions, 
and decisions of the Theological School, form an 
extended comment on the words and works of our 
Lord. 
I think I need Dot say more in illustration of the 
subject which I proposed for consideration in this Sec- 
tion. I have wished to trace the process by \vhich the 
mind arrives, not olllyat a notional, but at an in1aginative 
ur real assent to the doctrine tbat there is One God, that 
is, an a
sent made with an apprehension, not only of 
what the ,yords of the proposition nlean, but of the 
objt'ct denoted by theIne \Vitbout a proposition or 
thesis there can be no assent, no belief, at all; any nlore 
than there can be an inference without a conclusion. 
The propo
ition that there is One Personal and Present 
God may be held in either "
ay; either as a theological 
truth, or as a religious fact or reality. The notion and 
the rerJity a!'sC'nteù-to are represented by one and the 
saIne proposition, but serve as distinct interpretations 

f it. \VhCll tbe proposition is apprehended for the 
purposes of proof, analysis, comparison, and the like 
intellectual exercises, it is used as the expression of a 
notion; when for the purposes of devotion, it is the 
image of a reality. Theology, properly and directly, 
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deals with notional apprehension; religion with 1n1a- 
ginative. 
11ere we have the solution of the common mistake of 
snpposing that there is a contrariety and antagonism 
het"recn a dogmatic creed and vital religion. People 
urge that salvation consists, not in believing the pro- 
positions that there is a God, that there is a Saviour, 
that onr Lord is God, that there is a Trinity, but in 
Lelieving in God, in a Saviour, in a Sanctifier; and 
they object that such propositions are but a furinal antI 
h unlan lnedium destroying all true reception of the 
Gospel, and making religion a lnatter of \vords or of 
logic, instead of its having its seat in the heart. They 
are right so far as this, that 111en can and sometimes do 
rest in the propositions theIlìselves a,ç; expressing intel- 
lectual notions; they are ,vrong, \vhon they Inaintain 
that Dlen need do so or always do so. The propositions 
may and must be used, and can easily be used, as the 
expression of facts, not notions, and they are necessary 
to tho mind in the same way that language is ever 
neces
ary for donoting facts, both for ourselves a
 
individuals, and for our intercourse with others. Again, 
they are useful in their dogmatic aspect as asccrtaining 
and making clear for us the truths on which the 
religious imagination has to rest. Knowledge must 
ever precede the exercise of the affections. 'Ve feel 
gratitude and love, we feel indignation and dislike, \vhen 
we have the informations actually put before us \vhich 
are to kindle those several emotions. 'Ve love our 
parents, as our parents, when we know thern to be our 
parents; we must know concerning God, before we can 
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feel love, fear, hope, or trust towards fliln. DL'v.otioD 
mu'-\t have its objects; those objects, as being super- 
natural, when not represented to our sen
es by lllateria 1 
synlbol
, tuust be set before the mind in propositions. 
The formula, which etnbodies a dogIna for the theo- 
logian, reat1ily 
uggests an object for tIle wor
hipper. 
It 
eems a truism to say, yet it is all that I have heen 
saying, that in religion the imagination and affections 
should always be under the control of reason. Theo- 
logy may stand as a substantive science, though it be 
without the life of religion; but religion cannot lllain- 
taiu its ground at all without theology. Sentiment, 
whether imaginative or emotional, falls back upon the 
intellect fur its st.ay, when sense cannot be called into 
exercise; and it is in this \vay that devotion falls 
back upon dogma. 
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OF course I cannot hope to carry aU inquiring minds 
with me in wbat I have been laying do\vn in the fore- 
going Section. I have appealed to the testimony 
gi\Ten implicitly by our conscience to the Divine Being 
and His Attributes, and there are those, I kno\v, 
whose experience will not re
pond to the appeal:- 
òonbt]pss j but are there ànv truths \vhich have 
. 
reality, \vhether of experience O'r of reason, which are 
not disputed by SOIOP schools of philosophy or sonle 
bodies of men? If we assume nothing but what has 
universal reception, the field of our possible discussioDs 
'will suffer much contraction; so that it must be con- 
sidered sufficient in any inquiry, if tbe principles or 
facts a::;sumed bave a large follo\ving. This condition 
i8 abundantly fulfilled as regards the authority and 
religious meaning of conscience ;-that conscipnce is 
t he voice of God has almost grown into a proverh. 
This solemn dogma is recognized as such by the great 
l11ass both of the young and of the uneducated, by 
the religious few and the irreligious many. It is 
proclaimed in the history and literature of nations; 
it has had supporters in all ages, places, creeds, 
forms of social life, professions, and cla
ses. It has held 
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its ground undCI' great intellectual and moral disaJ- 
vantages; it has recovered its supreznacy, and 
ultimatcly triun1phed in the minds ûf those who had 
rebelled against it. Even philosophers, who have been 
antagonists on other point.s, agree in l'8cognizing 
the inward voice of that solelnn 
Ionitor, per
onal, 
peremptory, unargumentative, irresponsible, minatory, 
definitiye. This 1 consider relieves me of the necessity 
of arguing with those ,vho would resolve our sense of 
right and 'Wrong into a sense of the Expedient or the 
Beautiful,or would refer its authoritative suggestions to 
the effect of teaching- or of association. There are those 
who can sce alid hear for all the common purposes of Jife, 
yet haye no eye for colours or their shades, or no ear for 
IlHISic; 1110reOVer, there are degrees of scnsibility to 
colours and to 
oulids, in the comparison of lnan- with 
Inan, while some men are stone-blind or stone-deaf. 
.....\.gain, all men, as time goes on} have the prospect of 
losing that keennes,", of sight and hearing "hich they 
po
:-;e
sed in their youth; alid so, in like Inannel', we 
may lose in Inauhood and in age that sense of a Suprelne 
Teacber and Judge ,vhich was the gift of our first years; 
and that the more, because in most men the in1agina- 
tion suffers froln the lapse of time and the experience 
of life, long before the bodily senses faiL .A.nd this 
accords with tll(
 advice of the sacred writer to 
"remember our Creator in the days of our youth," 
while our moral sensibilities are fresh, "before the sun 
and the light and the lnoon and the stars be darkened, 
and the clouds return aftcr the rain." Accordiugly, if 
thcre be those who deny that the dictate of COllSCIL'llCe 
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is ever I1]Ore than a taste, or an association, it i
 a less 
difficulty to me to believe that they are deficient either 
in the religious sense or ill their memory of early years, 
than that they neyer had at all what those around 
theru ,yithout hesitatjðn profess, in their uwn CRse, to 
bave received from natnre. 


So u1uch on th \ doctrine of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, and of the real apprehension with ,,
hich 
we can contenlplate and assent to it :-no\V I turn to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity
 with the purpose of 
investigating in like manner how far it belong
 to 
theology, ho\v far to the faith and devotion of the 
individual; how far the propositions enunciating it 
are confined to the expre
sion of intellectual notions, 
and bo\v fal' they stand for things also, and aòmit of 
that as:,ent \vhich ,,'e give to objects presented to us 
by thp ilnagination. .L\.nd fir:,t J have to state what 
on r doctrine is. 
X 0 one is to be called a Theist, who does not believe 
in a Personal God, ,vhatever difficulty there Inay be in 
defining the word" PerSOllttl." N O\V it is tho belief 
of Catholics aùout the t;npreme Being, tbat this 
e:;sential characteristic of His Nature is reitf\l'ated in 
three di:,tinet ways or mode
; so that the .Alluighty 
Gud, instead of being One Person only, which is the 
teaching of Natural Religion, has Three Personalities, 
and is at once, according as we vie,v Him in the one or 
tbe other of them, the Father, the Son, and tbe Spirit 
-a Divinp. rrhree, ,vho bear towards Each Other the 
several relations \vhich those nanles indicate, and are 
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in that rp"poGt distinct frlJfn Each Other, and in th:tt 
a.lone. 
'I'his is thp teaching of the ....\thanasian Creed; viz. 
that the One .Personal G'Jd, ,vho is not a logical or pLy- 
sical unity, but a Living ]Jonas, more really ('ne evcu 
than an indivil1ual Inan is one-He (" UllHR," not 
"Ull Ulll," be('au
e of thp inseparability of lIi:5 X ature an<1 
Personality) ,-He at once is Father, is 
on, i:s Holy 
Ghost, Each of whom is that One Personal God in the 
fulness of His Being and Attributes; so that the Father 
is all that is Ineant by the word "God," as if we kllew 
nothing of Bon, or of Spirit; and in like luanner the 
Son and the Spirit are Each by IIi n1self all that is 
Ineallt by th
 ,vord, as if the Other Two were nn- 
kno"n; moreover, that by the word "God" is meant 
nothing over and aboye what is meant by "the Father," 
or by "the 80n," or by "the Holy Ghost;" and that 
the Father is in no sense the Son
 nor the Son the 
lioly Ghost, nor the Holy Ghost the Father. Such is 
the pI'erogative of the Divine Infinitude, thftt that One 
find Single Personal Being, the Almighty God, is 
real1y Three, "while lIe is absolutely One. 
Indeed, the Catho1ic dognla n1ay be said to be sutnmed 
up in this very furmula, on which 
t. Augustine lays so 
lnuch stress, "Tres et U nus," not merely" UnuID ;'
 
hence that formula i
 the key-note, as it may be called
 
of the ....\J hana
ian Creed. In that Creed "-e testify to 
the Unu
 Increatu
, to the Dnns lInrnensus, Omnipo- 
tens, Deus, and Duminus; yet Each of the 'rhree abo 
i
 by HiInself Inereatus, Inllnensu
, Olnnipotens, for 
Each is that One God, though Each is not the Other; 
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Each, as is intirnated by Uuus Illcreatus, is the 0119 
Personal God of :Natural Rl'ligion. 
That this doctrine, thus dr:nvn out, is of a notional 
character, is plain; tht' question before 1110 is whethel' 
in any seDse it can be-.;ome the object of real Hpprehen- 
sion, that is, whetl1er any portion of it n1ay be con- 
siùered as addressed to tbe imagination, and is able to 
exert that living mastery over the mind, which is 
instanced as I have shown above, as regarùs the 
proposition, " rrhere is a God." 
"There is a God," \vhcn really apprehended, is the 
object of a strong energetic adhesion, which works a 
revolution in the n1Înd; but when held merely as a 
notion, it requires but a cold and ineffective acceptance, 
though it be held ever so unconùitionally. Such in its 
character is the as
ellt of thousands, \vhosc in1aginations 
are not at all kindled, nor their hearts inflamed, 1JOr 
their conduct affected, by the nlo
t august of all COll- 
ceivable truths. I a
k, then, as concerns the doctrine of 
t he Holy rrrinity, such as I have dra\vn it out to be, is it 
capable of being apprehel
dedotherwisethan notionally? 
Is it a theory, undeniable indeed, but addressed to the 
student, aud to llO Olle else? Is it the elaborate, subtle, 
triumphant exhibition of a truth, cOlnplctely developed, 
and happily adjusted, and accurately balanced on its 
centre, and impregnable on every side, as a scientific 
view, "totus, teres, atque rotundus," challenging all 
assailants, or, OD the other hand, does it come to tho 
unlearneù, the young, the busy, and the affiicted, as a 
fact which is to arrest thenl, penetrate tbeIn, auJ t.o sup- 
port and ani.nate them in their passage through life? 
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That is, docs it adrnit of being held in the imflgination, 
and being embraced ,vith a rpa1 assent? I nlaintain it 
does, and that it is the normal faith which every 
Christian has, on which he is stayed, which is his 
spiritnallife, there being nothing in the exposition of 
the dogma, as I have given it above, which does not 
aòdl'ess the imagination, as well as the intellect. 
Now let us observe what is not in that exposition ;- 
there are no scientific terms in it. I will not allow tbat 
" Personal" is such, because it is a word in comnJon 
use, and though it cannot mean precisely the saIne 
w hen used of God as when it is used of man, yet it is 
sufficiently pxplained by that common use, to allow of 
it
 being intelligibly applied to the Divine Xature. 
The other words, which occur in the above ßccount of 
the doctrine,- Three, One, He, God, Father, Son, 
S piri t,-are none of them ,vords peculiar to theology, 
have all a popular meaning, and are used according to 
that obvious and popular nleaning, when introduced 
into the Catholic dogma. N Q human words indeed 
are worthy of the Supren)e Being, none are adequate; 
but we have no other ,vords to use but hUll1an, and those 
in question are among the silnplest and most intelli- 
gible that are to be found in language. 
There are then no terms in thp foregoing exposition 
which do not ad rnit of a plaill sense, and they are there 
used in that sense; and, moreover, that sense is what I 
havp called real, for the ,vords in their ordinary use 
stand for things. The words, Father, Sou, Spirit, lIe, 
One, and the rest, are not abst.ract terms, but concrete, 
and adapted to excite images. _\.nd these words thus 
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ilnple and clear, are etH bodied in ::;imple, clear, Lril'f, 
eatl\g'orical propositions. There is nothing ab
tru
e 
eitLeL' in the t\!rlllS themselves, or in their setting. It 
i
 othorwi
o of cOul'....e ,vith forlnal theoloO'ical treatiSl\S 
n 
ou the 
ul)ject of the ùognla. rr'herc ,ve find such words 
, 
as ::-;ubstallcc, essencc, existence, forIn, subsistence, no- 
tion, circllmince:-:sioll; and, though the
e are far ea::,iel' 
to understanù thall n1Ïght at first sight be thought. 
Rtill thpy are (louhtle
s addres
ed to the intellect, and 
Can only COJlllnanÜ a notional as
ento 
It win be ob
erved also that not even the ,vords 
" lnystel'iou
nc

 " Hn(l U ulystel'Y" occur in the expo- 
sition ,vhich 1 have abo\pe given of the doctrine; I 
olnittetl t hOln, heca use they are not parts of the Di vi ne 
'"9" erity n
 
nch, hut in relation to creatures aud t,o tho 
hUlllan iutellect; and because they are of a notional 
character. It is plain of course even at fir
t 
ight that 
the doctrine is an in
crutab]e mystcry, or ha::3 all in- 
scrut.able InystpriouSlle
s; few ulinds indeed but have 
t h('ology enough to 
ce this; and if an eùucated Ulan, 
to 'VhOlll it is l)l'e
ented, does not perceive that myste- 
l'iou:-:nf'ss at once, that is a sure token that he does not 
rightly apprehellll the propo
itiolls which contain the 
doctrine. llellce it follows that the thesis "the ùoc- 
trine of the IIoly Trinity ill Unity is lllysterious" is in- 
directly an articJe of faith. But 
uch an article, being 
a reflection mal1e upon a revealed truth in all inferonce, 
eXprl'bSO
 a notion, nut a thing. It does not relate to 
the diroct apprehen
ion of the ubject, but to a juc1gnlel1t 
of our reason upon the object. ....
ccorJing]y the Jnys- 
teriousness of the doctrine is not, strictly 
peaking, 
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intrin
ical to it, as it is proposed to the religious appre- 
h(
H
lonJ though in 111atter of fact a devotionallnillù, on 
perceiving that mysteriousness, will lovingly appro- 
priate it, as involved in the divine revelation; and, as 
such a. mind turns an thoughts w.hich come before it to 
a sacred use, so will it dwell upon the "1\Iystery of the 
rrrinity ,vith awe and veneration, as a truth befitting, 
so to say, the Inllncnsity and Incomprehensibility of 
the Suprenle Being. 
110wever, I do not put forward the mystery as the 
direct object of real or religiou
 apprehension; nor 
again, the conlplex doctrine (when it is viewed, per 
?nvdum uni1ls, as one ,"vhole), in which the mystery lies. 
Let it be observed, it is possible for the mind to hol(I a 
nUlllber of propositions either in their combination as 
one ,vltole, or one by 011e; one by one, with an inteJ1i- 
gent perception indeed of all, and of the general direc- 
tion of each towards the rest, yet of each separately fronl 
the rest, for its own sake only, and not in conncxion 
anù one ,vith the rest. Thus I may know London 
quite well, and find nlY ,yay froln street to street in any 
part of it without Jifficu1ty, yet be quite unable to draw 
a lnap of it. Coulparison, calculation, cataloguing, 
arranging, c1assifying, are intellect 1 utl acts suLsequent 
upon, and not uecessary for, a real apprehension of the 
things 011 which they are exerciseù. Strictly speaking 
then, the dognla. of the lloly Trinity, as a complex 
whole, or as a. lllystery, is not the forInal object of re- 
ligious apprehension and assent; but as it is a num bel' 
of propositions, taken one by one. That complex whole 
n,l::;o is the object of asspnt J but it is the notional object j 
" 
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auù when presented to religious minds, it is recl'ivpd Ly 
then1 notionally j and again implicitly, vi
. in the real 
as
ent which they give to the word of God as conveyeù 
to thelll thl'oug-h the instrumentality of His Church. 
On the
e points it In
.\ bL 1 right to enlal
ge. 
Of course, as J ha vo been t:'a.ying, a, Blall of ordinary 
intclligPllce ,vill be at unc
 
trl1ck with the apparent 
c()utrariety bct-ween the proposition
 one ,,
ith another 
,vhich con
titute the IIea,vellly Dug-ma, a.nd, by rea
on 
of his 
pontaneons activity of lnind ancl by an habitual 
a
suciation, he will be cOlnpelled to view the Dugma in 
tho light of that contrariety,-so much so, that to hold 
one and aU of these separate propositions ,,-ill be to 
uch 
a In[
n all oue with holding the luystery, as a. luystery; 
an d in conseq llf'llCe he ,vill so hold it, ;-bu t still, I say, 
so far he win hold it only ,vith a llotioual apprehcnsion. 
lIe ,,,ill accurately take in the lllcauing of each of the 
dOg'lnatic prupo,-,itions in its relation to the re:-:t of then1, 
cumbini ng them into one wholE.' ana Cln bra Cillg w hat he 
cannot realize, with au 3SSCllt, notional indeed, but as 
gelluiuc and thorough as an)" r('al Hf'Sent can he. Hnt 
the qne
tion i
 whether a. re.11 assent to the luy:.;tery, as 

uch, is po

iLle; and I 
ay it is not pos8iLle, because, 
though ,ve call Ï1nage the 
eparate prop08itions, ,ve <:an- 
Dot illwge thenl altogether. \,r e cannot, because the 
nlystery tran
cencls aU our experience; 've have no 
e
periE'nCe8 in our nlclnory ,vhieh ,ye can put togethpr, 
COIn pare, contrast, unit0, and thereby tranSlllute into an 
itnage of the Inefiable Vel'ity ;-certainly; but what is 
in 
olne degree a luatter of experience, what is presented 
for the imagination, the affections, the devotion, tho 
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spiritual life of the Christian to repose upon \vith a real 
assent, what stands for things, not for notions only, is 
each of those propositions taken one 1y one, and that, 
not in the case of intellectual and thoughtful minds only, 
but of all religious minds whatever, in the case of a 
child or a peasant, as well as of a philosopher. 
Thi
 is only one instance of a general pL
inciple which 
holds good in all such real apprehens ion as is possible 
to us, of God and His .Â.ttributes. Not only do we see 
Hiln at best only in shadows, but we cannot bring even 
those shadows together, for they flit to and fro, anù are 
llPver present to us at once. \Ve can indeed cOLnbine 
the variou
 lllatters whieh we know of I-lilll by an act 
of the iutellect, and treat them theologicaHy, but such 
theological combinations are no objects for the imagina- 
tion to gaze upon. Our image of Him never is one, 
but broken into numberless partial aspect
, independent 
each of each. As we canllot 
pe the ,vhole starry fir- 
nlnment at once, but have to turn ourselves frOlll east 
to west, and then round to east again, ðighting first one 
constellation and then another, and losing these in order 
to gain those, so it is, aud much more, with such real 
apprehensions as we can secure of the Divine Xature. 
" e kno,v one truth about IIitn and another truth,- 
but \ve cannot image both of them together; we cnnllot 
bring them before us by one act of the tHind; we drop 
the one while we turn to take up the other. .None of 
tbelH are fully dwelt on nnd enjoyed, when they are 
viewed in COLlL billation. )Ioreover, our devotion is trieù 
and confused by the long list of propo
itions which 
theology is obliged to dra"9 up, by the linlitations, 
K 2 
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explanations, definitions, adjushnents, ba]ancillgs J 
cautions, arbitrary prohibitions, which are imperatively 
requil'cd by tho weakness of hUlnan thought ana the 
impprfections of Jlllln:tn la.nguages. Such exercisl's of 
reasoning indeeJ Jo b'Ut illcrea
f\ and harulonize our 
notional apprehension of the dogilla, but they add 
little to the hlIuinousness and vital force with which 
its separate propositions come hOlne to our itnagina- 
tion, and if they are nccè

ary, as they certainly are, 
they are necessary not so much for faith, as against 
unbelièf. 
Break a ray of light into its constituent colours, each 
is beautiful, each Inay be enjoyed.; atteulpt to unite 
them, and perhaps you produce ouly a dirty ,vhite. rrhe 
pure and indivisible Light is 
een only by the blessed 
inhabitants of heaven; here we have Lut such faint 
reflections of it as its diffraction supplie:-;; but they are 
sufficient for faith and elevotion. ..L.\ttenlpt to cOIHbine 
thenl into one, and you gain nothing hut a lnystel'Y, 
\vhiclJ you can d
scribe as a notion, but cannot depict as 
an imagination. .L\.nd this, ,vhich hold
 of the Divine 
.A.ttributes, holds also ..of t he Holy Trinity in Unity. 
Ana hence, perhaps, it is that the ]attel' d')ctrine is never 
spoken of as a 
lystery in the sacred book, which is ad- 
dressed far more to the iluagination and affections than 
to the intellect. Hence, too, what is more remarkable, 
in the Creeds the dogma is not called a mystery; not in 
the Apostles' nor theKicene, nor even in the Athan3.siall. 
The reason seems to be, that the Creeds have a placè ill 
thé Ritual; they are devotional acts, and of the nature 
of pra.vprs, addressed to God; and, in such addresses, to 
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Bpeak of intellectual difficulties would be out of place. 
It must be recollected especially that the Athana<5ian 
Creeù has sometimes been caIJed the "Psahn us Qui- 
cllnque." It is not a mere collection of notions, ho\vcver 
momentous. It is a psalm or hyrnn of prai
e, of 
confession, and of profound, self-prostrating homage, 
paranel to the canticles of the elect in the A pocalyp
e. 
It appeals to the imagination quite as much as to the 
intellect. It is the war-song of faith, with which we 
warn first ourselves, then each other, and then an 
those who are ".ithin its hearing, and the hearillg of 
the rrrllth, ,,,ho our God is, and how" e must worship 
Hinl, and how vast our respunsibility will be, if we 
know what to believe, and yet believe not. It is 


,. The Psalm that gathers in one glorious lay 
All chants that e'er from hca\'cn to earth found way; 
Creed of the Saints, and _\.nthem of the Blest, 
And calm-breathed warning of the kindliest love 
That ever heaved a wakeful mother's breast," 


For myself, I have ever felt it as the most simple 
a.nd sublime, the most devotional formulary to which 
Christianity has given birth, more so even than the 
-Veni Oreator and the Te Denrr". Even the antithetical 
fornl of its sentellce
, which is a stumbling-block to 
so Inany, a
 seeIlling to force, and to exult in forcing 
a. mystery upon recalcitrating nlÍnds, has to my appre- 
hension, even notionally considered, a very different 
drift. It is intended as a check upon our rpasonings, 
lest they rush on in one direction beyond the limits C)f 
the truth, and it turn
 them back into the opposite 
direction. Certainly it implies a glorying in the 
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ßIystery j but it is not sin1plya statement of the 
fystery 
for the sake of its Inysteriousness. 
'Yhat is more reluarkablo still, a like silence as to 
the nl)'steriousness of the doctrine is observed in the 
successive definitions. of the Church concerning it. 
Confes"ion after confes"ion, canon after callon is 
drawn up in the course of centuries; Popes and 
Councils have found it their duty to insi
t afresh upon 
tho dogllu
; they have enunciated it in new or 
additional propositions j but not even in their 1110st 
elaborate fonnularie8 do they use the \vord "lnystcry," 
as far a
 I :know. The great Coullcil of rroledo 
pursues the scientific rarnifications of the doctrine' 
with the exact diligence of theology, at a length four 
times that of the Athanasian Creed; the fourth 
Lateran completes, by a final enunciation, the develop- 
ment ûf the sacred doctrine after the 111Ïnd of St. 
Augustine; the Creed of Pope Pius IV. preseribes the 
g
neral rule of faith against the heresies of thesp 
latter tin1es; but in none of thenl do we find either 
the wurd cc mystery," or any suggestion of mysterious- 
ness. 
Such is the usage of the Church in its dogmatic 
statCll1Cnts concerning the Holy Trinity, as if fulfilling 
the 111axim, cc Lex 01 andi, lex credendi." I suppose 
it is founded 011 a tradition, becauso the custom is 
otherwise as regards catechisms and theological 
treatises. 'fhese belong to particular ages and places, 
and are addres
ed to the intellect. In them, certainly, 
the mysteriousness of the doctrine is almost unifcrluly 
insisted on. But, however this contrast of nsage IS 
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to be explained, tb
 Creed
 are enough to show that 
the ùognla 111ay be tnught in its fulness for the pur- 
poses of popular faith and devotion without directly 
insisting on that mysteriousness, \vhich is necessarily 
involved in the cOlnbined view of its separate pro- 
positions. That systelnatized whole is the object of 
notional aSsént, and its propositions, one by one, are 
the objects of real. 
rro show this in fact, I will enunlerate the sepal'ate 
proposi tions of ,y hich the dogma consists. They are 
nine, and 
taud as follows :- 
1. There are Three who give testimony in heaven, 
the FatlJer, the "r orù or Son, and the Holy ðpirit. 
2. Froln the Father is, and eyer has b
en, the Son. 
3. Fronl the .Father and SOl1 is, and ever has been, the 
Spirit. 
4. The Father is the One Eternal Personal God. 
5. The Sun is the One Eternal Persunal God. ß. The 
Spirit is the One Eternal Personal God. 
7. The Father is not the Son. 8. The Son is not 
the lloly Ghost. 9. 'rhe Holy Ghost is not the 
Father. 
X ow I think it IS a fact, that, whereas these nine 
propositions contain the )IysterYJ yet, taken, not as 
a ,,-hole, but separately, each by itself, they are not 
only apprehensible, but adn1Ît of a real apprehension. 
'rhus, for instance, if the proposition" There is One 
who bears witness of IIimself," or H reveals IIÎInse]f," 
would 
uhnit of a real a

ent, ,,-hy does not al
o the 
proposition" There are Three who bear witness " 
 
A.gain, if the word" God " n1ny crpate an image in 
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our mind
, ,vhy may not the proposition" The Father 
is God"? or again, " The Non," or " 'rhe IIoly Ghost 
iH God" ? 
...\gain, to say that" the Son is other than the Holy 
Ghu:-:t," or" neithel' Son nor Iloly Ghost is the Father," 
is not a simple negative, but abo a declaration that 
Each of the Divine 'rhree by Hiu1self is con1plete in 
HiJDSelf J and 
in1p]y and aL
olutely God as though the 
Other Two" ere not revealed to us. 
.Again, from our experil'nee of thE' ,yorks of Inan, \\7e 
accept with a real apprehen
ion the proposition "The 
....\.ngels are made by God," correcting the word" llHtÙe," 
as is required in the ca
e of a creating Puwer, anù a 
spiritual ,york :-why then may ,ve not in like lIu1tter 
retine and elevate th(\ human analogy, yet kepp the 
inlage, ,vhell a Di\'ine Birth is set before us in terms 
,,,hich properly belong to what is human and earthly? 
If our expcl'ience enables us to apprehend the es
ential 
fact of sons Lip, as being a COIllll1Ullicatiou of being anù 
of na.ture froln one to another, why should \ve not there- 
by in Dr certr.iu measure realize the proposition "
'he 
\\T ord is the Son of God"? 
Again, we have abundant instances in nature of the 
gcneral law of one tLing cOIning froln another or froln 
others :-as the child issues in the n1an as his quasi 
successor, and the child anù the lI1an issne in the old 
luall, like therl1 both, but not the same, BO different as 
alrnost to have a. fresh I>pr
unality distinct fronl each, 
80 ,ve may forlH SUUle image, however vague, of the 
procession of the Holy 
pirit from Father and Son. 
'rhis is what I should S3.Y of the propositions which I 
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have nUlnbered two and three, which are thp least 
su:-;ceptible of a real asscllt out of the nine. 
So much at first sight; bui the force of what I haye 
Leen saying will be best undcl'stooù, by considéring 
what Scripture and the Ritual of the Church witness 
in accordance with it. In referring to these two great 
store-houses of faith and devotion, I must premise, as 
when I spoke of the Being of a God, that I am not 
proving by Ineans of them the dogma of the Holy 
'rl'inity, bu t using the one and the other in illustra- 
tion of the action of the separate articles of that 
dogma upon thp imagination, though the cOlllplex: 
truth, in which, when combined, they issue, is not 
in sympathy or correspondence with it, but altogethcl' 
beyond it; and next of the action and influence of 
those separate article
, by 1l1eanS of tbe ilnagination, 
upon the affections and obedience of Christians, high 
and low. 
This being understood, I ask what chapter of St 
John or St. Paul is not full of the Three Divine Xall1es, 
introduced in one or other ()f the above nine proposi- 
tions, expressed or implied, or in their parallels, or in 
parts or equivalents of them? '''"hat le

on is there 
given us by these two chief writers of the X ew Testa- 
Inent, which does not grow out of 'rheir Persons anà 
Their Office
? At 011e tilue we read of the grace of the 
Second Person, the love of the Fir
t, and the COIUUIU- 
nication of the Third; at another we are told by the' 
ðon, "I ",'ill pray the Father, and Be ,vill send you 
another Paraclete;" and then, "1.\.11 that t he Fat her 
hath are )Iine; the Paraclete shall receive of 'line;" 
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'fhen 
(ain ,ve rC'ad of "tIH
 forcknowlctl(J'p of the 
o b 
FathC'I", th
 
anctifìcation of tIle Spirit, tho Blootl of 
Jesus Christ;" ..flld again '\0 arp to " pray ill tIlt, Iluly 
Ghost, a bule ill the lovo of God, anc.l look for the luel'cy 
of J l'
lI
." ...A.. nd so, in likp l11ftlH1CI', to Each, in 011t.' 
pU

i.lge or another, arc ascribed the 

llno title:, ana 
wurks: Each is ackllowlcògl>d a
 Lonl j Each is ctl'l'ual; 
Each is TI'uth; J.:ach is IIoliIH\:-'
; Each is all in all; 
Each i
 Creator; ]'
ach "ills ,,'ith a snprclno ""'ill . 
Each i
 the A uthor of the new birth; 14
ach 
pcak:i in 
IIi
 Inil1i
t('r
; Each is the l
cvcalC'r; Each i
 the Law- 
givcr; Each i
 th(
 1\'achcr of the elect; in ]'
ach tho 
elect ha\ge fello\vship; Each leads then1 on ; ]
ach rai
es 
theln f..Ulll t]JfJ l1(->tid. \\'"hat i
 all thi
, but" the Father 
Eternal, thp 
on Eh>rnal, alld the Holy (}ho
t Eternal; 
the Father, 
on, and IToly nhost OlnlJipotent; the 
Father, 
OIl, alld ] [oly Ghost l
otl)" of lh
 ....\ thalla
ian 
Crcelì? ....\tHl if thu K C\v 'f('stanlent he, as it COll- 
fc:-.
edly i
, 
o r(>al in its teaching, so hl1ninou
, so 
inlprt->

i\"e bO c())J
traillil)g, 
o fnll of ÍIllage
, so 
sparin c 1' in tHere notion
, whencp is this but because, 
in its referCllCe:i to tlu> }bjcct. of onr t-;llprCII1P \\ or- 
ship, it i
 >yer ringing the changes (so to say) on 
the nine propo8ition
 wl1ich I haYl> set down, and 
on the p3.l"ticular I::>tatcruentl::> into which tJll>Y IIlUY bo 
b 
Yernlly resolvcd ? 
Takt:: oue of them as nn instance, viz. the dog- 
rnatic sentenc
 "'rhe Son is God." \Yhat an illu
- 
tration of the real nSßcnt ,vhich can be given to this 
propo
ition, and its power over our affections and 
elIlotions, is the first Lalf ùf the first chapter of Dt. 
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,Tohn's gospel! 01" again the visil)ll of UUI' Lord in 
the first chapter of the Apocalypse! or the first 
chapter of St. John's first Epistle! Again, ho\v 
burning are St. Paul's words ,vben he speaks of our 
Lord's crucifixion and death! \vhat is the secret of 
that flame, but this S:lllle dogmatic sentence, "The 
Son is God"? why shuuld the death of the Son be 
11101'e a\vful than any other death, eXl'ept that lIe 
though nlnH, was Goù? And so, again, an through 
the Old Testament, what is it ,vhich gives an inter- 
pretation and a persuasive po\ver to so nlany pas_ 
sages and portions, e
pecially of the P
alms and the 
Prophets, but this same theological formula, "The 
ßlessias is G ad," a proposition which never could 
thus vivify in the religious mind the letter of the 
sacred text, unless it appealed to the imagination, and 
could be held with a rnuch 
tronger assent than any 
that is merely notional. 
This snme po\ver of the dogma nlay be illustrated 
from the Ritual. Considér the services for Christmas 
or Epiphan); for Easter, Ascension, and (I may say) 
pre-eminently Corpus Chri::;ti; \vhat are these great 
Festivals but comlnents on the ".ords, "The Son is 
God" ? Yet who \viJl say that they have the subtlety, 
the aridity, the coldness of r11ere scholastic science? 
Are they addressed to the pure intellect, or to the 
imagiuation? do they interest our logieal faculty, or 
excite our devotion? "\Vhy is it that personally \ve 
often find our8elves so ill-fitted to take part in them, 
except that \ve are not good enough, that in our case 
the dogma is far too much a theological notion, far too 
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little an iInagc living ,,,ithill u
 ? .L\nd so again, a
 to 
the Divinity of the I-IoIy Ghost: consider the breviary 
offices for Pentecost and its Octave, tlip grandt>st, per- 
haps in the whole year; aro they crcatctl out of IHere 
abstractions and infcI'bnccs, or ,,,,hat are sornetin1PR 
called metaphysical distinctions, or haR not the cate- 
gorical propo
ition of St. 
"-thanasius, "The Holy 
Ghost is God," 
uch a place in the inlagination and the 
heart, as suffices to give birth to the noble ITynlns, 
l T eni 01'ealor, anll J T e71 i 6(( ncte Sp i rit us ? 
I sum up then to the same effect as in the preceding 
Section. ltcligion lIas to do with the real, and the real 
is the particular; theology has to do with what is 
notional, and the notional is the general and syste- 
matic. lIence theology has to. do ,vith the Dogrna of 
the IIoly rrrinity as a ,vhole made up of 1nan)" propo- 
sitions; but l
eligion has to do with each of those 
separate propositions ,,-hich compose it, and liyes and 
thrives in the contemplation of them. In thcrn it finds 
the rl10tives for devotion and faithful obedience; while 
theology on the other hand forms and protects them 
by virtue of its function of 1 egarding them, not merely 
one by one, but as a system of truth. 
One other rernnrk is in place here. If the separate 
articles of tbe .Athanasian Creed are so closely con- 
nected with vital anù personal religion as I have sho\\
n 
them to be, if th(\y 
upply nlotives on which a man n1ay 
act, if they deternlÍne the state of mind, the special 
thoughts, affections, and habits, ,vhich hp carries with 
him from this ,vorld to the next, is there cause to 
wonder. that the Creed should proclairn aloud, tha.t 
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tllose who are not interllally snch as Christ, by means 
of it, came to nlake theln, are not capable of the 
henyen to which He died to bring them? Is not the 
ÏtlJportauce of accepting the doglna. the very explana- 
tion of that careful Ininuteness ,vith ,vhich the few 
silllple truths which COl11pose it are inculcated, are 
reiterated, in the Creed? And shaH the Church of 
God, to whom "the dispensation" of the Gospel is 
conuuitted, forget the concoluitant obligation, "'Y oe 
i
 unto l11e if I preach not the Gospel"? Are her 
Inini
tèrs by their silence to bring upon theluselves tbe 
Prophet's anatbelua, " Cur
ed is he that doth the work 
of the Lord deceitfully"? Can they ever forget the 
le
:::;on conveyed to thenl in the Apostle's protestation, 
" God is faithful, as our preaching which was among 
you was not Yea and X ay. . . . For we are a good 
odour of Christ uuto God in them that are in the \yay 
of salvation, and in thelll that are perishing. For ,ve 
are not as the many, who adulterate th{\ word of God; 
1Hlt with sinceri ty, but a
 frolll God, in the presence of 
God, so 
peak we in Christ"? '1 


I rid
 Xote II. at thp. 
IlÙ of tLe yohllne. 
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 3. RELIEF IN DOGMATIC rrHEOL00Y. 


IT is a f.'lmiliar charge against the Catholic Church 111 
the lnonth
 of her oppollents, that she imposes Oll her 
children as lnatters of faith, not only snuh doglnas as 
ha.ve an iutinuLte Learin; on mora.l conduct anò 
character, but a great llulnbrr of doctl'incs which none 
but profcssed theolngiaus can understand, and ,vhich 
in conscquence ùo but oppress the mind, and are the 
pCl'petual fuel of controverf'V. The first who nlade 
thi
 cOll1plaint was no less a nlan than the gl'eat 
COll
talltille, and ou no less an occasion than the rise 
of the ..\...ian heresy, which lIe, as yet a catechulucn, 
was pleased to con
idcr a trifling and tolerable error. 
So ùeciding the mn,ttt'r, he wrote at once a. letter to 
Alexander, ni
lop of Alexanth'ia, and to Ariu..;, who 
was a presLytol' in the sa ne city, exhorting thelll 
to drop the luattcr In dIspute, Iltnd to live in peace 
with one allothrr. lIe was answereù by tIle meet- 
ing of the Council of Nicæa, and by the insertion 
of the word C( Consubstantial" into the C)"eed of the 
Church. 
\Vhat the Emperor thought of the controversy itself, 
tllat Bishop JerenlY Taylor thought of the insertion of 
tbe "Consubstantial," viz. that it was a mischievous 
Jlffair, and ought never to have taken place. He thus 
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quotCß and comments on the Emperor's letter: cc The 
Epistle of Constantine to Alexander nna ....\riu::; tells the 
trut11, and chides thetn both for con1mencing the ques- 
tion, .Alexandcl' for broaching it, Arius for taking it up. 
And alt.hough this be true, that it had Leen better for 
the Church it had never begun, yet, being begun, \vhat 
is to be done with it ? Of this also, in that aclInirable 
epistle, we have the E1uperor's judglnent (I suppose not 
without the advice and privity of Hosius), . . . for first 
he calls it a certain vain piece of a question, ill begun and 
more unadvisedly published,-a question ,vhich no law 
or eccle:3Î
lstical canon defineth; a fruitless contention; 
the product of idle brains; a matter so nice, so obscure, 
so intricate, that it was llPither to be explicated by the 
clergy nor understood by the people; a dispute of 
words
 a doctrine 'inexplicable, but most dangerous 
when taught, lest it introduce di
cord or blasphen1Y ; 
and, therefore, the objector was rash, find the answer 
unadvi
ed, for it concerned not the substance of faith 
or the worship of God, nor the chief cOllllllandnlent of 
Scripture; and, therefore, why should it be the matter 
of di
cord? f01- though thp matter be grave, yet, 
because neither necessary nor explicable, the conten- 
tion is trifling and toyish. . . . So that the 111alter 
being of no great importance, but vain and a toy in 
respect of the e.x.cellent blessil1g
 of peace and charity 
it ,vere good that ...-\.lexander and A.rius should leave 
contending, keep their opinions to thenlselves, ask 
each other forgiveness, and give mutual toleration." 1 

rûreover, Taylor is of opinion that cc they both did 
I LibertJ of Prophesying, 
 2. 
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believe One God, and the noly Trinity j" an opinIon in 
the teeth of historical fal't. ..Also he is of opinion, that 
" that faith is best which hath greatest silllplicity, aud 
that it is hetter in all cases hUlllbly to su1nnit, than 
curiously tù iI1quire and pry into the 111yster,y under the 
cloud, anù tu hazard our faith by improving- kno\v- 
ledge." lIe i
, further, of opinion, that" if the Nicenl' 
Fathers had done so too, po
sibly the Church would 
never have repented it." He also thinks that their 
insertion of the If Consubstantial" into the Creed Was 
a bad precedent. 
\ rhcther it W118 likely to act as a precedent or not, it 
has not been so in tact, for fifteen hundred years have 
passed 
illce tho 1\ iccno Council, and it is the one 
in'-'tance of a f-;cientific word having been introduced 
into the Cre
d froIH that day to this. .And after aU, 
the word ill questiuu ]Ht
 a plaiu meaning, as the 
Cuuncilllseù it, easily stated anù intelligible to all; for 
" cOll
uLstantial with tho Fathel'," nlean
 nothing l110re 
than" really one ,vith tho Father," being aùopted to 
lueet the evasion of the 
:\.rians" The Cl"eed then remains 
now what it ,vas in the Leginning, a popular fornl of 
faith, 
uited to every age
 cla
::;, and condition. Its 
declaratioll
 are categorical, brief, clear, elementary, of 
t he first importance, expressive of the concrete, the 
objects of real apprehension, and the basis and rule of 
devotion. .-\.S to the proper Nicene fOrInula. it
plf, 
excepting the one terln "Consubstantial," it has not a. 
word which does not relate to the rudilnental facts of 
Uhri
tianily. The Niceno-Constantinopolitan and the 
variuus allte-Nicelle SYlnbols, of which the .Apostles' 
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 one, add surnn1al'ily one or t-\VO notional articles, such 
a.s (( the con11l1union of Saints," and" t,he forgiveness of 
sins," which, however, Inay be reaùily converted into 
real proposition
. Ou the other hanù, one chief dogma, 
which i
 easy to popular apprehension, is necessarily 
ab;jellt frolH all of them, the Real Presence; but the 
omi::;sion is owing to the ancient ,e Disciplina ...\.rcani," 
which withheld the Sacred )Iystery frum catechumens 
and heathen, to wholn the Creed was known. 
So far the chal'ge ,vhich Taylor brings forward has 
no great plaw:,iLility; but it is not the whole of hi::>> 
case. I cannot deny that a. hu'ge and ever-increa
ing 
collection of propusitiol1s, ab
tract notions) not concrete 
truths, becolne, by the successive defil!itions of Councils, 
a portion of the credcnda, and Lave an imperative claÏlu 
upon the faith of every Catholic; and this being the 
ca,::;e, it will be asked IDe how I am borne out by facts 
in enlarging, as I bave done, on the silnplicity and 
directness, on the tangible reality, of the Church's 
ùogn1atic teaching. 
I will suppose the objection urged thus :-why has 
not the Catho1ic Church lilllited her cretlen,za tf) 
propositions such as those in her Creed, concrete and 
practical, easy of apPI'ehension, and of a character to 
win as.:scnt? such as" Christ is Goù j" "rrhis is )Iy 
Body j" "Bapti
m gives lifl
 to the sonl j" "The 
Saints intercede for us;" "Death, juùgll1ent, heaven, 
hell, the four last things;" "There are seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost," "three theological virtue,," C( seven 
capital sins," and the like, as they are found in h
r 
ratechi::,lu::,. On the contrary, she Inake:i it imperative 
L 
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on everyone, priest and layman, to profess as revpaled 
truth all the canuns of the Councils, and innulnerable 
<lecisions of J)ope
1 propo
itions so various, so notional, 
that but few can kno,v them, and fewer can understand 
them. 'Yhat sense, for instance, can a child or (I, 
rea
ant, nay, or any ordinary Catholic, put upon the 
rJ'riùentine Canons, even in translation? such as, 
c( Siquis dixerit hOlnines sine Christi justitiâ, per quam 
Hobis 1neruit, justificari, aut per ealll ipsam formaliter 
justos esse, nnathema sit j" or CC Siqui8 dixerit justifi- 
catum peccare, dun1 intuitu æternæ 111ercedis bene 
operatur, anathen1a sit." Or again, consider the very 
allalhelnati
m annexed by the Nicene Council to its 
Creed, the language of which is so obscure, that even 
theologians differ about iis nlcaning. It runs as 
follow8 :-'" 
'hose ,vho say that once the Son ,va
 not, 
and before 1I e was begotten He ,vas liot, and that He 
,,'as made out of that which was not, or who pretf\nd 
that lIe ,vas of other hypostasis or substance, or that 
the Son of God is created, lllutp LIe, or a1terable, the 
Holy Catholic and i\.po
tolic Church anathematizes." 
Thp
e aoctrinal enunciati0ns are de fide 

 peasants are 
bound to believe t.hem as ,veIl as contl'over
iêLlists, and 
to belie, e them as truly as they be1iove that our Lorù 
is God. H o\v then are the Catholic credenda easy aud 
,vit hin reach of all men? 
I Legin my answer to this objection by recurring to 
,,,hat has already been ßaid concerning the relation of 
theology with its notional propositions to religious and 
òpvotional assent. Devotion is excited doubtless by 
the plain, categorical truths of revelation, such as the 
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articles of the Creed; on these it depends; ,vith these 
it is satisfied. It accepts them one by one; it is care- 
less about intellectual consistency; it draws from each 
of them the spiritual nourishment which it ,vas in- 
tended to supply. Far different, certainly, is the 
nature and duty of the intellect. It is ever active, 
inquisitive, penetrating; it examines doctrine and 
doctrine; it compares, contrasts, and forms them into 
a science; that science is theology. N ow theological 
science, being thus the exercise of the intellect upon 
the credenda of revelation, is, though not directly 
devotional, at once natural, excellent, and necessary. 
It is natural, because the intellect is one of our highest 
faculties; excellent, because it is our duty to use our 
faculties to the full; necessary, because unle
s we apply 
our intellect to revealed truth rightly, othprs ,vill exer- 
cise their minds upon it wrongly. Accordingly, the 
Catholic intellect makes a survey and a catalogue of 
the doctrines contained in the deposit'um of revelation, 
as committed to the Church's kpeping; it locates, 
adjusts, defines them each, and brings them together 
into a ,vhole. 
Ioreover, it takes particular aspects or 
portions of them; it analyzes them, ,vhether into first 
principles really such, or into hypotheses of an 
illustrative character. It forms generalizations, and 
give:::, names to them. All tbese deductions are true, 
if rightly deduced, because they are deduced from 
what is true; and therefore in one sense they are a 
portion of the depositum of faith or credenda, while 
in another sense they are additions to it: howe\rer, 
additions or not. they nave, I readily gl'ant, the 
L 2 
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characteristic di
advantage of being abstract and 
notional statemellt
. 
N or is this all: the disavowal of error is far more 
fruitful in aùditions than the euforcen1ent of truth. 
There is another set of deùuctions, inevitaLle also, and 
al
o part or llot part of the revealed credenda, accorù- 
ing as we please to view theIne If a proposition is 
true, its cOlltraùictory is false. If then a man believes 
that Christ is God, he believes abo, and that neces- 
sarily, tlJat to 
ay lIe is not God is false, and that those 
who so 
ay are in error. Here then again the prospect 
opens upon us of a countless multitude of propositions,. 
which ill their first elements are close upon devotional 
truth,-of groups of propositions, and those groups 
divergent, inJepelldent, e\-er springing- into life with 
an inexhaustible fecundity, accordiug to the ever- 
germinating forIns of heresy, of which they are 
the antagonists. These too have theil- place in theo- 
logical science. 
Such is theology in contrast to relIgIon; and as 
follo\vs fruln the circumstances of its forlnation, though 
some of its statements easily find equivalent8 In the- 
language of devotion, the greater number of theln are 
more vi' Ie::,:; uuintélligible to the ordinary Catholic, as 
law-books to the private citizen. And e;:,pecially those 
portions of theology which are the indirect creation, not. 
of ol'thoJox, but of heretical thought, such as the repu- 
diations of error contained in the Callon
 of Councils" 
of 'which specimens bave been given above, win ever- 
be foreign, strange, and hard to the pious but uncontro- 
versial Blind; for what have good Christians to do, in 
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the ordinary course of things, with the subtle halluci- 
nations of the intellect? rrhis is manife
t froin the 
nature of the case; but then the question recurs, ,vhy 

hould the refutations of heresy be our objects of faith? 
if no lnind, theological or not, can believe what it can- 
not understand, in wbat sense can the Canons of 
Councils and other ecclesiastical deternlinations be in- 
cluded in those crcdenda w'hich the Church presents to 
e\"ery Catholic as it apprehensible, and to which every 
Catholic gives his firlll interior 3s;.;ent? 
In solving this difficulty I wish it first observell, 
that, if it is the duty of the Church to act as "tho 
pinal' and ground of the Truth," she is manifestly 
obliged frotn time to titne, and to the end of time, 
to denounce opinions incompatible ,vith that truth, 
whenever able nnd subtle minds in her cOillrnunion 
venture to publish such opinions. Suppose certain 
Bishops anà priests at this ùay lJegan to teach that 
Islamisnl or Buddhisln was a direct and imlne<1iate 
revelation from God, she would be bound to use the 
Huthority which God has given her to declare that 
such a propo
i
ion will not stand with Christianity, 
Rnd that tho
e who hold it are none of hers; and 
she would be bound to impose sllch a declaration on 
th(lt very knot of persons who had committed theul- 
selves to the Dovel proposition, in order that, if they 
would not recall t, they lllight be separated from her 
communion, as they were separate fro[u ller faith. 1 n 
such a case, her m
H
ses of population would either not 
hear of the controversy, or they \\ ould at oncp take 
pal"t with her, and without effort take any test, which 
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ecured the exclusion of the innovators; and she on 
the other hand would feel that what is a. rule for SOllIe 
Catholics must be a rule for all. \Vho is to draw the 
line between who are to acknowledge tI1at rule, and 
who are not? It is plain, there cannot be two rules 
of faith in the same communion, or rather, as the case 
really would be, an endless variety of rules, coming 
into force according to the multiplication of heretical 
theories, and to the degrees of knowledge and varieties 
of sentiment in individual Catholics. 'rhere is but 
one rule of faith for all; and it ",'ould be a greater 
difficulty to allo,v of an uncertain rule of faith, than 
(if that was the alternative, as it is not), to impose 
upon uneducated minds a profession which tI1ey cannot 
understand. 
But it is not the nece

ary result of unity of pro- 
fession, nor is it the fact, that the Church imposes 
dognJatic statements on the interior assent of those who 
cannot apprehend thellI. 'fhe difficulty is removed 
by the dOgiOa. of the Church's infallibility, and of the 
consequent duty of "implicit filith " in her word. 'fhe 
"One Holy Ca.tholic and Apostolic Church" is an 
article of the Creed, and an artic1e, which, inclusive 
of her infallibility, all men, hig-h and low, can easily 
nl3ster and accept with a real and operative assent. 
It ::;tands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a 
Catholic's mind, for to believe in her word is virtually 
to believe in theul all. Even what he cannot under- 
stand, at least he can believe to be true; and he 
believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Chn rch. 
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The 'rationale of this provision for unlearned devo- 
tion is as follows :-It stands to reaSon tha:t all of us, 
learned and unlearned, are bound to believe the whole 
revealed doctrine in all its parts and in all that it 
implies according as portion after portion is brought 
houle to our consciousness as belonging to it; and it 
also stands to reason, that a doctrine, so ùeep and so 
various, as the revealed depn8Ítzun of faith, cannot be 
brought home to us and made our own all at once. No 
mind, however large, however penetrating, can directly 
and fully by one act understand anyone truth, however 
silnple. \\That can be more intelligible than that 
"Alexander conquered Asia," or that" V pracity is a 
duty"? but what a multitude of propositions is in- 
cluded undpr either of these theses! still, if we profess 
either, 've profe:,
 all that it includes. Thus, as regards 
the Catholic Creed, if we really believe that our Lord 
i
 God, "\ve believe all that is meant by such a belief; 
or, else, we are not in earnest, ,vhen we profess to 
helieve the proposition. In the act of believing it at 
all, we forthwith commit ourselves by anticipation to 
believe truths which at present ,ve do not believe, 
because they have never come before U
 ;-\\'e liu1Ït 
l1enceforth the range of our private judgment in pros- 
pect by the conditions, ,vhatever they are, of that 
dogma. 'rhus the Arians said that they believed in 
our Lord's divinity, but 'v hen they were pressed to 
confess His eternity, they denied it: thereby showing 
in fact that they never had believed in His divinity at 
all. In other words, a man who really believeR in our 
Lurd'
 proper divinity, believes ilnplicitè in His eternity. 
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And so, in like manner, of the whole depo.
iturn of 
faith, or the revealed ,yord:- If ,ve believe in the' 
revelation, we believe in 'what is revealed, in all that is 
revealed, however it may be brought honle to us, by 
reasoning or in any other way. lie ,vho believes that 
Christ is the Truth, and that the Evangelists are truth- 
ful, believe
 all that Hp has 
aid t.hrough theln, though 
he has only read St. 
[atthew anò has not rf'ad St. 
John. TIe who believes in the deposition of Hevela- 
tion, believes in all the doctrines of the deposit'll'nl; 
and since he cannot kno"T t helll all at once, he knows 
some doctrines, and does not know' others; h
 nlay 
know only the Creed, nay, perhaps only the chief pur- 
tions of the Creed; but, whether he know
 little or 
nluch, he has the intention of believing all that there 
is to believe whenever Hnd a!? soon as it is brought 
home to him, if he believes in I
evelation at all. All 
that be knows now as revealed, and all that he shall 
know, and all that there is to know, he em braces it all 
in his intention by one act of faith; otherwise, it is but 
an accident that he believes this or that, not because 
it is a revelation. rrhis virtual, interpretative, or pro- 
spective belief is called a believing Í1nplicitè; and it 
follows from this, that, granting that the Canons of 
Councils anò the other ecclesiastical doculnents and con- 
fe
sions, to which I have referred, are really involved 
in the depositu?n or revealed word, every Catholic, in 
accepting the depositum, does i1nplicitè accept those 
dOg'nlatic decisions. 
I say, "granting these various propositions are vir- 
tu
11y contained in the revealed word," for this is the 
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only question left.; and that it is to be answered in the 
affirnlative, is clear at once to the Catholic, from the 
fact that the Church declares that they really belong 
to it. To her is C'ommitted the care and the interpre- 
tation of the revelation. The word of the Church is 
the word of the revelation. That the Church is the 
infallihle oracle of truth is the fundarnental dognla of 
the Catholic rcligion; and "I believe what the Church 
proposes to be believed" is an act of real assent., 
including- all particular assents, notional and real; and, 
while it is possible for unlearned as well as learned, it 
is inJperative on learned as well as unlearned. And 
thus it is, that by believing the word of the Church 
i'/ìtplicitè, that is, by believing all that that word does 
or shall rleclare itself to contain, every Catholic, accord- 
ing to his intel1ectual capacity, supplements the short- 
comings of his knowledge without blunting his real 
assent to ,,'hat is elementary, and takes upon himself 
frunl the first the whole truth of revelation, progress- 
ing from one apprehension of it to auothel' according 
to his opportunities of doing so. 
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I HAVE now said as much as need be said about the 
relation of ..A.l;;sent to Apprehension; and shall turn to 
the consideration of the relation existing between 
Assent and Inference. 
.A s apprehensi0ll is a concomitant, so inference is 
ordinarily tbe antecedent of assent ;-011 this surely I 
need not enlarge j-but neither apprehension nor infer- 
ence interfere:5 with the unconditional character of the 
assent, viewed in it
elf. The circUlustallces of an act, 
however necessary to it, do not enter into the act; 
assent i
 in its nature absolute and unconditional, 
though it caunot be given except under certain con- 
ùitions. 
Thi::; is obviou
; but what presents SOlne difficulty 
is this, how it is that a conditional acceptance uf a 
proposition,-such as is an act of inference,-is able to 
lead as it does, to an unconditional acceptance of it,- 
such as is assent; how it is that a proposition ,vhich is 
not, and cannot be, demolish'ated, which at the highest 
can only be proved to be truth-like, not true, such as 
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H I shall die," nevertheless claims and receives onr 
1nqualified adhesion. To the consideration of thi
 
paradox, as it may be called, I shall now proceeà.; 
that is, to the consideration, first, of the act of assent 
to a proposition, which act is unconditional; next, of 
the act of inference, which goes before the assent and 
is conditional; anc1. thir,ll'y, of the solution of the 
apparent inconsistency which is involved in holding 
that an unconditional acceptance of a DroDosition can 
be the result of its conditional verl1icatlûn. 
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'fHE doctrine which I have been enunciating requires 
such ca.rpful explanation, that it is not wonderful that 
,vriters of great ability and name are to be found who 
have put it aside in favour of a doctrine of their own j 
hut no doctrine on the subject is without its difficulties, 
and cprtainly not theirs, though it carries ,vith it a sho;v 
of common sense. The authors to whom I refer wish 
to maintain that there are degrees of assent, and that, 
as the reasons for a proposition are strong or weak, so is 
the assent. It follows froln this that absolute assent 
ha
 no legitimate exerci
e, except as ratifying acts of 
intuition or demonstration. vVhat is thus brought hOllle 
to us is indeed to be accepted unconditionally j but, as 
to reasonings in concrete matt.ers, they are never more 
than proLabilities, and the probability in each con- 
clusion which "\ve dl'fl'V is the measure of our assent 
to that conclusion. Thus ac..:sent becolnes a sort of 
lleces
ary shadow, following upon inference, which is 
the substanco; and is never without SOI
le aHoy of 
doubt, because inference in the concrete llever reaches 
more than probability. 
Such is what [nay be called the à P1"iU1.i method of re- 
garding a
::'ent in its rel:t.tion to inference. It condemns 
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an unconditional a
Sèllt in concrete Iuatters on what 
luay be called the nature of tbe case. Assent canuot 
rise higher than its source, inference in such luatter
 is 
at best conditional, therefore aSSent is conrlitional also. 
Abstract arguluen is al ways ùangerou
, and this 
instance is no exception to the rule; I prefer to go hy 
facts. The theory to .which I have referred cannot be 
carried out in practice. It may be rightly f'aid to prove 
too 11luch; for it debars us froin unconditional ussent 
in cases in ,vhich the common voice of mankind, thp 
advocate
 of this tlll!ory incluùeù, would protest against 
the prohibition. 'làerð are 11lany truths in concrete 
matter, which no one can demonstrate, yet evel'y one 
unconditionally accepts; and though of course there 
are innuluerahle propositions towhich it \VonIù be absurd 
to give an absolute assent, still the absurJity lies in the 
circumstancps of each particular case, as it is taken 
bJ itself, not in their common violation of the preten- 
tious axiom that probable rea:,oning can never lead to 
certi t n de. 
Locke's remarks on the subject are an illustration of 
what I have been saying. 'rhis celebrated \vriter, after 
the manner of his school, speaks freely of degrees of 
assent, and consiJers that the strength of assent given 
to each prùposition varies with the strength of the 
inference on which the assent follows; yet he is 
obliged to nlake exceptions to his general principle,- 
exceptions, uninteìligible on his abstract doctrine, but 
demanded by the logic of facts. The practice of nlan- 
kind is too strong for the antecedent theorem, to which 
he is desirous to subject it. 
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First he says, in his chapter "On Probability," 
" 
Iost of the propositions 've think, reason, discourse, 
nay, act upon, are such as we canllot bave undoubted 
knowledge of their truth; yet some of them border so 
near upon certainty, that we 1nalæ no doubt at all about 
theIn, but assent to them as finnly, anù act according 
to that as
ent as resolutely, as if thpy We1"C infalliûl!J 
demonsl1"ated, and that our knowledge of them was 
perfect and certain." IIere he allows that inferences, 
which are only "near upon certainty," are so near, 
that we legiti,nate]y accept them with "no doubt at 
all," and "assent to them as firmly as if they were 
infallibly demonstrated." That is, he affirms and 
sanctions the very paradox to \vhich I am cOlnlnitted 
myse1f. 
Again; he says, in his chapter on "TIle Degrees of 
Assent," that "when any particular thing, consonant 
to the constant observation of ourselves and others in 
t1le like case, comes attested by the concurrent reports 
of all that rncntion it, we receive it as easily, and build 
a<; firmly upon it, as if it were certain knowledge, and 
"
e reason and act thcrct-. POD, with as little doubt a8 
if it we1 0 e perfect dem01lstl o ation." And he repeats, 
't Thc
e provavilities rise so near to cerbLÍuty, that 
they govern Ollr thoughts a8 absolutely, and influence an 
our actions as fully, as the most evident dem,un.r;tration; 
and in what concerns us, we make little or no 
difference between them and certain knowledge. Dill. 
belief" thus grounded, riscs to as.c:urance." Here again. 
" proLa.bilities" Inay be so strong a.s to cc govern Oll_ 
thoughts as absolutely" as sheer demonstration, fO 
M 
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strong that belief, grounded on them, "rises to 
assurance," that is, to certitude. 
I have so high a respect both for the character and 
the ability of Locke, for his manly simplicity of Inind 
.. 
and his outspoken candour, and there is so much in 
his remarks upon reasoning and proof in ,vhich I fully 
concur, t hat I feel no pleasure in considering hiln in 
tho light of an opponent to views, which I myself have 
ever cherished as true with an obstinate df.:vution; and 
I would willingly think that in the passage which 
follows in his cLapter on cc Enthusiasm," he is aiming 
at superstitious extravagancies which I should re- 
puùiate myself as much as he can do; but, if so, his 
W01"Ù
 go beyond the occasion, and contradict .what I 
havo quoted fronl hin1 above. 
"lIe that ,vould seriously set upon the search of 
truth, ought, in the first place, to prepare his milid 
with a love of it. For he that loves it not wiU not 
take much pains to get it, nor be much concerneù 
",hen he misses it. There is nobody, in the COillUlon- 
\vealth of learnIng, who does not profess hill1self a 
]o\'er of truth,-and there IS not a rational creature, 
that ,yould not take it amiss, to be thought otherwise 
of. Anù yet, for all this, one may truly say, there are 
very few lovers of truth, for truth-sake, even amongst 
those who pers
ade thelnselves that they are so. How 
a man may kllo\v, ,vhether he be so, in e"1rnest, is 
worth inquiry; and I think, there is this one unerring 
mark of it, viz. the not entm"taining any proposil.iun 
with greater assurance than the p)"OOfs it is built on 
tl:ill warrant. "\Vhoever goes beyoI)d this measure of 
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nssent, it is plain, receives not truth in the love of it, 
loves not truth for truth-sake, but for some other b.v- 
end. For the evidence that any proposition is true 
(except stich a
 are selj-e1"iclenf) lying only in the 
proofs a ma.n has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent 
he affurds it beyonll the degrees of that ev;dence, it 
is plain all that sltrplwsage of assltl"UnCe is o,ving to some 
other affection, and not to the love of truth; it being 
3,<; impo.
sible that the love of truth should carry 'fny 
a,;sent above the evidence there is to Ine that it is true, 
as that the love of truth should make me assent to any 
pl'opo
itioll for the sake of that evidence ,vhich it 
has not that it is true; ,vhich is in effect to love it 
U'i a trutb, because it is possible or probable that it 
may not Le true. 1 " 
IIere he says that it is not only illogical, but im- 
moral to "carry our assent above the ecidellC8 that a 
proposition is true," to have (( a surpl usage of assurance 
be!l()nlZ the degl'ees of that evidence." And he 
excepts from this rule only self-evident propositions. 
How then is it not inconsistent with right reasùn, with 
the love of truth for its own &'1.kc, to allow, in his 
worùs quoted above, certain strong "probabilities" 
to "govern our thoughts as ab
olut.e1y as the lllost 
evident demonstration" ? ho,v is there no "surplusage 
of as::;urancc beyond the degrees of evidence " \vhen in 
the case of those strong probabilities, we permit" our 
belicf, thus grounded, to rise to assurance," as he 
pronuuncps we are rationaJ in doing? Of coul'se he 


1 Heference is made to Lock
's statem('nts in d Essay (Ill Ðc\-dopmlJut 
of Doctrine," ch. vii. 
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had in vie,v one set of instances, when he implied that 
demonstration was the condition of absolute assent, 
and another set 'wben he said that it \Vas no such con- 
dition; but he surely cannot be acquitted of slovenly 
. 
thinking in thus treating a cardinal subject. A philo- 
sophl'r sl)ould 
o anticipate the application, and guard 
the eUl111ciation of his principles, as to secure them 
against the risk of their being Inade to change places 
with each other, to defend what he is eager to de- 
nounce, and to condemn what he finds it necessary to 
sanction. However, 'whatever is to be thought of his 
à p1"ioTi 1llcthocl and his logical con
istency, his 
animus, I fear, must be under
tood as hostile to the 
doctrine 'which I 
Hn going to maintain. He t'lkes a 
view of the human tnind, in relation to inference and 
assent, which to Ine seCUlS theoretical and unreal. 
Reasonings and convictions which I deem natural and 
legitituate, he appa.rently would call irrational, euthu- 
siastic, perver
e, anJ ÎInmoral; and that, as I think, 
because he consults his own ideal of how the mind 
ought to act, instead of interrogating human nature, 
as an existing thing, as it is found in the world. In- 
stead of going by the testimony of psychological facts, 
and thereùy determining our constitutive faculties and 
our proper condition, and being content with the 
mind as God has made it, he 'would form men as he 
thinks they ought to be forlned, into sOlnething better 
anù higher, and calls them irrational and indefensible, 
if (so to speak) they take to the water, instead of 
remaining unàer the narrow wings of his own arbitrary 
theory. 
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1. Now the fh'st question ,vhich this theory leads rne 
to consider is, ,vhether there is such an act of the mind 
as assent at aU. If there is, it is plain it ought to show 
itself uncquivocally as such, as distinct from other acts. 
For if a professed act can only be viewed as the neces- 
saryand immediate repetition of another act, if assent is 
a sort of reproduction and double of an act of inference, 
if when inference determines that a proposition is some- 
what, or not a little, or a good deal, or very like truth. 
assent as its natural and normal counterpart says that 
it 'l'3 somewhat, or not a little, or a good deal, or very 
like truth, then I do not see what we mean by saying, 
or ,vhy we say at all, that there is any such act. It is 
sinlply superfluous, in a psychological point of view, and 
a curiosity for subtle minds, and the sooner it is got out 
of the way the better. "\Vhen I assent, I am supposed, 
it seerns, to do precisely what I do when I infer, or 
rather not quite so much, but something which is 
included in inferring; for, while the disposition of my 
nlind towards a given proposition is identical in assent 
and in inference, I merely drop the thought of the pre- 
misses when I assent, though not of their influence on 
the proposition inferred. This, then, and no more after 
aU, is ,vhat natur'e prescribes; and this! and no more 
than this, is the conscientious use of our faculties, so to 
assent forsooth as to do nothing else than infer. 'rhen, 
I say, if this Le reaUy the state of the case, if assent in 
no real 'Yay differs froIH iuferenco, it is one and the 
same thing with it, It is another name for inference, 
and to speak of it at an does but mislead. Nor can it 
fairly be urged as a parallel case that an act of conSCIOUS 
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recognition, though distinct from an act of knowledge, 
is II:lÍter all only its repetition. On the contrary, such a 
recognition is a reflex act ,vith its own object, viz. the 
act of knowleùge it
elf. _'\..s weB might it be said that 
the hearing of the notes of my voice is a repetition of 
the act of singing :-it gives no plausibility then to the 
anomaly I am combating. 
I lay it ùo,yn, then, as a principle t1u\.t either assent 
is intrinsically distinct from inference, or the sooner 
,ve get rid of the word in philosophy the better. If 
it be only the echo of an inference, do not treat it as a 
substantive act; but on the other hand, supposing it 
be not such an idle repetition, as I am sure it is not, 
-supposing the worù "assent " doe
 hold a rightful 
place in language and in thought,-if it does not 
admit of being coufu:;ed with concluding and inferl'ing, 
-if the t\'.O ,,,"ords are used for two operations of thp 
intellect which cannot change their character,-if in 
matter of fact they are not always found together,-if 
they do not vary with each other,-if one is sometimes 
found without the ot1H.'r,-if one is strong when the 
other is weak ,-if sOlnetimes they seetn even in conflict 
with each other,-then, since we know perfectly \\'ell 
what an inference is, it comes upon us to consider what, 
as distinct from inference, an assent is, and ,ve are, by 
th
 very fact of its being distiuct, advanced one step 
towards that account of it which I think is the true 
one. The first step then towards deciding the point, 
will be to inquire what the experience of hUlllan life, 
88 it is daily brought before us, teaches us of the 
relation to each other of inference and assent. 
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(1.) First, we know froll! experience that aSRent-:; may 
enòure wit}Jout the prc
ence of the inferential acts upon. 
which they were originally elicited. It is plain, that, 
as life goes on, we are not only inwardly formed and 
changed by the accession of habits, but we are also en- 
richl'ù by a great ulu1titude of beliefs and opinions, and 
that Oil a variety of subjects. 'fhese beliefs and opinions, 
held, as 
OII1e uf thelJl aloe, alulost as first principles, are 
assents, an(l they con::,titute, as it were, tbe clothing and 
furniture of the Inind. I have already spoken of them 
under the head of" C.'edence " and" Opinion." Sonle- 
titues we aro fully conscious of them; sometÏInes they 
are inlplicit, or only now and then come directly before 
our reflective faculty. t;till they are assents; nn.], ".hen 
we first aJlnitted them, we had saIne kind of reason, 
slight or strong, recognized or not, for doing so, How- 
ever, whatever those reasons wel-e, even if we eyer 
realized theIn, we have long forgotten them. 'Yhether 
it wa
 the authority of others, or our o\vn obsPl'vation, 
or our reading, or our reflections} "hich becan1c tho 
warrant of our a
sent, any how we received the matters 
in question into our minds as true, and ga.ve tbetn a 
place there. \Ve assented to them, anù we still assent, 
tbough we have forgotten what thp warrant 'vas. ..d.t 
present tlJey are se\f-su
tained in our lninds, anJ have 
been so for long years; they are in no 
ense conclusions; 
they imply no proce
s of thought. IIere then is a case 
in which assent stan(l
 out as distinct from inference. 
(2.) Again; sometitne:5 as

nt fa/ils, \vhile tbe reasons 
for it and the illfel"l'utial act which is the recognition of 
those rea
ons, nre still pl"e
ent, and in force. Our rpa,- 
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sons may seem to us as strong as ever, yet they do 
not secure our assent. Our beliefs, founded on them, 
were and are not; we cannot perhaps tell ,vhen they 
,vent; we lllay have thought that "vo still held them, 
tin something happened to call our attention to the 
state of our Ininds, and then we found tllat our as
cnt 
had becon1o an assertion. SOll1etilnes, of conrse, a 
cause may be fouud ,vhy they went; there may have 
Leen some vague feeling that a fault lay at the ultinlate 
hasi
, or in the underlJing conditions, of our reason- 
iugs; or some misgiving that the subject-ulatter of 
them was heyond the reach of the human Inind; or a 
consciousness that wo had gained a broader vie\vof 
things in general than when we first gave our assent; 
or that there were strong objections to our fir
t con- 
victions, which we had never taken into account. But 
this is not always so; sornetimes our mind changes so 
quickly, so unaccountably, sa displ'oportionately to 
any tangible argurnents to which the change can be 
referred, and ,vith such abiding recognition of the 
forco of the old argurnents, as to suggest the suspicion 
that moral cause
, arising opt of our condition, age, 
conlpany, occupationR, fortunes, are at the bottoln. 
However, ,vhat once waS assent is gone j yet the per- 
ception of the old arguments remains, showing that 
inference is one t11ing, and assent another. 
(3.) And as as::;ent sometimes dies out without tan- 
gihle reasons, sufficient to account for its failure, so 
sornetirnes. in spite of strong and convincing arguments, 
it is never given. \Ve sometimes find men loud in their 
admiration of tr'uth
 which they never profess. As, by 
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the Jaw of our mental constitution, obedience is quite 
distInct from faith, und men may believe without prac. 
tifáng, so is assent also inch'pendent of our acts of i
 
ference. Again, prejudice hinders a
sent to the most 
incontrovertible proofs. Again, it not ullfl'equently 
happens, that ,,,hi1e the keenness of the ratiocinative 
faculty enables a man to see the ultimate result of a 
cOlnplicated problem in a moment, it takes years for 
hilll to em brace it as a truth, and to recognize it as an 
itelll in the circle of his knowledge. Yet he does at 
last so accept it, and then we say that he assents. 
(Lt.) Again; very numerous are the cases, in which 
good argu1l1ents, and really good as far as they go, and 
confessed by us to be good, nevertheless are not strong 
enough to incline our 111inds ever so little to the conclu- 
sion at which they point. But why is it that we do not 
assent a little, in proportion to those argulnents? On 
the contrary, ,,'e throw the full OJlllS probandi on the 
side of the conclusion, anJ we refuse to assent to it at 
all, until we can 3c;:
ent to it altogether. The proof is 
capable of grùwth; but the assent either exists or does 
not exist. 
(5.) I Lave :Jlrcady alluded to the influence of moral 
motives in hindering assent to conclusions which are 
logically unimpeachable. According to the couplet J - 
U A man convinced against his will 
Is of the 
ame opinion still ;"- 


assent then is not the same as in ference. 
(6.) Strange as it may seem, this contrast between 
inference and assent is exemplified even in the province 
of mathematics. Argument is not always able to com. 
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mand our Assent, even though it be demonstrative. 
SOI1Ietimes of conrse it force" its way, that is, when the 
steps of the reasoning are few, and adn1Ït of heing 
vipwed by the nlind altogether. Certainly, one call110t 
conceive a Inan havinh before him tIll' Rcries of con- 
ditiol1S and truths on ,,'hich it depends that the three 
nnglc
 of a triangh.. Hire together equal to t,vo right 
nngles, and yet not as
enting to that proposition. "... el'e 
all propositions as plain, t huugh assent wou]J not in 
con
equcnce be the same nct as inference, yet it ,vould 
certainly foHow imtnediately npon it. 1 allow tlten a
 
touch as thi
, that, when an argulncnt is in it
plf and 
by it
elf conclusive of a truth, it has by a la\v of our 
nature the 
Hme comlnand oyer our assent, or rather 
the truth which it has reached has the sanIe cOlnlnand, 
as our senses have. Certainly our intellectual na.ture 
is unùer laws, and the correla.tive of ascertained truth 
is unreserved assent. 
But I aln not speaking of short and lucid demonstra- 
tions; but of long and intricate mathelnatica.l investi- 
gations; aud in that case, though every step IHay be 
indisputable, it still requires a specially sustained atten- 
tion and an effort of memor,y to have in the mind all at 
once all the steps of the proof, with their bearings on 
each other, and the antecedents which they severally 
involve; and these conditions of the iufefènce tnay 
interfere with the promptness of our asseut. 
Hence it is that party spirit or national feeling or 
religious preposses
ions have before now had power to 
retard the reception of truths of a nlathematical charac- 
ter; which never coulù have been, if demonstrations 
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were ipso facto assents. N or indeed would any mathe- 
matician, eVen in questions of pure science, assent to his 
o,vn conclusions, on ne,v and difficult ground, and in the 
case of abstruse calculations,however often he went over 
his work, till he had the corroborationofotber judgments 
besideð his own. He woulù have carefully revised his 
inference, aud ,vouId assent to the probability of his 
accuracy ill inferring, but still he ,vould abðtain from 
a.n imrnediate as::;en t to the tr"uth of his conclusion. Yet 
the corroboration of others cannot add to his perception 
of the pruof; he would still perceive tbe proof, even 
though he failed in gaining theil' corrohoration. And 
yet again he Inight arbitrarily make it his rule, never 
to assent to hið conclusions wit-hout such corrobord.tion, 
or at least before the lapse of a suffi
ient interval. 
Hel'e again illferl
ncc is distinct from assent. 
I have been showing that inference anù assent are 
distinct acts of the Iuind, and that they nlay be lllade 
apart frotH each other. Of course I cannot be taken to 
Tnean that there is no legitiInatf' or actual connexion 
between them, as if arguments adverse to a conclusion 
did not naturally hinder assent; or as if the inclina- 
tion to give assent were not greater or less accordiug 
i.1S the particular act of infert'llCe 'xpressed a stronger 
or weaker probability; or as if assent did not always 
ilnply grounds in reason, implicit, if not explicit, or 
coulJ be rightly given without sufficient grounds. 

o much is it commonly felt that assent must be pre- 
ceded by inferential acts, that obstinate Inen give their 
own will as their very reason for assenting, if they can 
think of nothing better; (C stat pro ratione voluntas." 
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lndeed, I doubt whether assent is ever given \vithout 
sOlne prelilninal'Y, which stands for a reason; but it 
does not follow from this, that it may not be witb- 

eld in ca
es \vhcn tlH.>re are good reasons for giving 
it to a proposition, or may not be ,vithdra,vn after 
it has been given, the rea
ons remaining, or may 
not rl'lnain when tho reasons are fon!'ottpn, or must 
'- 
always vary in strength, as the reasons vary; and this 
su1stantiveness, as I mflY ("fill it, of the act of assent 
is the very point which I have wished ta establish. 
2. And in showing tbat assent is distinct from an act 
of inference, I have gane a good \Yay to,val'ds showing 
in wbat it differs froln it. If assent and inference are 
each of tbenl the acceptance of a proposition, but the 
special characteristic of inference is that it is condi- 
tional, it is natural to suppose that assen t is uncon- 
ditionaL Again, if assent is the acceptance of truth, 
and truth is the proper object of the intellect, and no 
one can hold conditionally \vhat by the S:11ne act he 
}lolds to be true, here too is a reason for saying that 
as
ellt is an adhesion without reserve or doubt to the 
proposition to whiùh it is given. And again, it is to 
be pre
umed that the word has not two meanings: 
what it has at one time, it has at another. Inference 
is always inference; even if demo\lstrative, it is still 
conditional; it establishes an incoutrovertible conclu- 
sion on the condition of incontrovertibl
 premisses. 
rl'o the conclusion thus drawn, assent gives its absolute 
recognition. In the case of all demonstrations, assent, 
when given, is unconditionally given. In one class of 
subjects, then, assent certainly is always unconditional; 
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but if tbe wort1 
tanrls for an undoubting 
nd unhesi- 
tating act of the luille] once, ,vhy does it not denote 
tIle sanl
 always? what eviJence is there that it evpr 
111eans anything else than that which the \vhole world 
will unite in witnessing tha.t it Ineans iJ certain cases? 
why are we not to interpret what is controverted by 
wbat is known? 'This i:3 what is suggested on the 
first view of the question; but to continue:- 
In demonstrative matter;:; assent excludes the pre- 
sence of doubt: now are instances producible, on the 
other hand, of its ever co-existing with doubt in cases 
of the concrete? As the above instances have shown, 
on very Inany questions we do not give an assent at 
alL "\Vhat commonly happens is tbis, that, after bear- 
ing and entering into what n1ay be said for a proposi- 
tion, we pronounce neither for nor against it. 'Ye may 
accept the conclusion as a conclusion, dependent on 
premis
c:5, ab
tract, and tending to the concrete; but 
we do not follow up our inference of a proposition by 
giving an as:::ent to it. 'fhat there are concrete pro- 
positions to which ,,,e give unconditional assents, I 
shall prescntly sho,v; but I am now asking for instances 
of conùitional, for instances in which we assent a little 
and not l11uch. tlsually, ,ve do not assent at all. 
Every day, as it C0111es, brings with it opportunities 
for us to enlarge our circle of assents. 'Ve read the 
newspapel's; v:e look throngh debates in Parliament, 
pleallings in the law courts, leadIng articles, lettcrs of 
correspondents, revi
ws of books, criticislllS in the fine 
art.s, Hnd we either form no opinion at all upon the 
subjects discussed, as lying out of our line, or at most 
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we have only an opinion about thern. 
\.t the utmost we 
say that we are inclined to believe this proposition o
 
4;,hat, that \"'0 are not sure it is not true, that luuch n1ay be 
sflid for it, that we have bcen U1uch struck by it; but we 
never say that ,ve give It a Jegl'ce of assent. "\Ve might 
^s wen talk of degrees of truth as of degrces of Hssent. 
Yet Locke heads one of his chapters ,vith the title 
"Dl'gl'{
es of AS
(,llt;" and a \\Titer, of this century, 
who o1aill1s our respect fronl thp tone and drift of his 
"ork, thus expresses hirnself after Locke's nlanner: 
"
Ioral evidcnce," he says, "may produce a variety 
of degrees of a
sent
, fl'om suspicion to moral certainty. 
For here, th0 degree of assent depcnds upon the degree 
in which tho evidencl' on one :side preponderates, or 
excecds that on the o.ther. And as this preponderancy 
nlay vary aJnlost infinitely, so likewise lnay the degrees 
of Hssent. For a few of these degrees, though but for a 
few, Dames have been invented. Thus, when the evi- 
dence un one sIde preponderatps a very little, there is 
grouud for suspicion, or conjecture. Presumption, 
persuasion, belief, conclusion, conviction, moral cer- 
tainty,-doubt, wa vel-ing, di
trust, disbelief,-are words 
,vhich imply all increase or decrease of this preponder- 
ancy. Somp of these words also admit of epithet
 
\V hich denote a further increase or diminut.ion of the 
assent." 2 
Can there be a better il1ustration than this pas
a
t..' 
supplies of ,vhat I have been insisting on above, viz. 
that, in teaching vnrious degrees of assent, we tend tu 
ùe
troy asst-'nt, as an act of the mind, altogether? This 

 Gambier on :\Iora] E\'idcnce, p. 6. 
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autbor lnakes the degrees of assent "infinite," aR the 
degrees of probability are infinite. His assents are 
really only inferences, and assent is a narne without 
a meaning, the neeJlcss repetition of an iuference. But 
in truth "suspicion, conjecture, presumption, per- 
suasion, belief, conclusion, conviction, moral certainty," 
are not" a\;\sents " at all; they are 
imply ll10re or less 
strong inferences of a proposition; and" doubt, \vaver- 
ing distrust, dis1elief," are recognitions, more or less 
strong, of the probability of its contradictory. 
rl'here is only one sense in which we are allowed to 
call such acts or states of mind assents. They are 
opinions; and, as being such, they are, as I have 
already observed, when speaking of Opinion, assent8 
to the plausibility, probability, doubtfulness, or un- 
trust,vorthiness, of a proposition; that is" not varia- 
tions of assent to an inf
rellce, but asseuts to a variation 
in inférences. '''"hen I assent to 8 doubtfulness, or to a 
probability, U1Y assent, as such, is as cOIIlplete as if I 
a

ented to a truth; it is not a certain degree of 
assent. And, in like manner, I may be certain of an 
ullcertaillty; that ùoes not destroy the specific notion 
convened in the word " certain." 
I do not kno,y then ,,,ben it is that we ever dlliLe- 
ratcly profess a
sent to a proposition without llleaning 
to convey to others the impression that we accept it 
unreservedly, and that because it is true. Certainly, 
we familiarly use such phrases as a half-assent, as we 
also speak of half-truths; but a half-assent is not a 
kind of l1
sent any more than a, half-truth is a kind of 
truth. As the object is indivisible, so is the act. .A. 
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half-truth is a proposition ,vhich in one aspect is a 
trutl), and in another is not; to give a half-assent is to 
feel drawn towards a::;sellt, or to assent one Inornent 
and not the next, or to be in the 'yay to assent to it. 
It means that the pruposition in question de
erves a 
hearing, that it is probable, or attI'active, that it opcns 
inlportant views, that it is a key to perplexing difli- 
culties, or the like. 
3. rrreating the subject then, not according to à priori 
fitnes
.7 but according to the fa.cts of hum:1n nature, a8 
they are founù in the concrete action of life, I fillÙ 
numberless casc::; in wllich we do not assent at all, none 
in ,vhich a
sent is evidently conditional j-and lnany, 
as I shall now proceed to 
ho\v, in which it is Ullcon- 
ditional, aud these ill suhject-ulatters which adn1Ït of 
nothing higher than proba.ble reasoning. If hun1an 
nature is to be its own ,vitness, there is no llledium 
botw'een as:-,enting and not as
enting. Locke's theory 
of the Juty of assenting Inore or less according to 
degrees of evidence', is invalidated by the testimony of 
high and low, yùung and old, ancient and modern, as 
continually given in their ordinary sayings and doings. 
Indeed, as I have sho,vn, he does not strictly maintain 
it himself; yet, though he feels the clain1s of nature 
and fact to be too strong for hill1 in certain cases, he 
gives no reason why he should violate his theory in 
tbese, and yet not in many nlore. 
N ow let us review some of those assents, w
ich men 
give on evidence short of intuition and demonstration, 
yet ,vhich are as unconditional as if they had that 
highest evidence. 
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'irst of aH, starting from intuit.ion} of course we an 
believe, without any douht, that ,ve exist j that \YO 
bave an individuality and identity all our o\vn; that we 
think, fee], and act., in the hoyne of our own nlinds; 
that 'we have a present sense of good and evil, of a 
fight ana a wrong, of a true and a false, or a beautiful 
unù a hideous, however \ve analyze our ideas of thCll1. 
\\r e have an absolute visioll before us of what h
ppened 
JPsterday or last year, so as to be able without any 
chance or mistake to give evidence upon it in a court 
of justice, let the consequences be ever so serious. 'Ve 
are sure that of InallY things ,ve are ignorant" that 
or many things we are in doubt, and that of ll1any 
things we are not in doubt. 
K or i::; the assent which ,ve give to facts limited to 
the range of self-consciousness. 'Ye are sure beyond 
fill hazard of a nli
htke" that our own self is not 
the only being existing; that there is an external 
\varld; that it is a system with parts and a whole, a 
univer
e carried on by laws j and that the future i
 
afft'cted by the pa
t. '\T e accept and hold with an 
uuqualified as
ent, that the earth, considered as a pbe- 
nOlnenon, is a globe; that all its regions see the 
SUll by turns; that there are vast tl acts on it of land 
and water; that there are really existing cities on 
definite sites, which go by the nalne8 of London, Paris, 
Florence, and :\Iaùrid. \\T" e are sure that Paris or 
London, unless suddenly swallowed up by an earth- 
quake or burneù to the ground, is to-day just what 
it wa
 yesterùay, when ,ye left it. 
\Ve laugh to scorn tbè idea that we had no parent.Si 
K 
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t hough we have no Inelnory of our birth; that ,ve shaH 
never depart this life, though we can have no experience 
of the future; that we are able to live \vithout food, 
though ,ye have never tried; that a worla of nlen dill 
not live before our time, or that that ,,"'orIa ba::) had no 
history; that there has been no rise and f..'111 of states, 
no great n1en, no wars, no revolutions, no art, no 
science, no literature, no religion. 
'Ve should be either indignant or anlu
ed at the re- 
port 0 f our intimate frienù beiug false to us; ant! we 
are able sometimes, without any hesitation, to accuse 
certain parties of bostility aud inju
tice to us. 'Ve Inay 
bavp a deep consciousness, which ,ve never can lose, 
that we on our part have been cruel to others, and 
that they bave felt us to be so, or that \ve have been, 
Hud have been felt to be, ungenerous to those ,vho love 
us. 'Ve may have an overpowering spnse of our nloral 
weakness, of the precariousness of our life, health, 
w'ealth, position, and good fortune. 'Ve lllay have a 
clear view of the weak points of our physical constitu- 
tion, of ,vhat food or medicine is good for us, and what 
does us harm. "\Ve may re able to Blaster: at least in 
part, tbe course of our past llistory; its turnillg-point
, 
our hits, and our great Inista1..es. \Ve may have a, 
Sf'use of the presence of a Supreme Being, which never 
ha
 been diuln1eJ by even a }Jè:tssing shallow, \Y hich has 
inhabited us ever since we can rpcollect any thing, and 
,vhich ,ve cannot Üllagine our losing. 'Ve may be able, 
for others have been able, so to realize the precepts an(l 
truths of Christianity, as deliberately to surrender our 
life. rather than transgress the one or to deny the ot1H:r. 
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On all these truths "re have an immcdiate and an 
unhesitating hold, nor do \ve think ourselves guilty of 
not loving truth for truth's sake, because we cannot 
I'each t helll through a series of intuitive propositions. 
....\::,sent on reasonings not dmnonstrative is too widely 
rt:..cognized an act to be irrational, unless nlan's nature 
is irrational, tuo falniliar to the prudent and clear- 
n1Íu cled to be an in fi rn1Í ty or an extravagance. None of 
us can think or act without the acceptance of truths, 
not intuitive, not del11onstrated, yet sovereign. If our 
nature has any constitution, any laws, one of theln is 
this absolute reception of propositions as true, which 
lie outside the narrow range of conclusions to which 
logic, formal or virtual, is tethered j nOl' has any 
philosophical theory the powee to force on us a, rule 
which wiII no
 ,york for a day. 
\Vhell, then, philosophers lay dowu principles, on 
which it follows that our assent, except when given 
t.o objects of intuition or demonstration, is con- 
ditional, that the assent given to propositions by 
weJI-ordered nlinùs necessarily varies with the proof 
producible for them, and that it does not and cannot 
rCIllain one au(1 the same while the proof is strengthened 
or weakened,-are they not to be cDnsidered as con- 
fusing together two things very distinct fronl each 
other, a mental act or state and a scientific rule, an 
interior assent and a set of logical formulas? ",'Then 
they :5}Jeak of degrees of assent, surely they have no 
intention at all of defining the position of the mind 
itself relative to the adoption of a given conclusion, 
Lut, tllf..,y ßre recording their perception of the relation 
N 2 
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of that concln
ion to,vards its premisses. They are 
contelnplating how representative symbols work, not 
ho\v the intellect is affected towards the thing which 
those sJlubols rppresellt. In real truth they as little 
nlean to assert the principle of measuring our assents 
by our logic, as tlu.y woulJ fancy they could record 
the refreshment \vhich we receive fro In the open air 
by the reaùings of the graduated scale of a therlno- 
meter. There is a connexion doubtless bet,veen a 
logical conclusion and au assent, as there is betwePll 
the variation of the Inereury antI our 
en
ations; but 
tIle Inercury is not the cause of life and health, nor is 
verbal argnlnentation the principle of inward belief. 
If we feel hot or cl1illy, no ont' ,vill convince us to tlle 
contl'ary by insisting that th(:. glass is at GOo. It is 
the lnind that rea
uns and assents, not a diagram on 
paper. I nlay have difficulty in the n1anageInent of a 
proof, while I remain unshaken in Iny adhorence to 
the couclusion. Supposing a boy cannot make his 
an
wer to SOlne arithmetical or algebraical question 
ta.lly with the book, need he at once distrust the book? 
Does his trust in it fall down a certain number uf 
degrees, according to the force of his difficulty? 
On the contrary he keeps to the principle, Ílnplicit 
but pl'e
ellt to his mind, with ,vhich he took up 
the book, that the book is lnore likely to be right 
than he is j and this mere preponderance of probability 
is sufficient to Inake him faithful to his belief in 
its correctness, till its incorrectness. is actually 
proved. 
f\ly 0\\ 11 opinion i
, that the ('lass of writers of 
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",holn I have been speaking, have themselves a
 little 
mi
giving aùout the truths which they pretend to 
weigh out and measure, as their unsophisticated 
ncighbours j but they think it a duty to rernÎlld us, 
that since the full etiquette of logical requirernents 
has not been satisfied, we must believe those truths at 
our peril. They ,yarn us, that an issue which can 
never come to pass in matter of fact, is nevertheless 
in theory a possible supposition. 'rhey do not, for 
in
tallce, intend for a moment to imply that there is 
even the shadow of a doubt that Great Britain is an 
island, but t11ey think we ought to kllO\V, if we do not 
know, that there is no proof of the fact, in mode and 
figure, equal to the proof of a prot)osition of Euclid; 
and that in consequence they and \ve are all bound 
to suspend our judgment about such a fact, though it 
ùe in an infinitesirnal degree, lest "
e should seem not 
to love tJ'uth for truth's sake. Having nlade their 
protest, they subside without scruple into that san1e 
ab:,olute assurance of only partially-proved truths, 
which is natural to the il10gical Ünagination of the 
U1U ltitude. 
4. It remains to explain some conversational ex- 
pn>ssions, at fir
t sight favourable to t11at doctrine of 
dl'grees in assent, which I bav'e been combating. 
(1.) \Ve often speak of giving a modified and quali- 
fieJ, or 
.. presumptive and prinlâ facie assent, or (as I 
ha ve already said.) a half-assent to opinions or facts; 
but the
e eÀpressions a<1rnit of an easy explauation. 
....\..ssent, upon the authority of others is often, as I have 
noticed, when speaking of notional assents, little mor
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than a profession or acquie
cence or inference, not a real 
acceptance of a propo
itioll. I report, for instalice, that 
thero wa
 a serious fire in the to,vn in the past night; 
and theu perh[lps I add, that at 1east the tnorning 
papPI's :--ay so j-that is, have perhaps no positive doubt 
of t he fact j stilI, by rcforring to the newspapers I iJuply 
that 1 dù not take on nlyself the re
ponsibility of the 
staten1l'nt. In thus qualifying my apparent assent, J 
show that it ,va.s not a genuine a
scnt at aU. In like 
IDanner a pl'intâ facie flC)scnt is an assent to an ante- 
cedent probability of a fact, not to the fact itself; as I 
might give a p1"irnâfacie assent to the Plurality of worlds 
or to the personality of lIonler, without pledging myself 
to either absolutcly. "Ifalf-assent," of which I spoke 
above, is an inclination to assent, or again, an intention 
of assenting, when certain difficulties are surmounted. 
'VhCli ,ve speak without thought, assent has as vague a 
meaning as half-assent; but when we deliberately say, 
" I assent," ,ve signify an act of the mind so definite, 
as to adroit of no change but that of its ceasing to Le. 
(2.) Anù so, too, thoug-h ,ve sonletirnps u
e tL
 
phra
c " cOIH1itioual assent," yet ,ve only Inean thereby 
to say that ,ve will assent uuùer certain contingcncies. 
Of course we 11lay, if we please, incIuù
 a condition in 
the proposition to ,vhich our assent is given; and then, 
that condition enters into the n1atter of the assent, but 
n0t into the assent itself. To assent to-" If this Juan 
is in a consumption, his days are numbered/'-is as 
little a conùitional assent, as to assent to-" Of this 
consuluptive patient the days are numbercd,"-,vhich, 
(though without the conditional form), is an equivalent 
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proposition. III 
uch ca-;es, strictly speaking, the 
a
sent is given neither to antecedent nor con
equellt 
of the conditional proposition, but to their conllexion, 
that is, to the enthymematic inferentia. If we place 
the condition external to the proposition, then the 
aSsèut will be given to " Tha.t 'his days are numbered' 
is cOllùitionally true j" and of course we can assent to 
tho conditionality of a proposition as well as to its pro- 
bability. Or agaiu, if so be, we may give our assent 
not only to the inferenlia in a complex conditional pro- 
position, but to each of the silnple propositions, of 
which it is made up, besides. " There ,vill be a 
torm 
soon for the lnercur y falls ."-here , be
ides assentincJ" 
, , 0 
to the COllllexion of the propositions, we may assent 
also to " The mercury falls," and to " There ",.ill be a 
storm." This is assenting to the premiss, inJèrentia, 
and thing inferred, all at once ;-we assent to the 
whole syllogislll, and to its cOlnponent parts. 
(3.) In like nlallner are to be e:
plained the phrases, 
" deliberate assent," a " rational assent j" a" sudden," 
.c Ï1npulsive," or "he
itating'" assent. These expres- 
sions denote, not kinùs or qualities, but the circum- 
stances of asscnting. 
\.. deliberate assent is an assent 
following upon deliberation. It is s<?metimes called a 
conviction, a worù ,vhich cOffirl1only includes in its 
lllealling two acts, both the act of inference, and the 
act of as::-:ellt con
('quent upon the inference. This sub- 
jcct will be conbidered in the next Section. On the 
other hand, a he::,itating assent is an assent to ,vhich 
we have been slow alid intermittent in cOIning; or an 
assent which, when given, is th warted and obscured 
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by external and flitting luisgiviugs, though not such a
 
to enter into thc act itself, or esscntial1y to ùaulage it. 
rrhere is another sense in ,vhich we speak of a hesi- 
tating or uncertain assent j viz. when wc as"ent in act, 
but not ill the habit vf our minas. r('ill assent to a 
doctrine or fact is Iny habit, I am at the mercy of 
inference
 contrary to it; I a
""cllt to-day, and give up 
nlY belief, or incline to disbelief
 to-lnOrrU\\P. I Illay 
find it Iny duty, for instance, after the opportunity of 
careful inq airy and inference, to assent to another's 
iunocence, WhOlll I have for years considert'd guilty j 
Lut frolH long prejudice I may be unable to carry Iny 
ue,v assent well about nle, and l11ay every no'v and theu 
relapse into mOIuentary thought
 injurious to hill1. 
(4.) A morc plausible objection totLe absolute absence 
of all doubt or mi
giving in an act of assent is found in 
the u'-e of the tcrm
 firm and weak assent, or ill the 
growth of belief and tnu.;t. Thus, we assent to the 
evcnts of hi:-;tory, but not with that fulness and force 
of aùLerence to the received account of thel11 with which 
,,'e realize a record of occurrences which are within our 
own IneJllory. 
'--nJ again, 'vo as
ent to the praise be- 
sto,vt:>d on a friend's good qualities with an energy w'hich 
"TO do not feel, when ,ve are speaking of virtue in the 
aù
tract: and if,ve are political partisans, our acssent is 
vel'y cold, \vhen ,vo canuot refuse it, to representations 
ll1ade in favour of the wisdom or patriotislll of states- 
men whom ,ve dislike. And then as to religious sub- 
jects w'e speak of C( strong" faith and" feeble " faith; 
of the faith which ,vonld IDove Juountaills, finll of the 
ol'ùinary faith " ,vithout which it is itnpossible to pleasti 
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G()d." And as we can grow in graces, so surely cau 
we inclusively in faith. Again ,ve rise from one work 
on Christian 
vidences with our fiLÏth enlivenel1 and 
invigorated; frolll another perhaps \vith the distracted 
father's words in our mouth, CI I believe, help my un- 
belief." 
Now it is evident, first of all, that habits of n1ind lnay 
grow, as being a something permanent and continu- 
ous; and by assent growing, it is often only meant that 
tho habit grows and has greater hold upon the n1Ïnd. 
But again, \vhen we carefully consider the matter, it 
win be found that this increase or decrease of strength 
does not lie in the assent itself, but in its circLII11stances 
alid concomitants; for instance, in the ell1otions, in the 
ratiocinative faculty, or in the iUlagination. 
For instance, as to the emotions, this strength of 
assent may be nothing more than the strength of love, 
hatred, interest, desire, or fear, which the object of the 
assent elicits, and this is especial1y the case when that 
object is of a religious nature. Such strength is adven- 
titious and accident.al j it may COU1e, it Inay go j it is 
found in one man, not in another; it does not interfere 
with the genuineness and perfection of the act of assent. 
13alaam assented to the fact of his own intercourse with 
the supernatural, as ,veIl as )10ses ; but, to use religious 
language, he had light ,vithont love; his intellect was 
clear, his heart was cold. TIence his faith ,vould popu- 
larly be considered ,vanting in strength. On the other 
hand, prejudice irnplies strong assents to the disad- 
vantage of its object; that is, it encourages such as- 
sents, and guards them from the chance of being lost. 
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Again, when a conclu"ion is recolnln9ndeù to us by 
the number and force of the argulnellts in proof of it, 
our recognition of them invests it with a luminousnes:3, 
,vhich in one sense aJds strength to our assent to it, 
as it certainlv does pro ect and embolden tha.t a"'
ellt. 
Thus we a::,
ent to a review of recent events, which we 
ha\e stlltlied from original documents, with a trium- 
pl ant p:'remptorine
s \vhich it neither occurs to U5, 
nor i8 possible for us, to exercise, \vhen \ve make an 
act of assent to the assas::,ination of Julius C::csa.r, or 
to tll(
 existcnce of the Abipones, though we are as 
securely certain of these latter facts as of the doings 
anù occurrences of ye
tenlay. 
.Anù further, all that I have said about the appre- 
hension of propositions is in point here. 'Ve Inay 

pcak of a"'ent to our Lord's diviuity as strong or 
feeble, accorùing as it is given to the reality as ill1' 
prp
secl upon the imagination, or to the notion of it as 
entertained by the iute Ileet. 
(5.) Sor, lastly, aoes this doctrine of the intriJl
ic 
integrity find inùivisibility (if r lllay so speak) of 
a
seui interfere ,yith the teaching of Catholic theology 
as to the pre-en1illence of strength in divine faith, 
,\-hich has a supernatural origin, whell conlpared with 
all belief ,vhich is Inerely h11111an anù natural. For tir
t, 
that pre-cluillence con
ists, not in its differing froll1 
hunlan faith, Inerely in degree of assent, but in it
 being 
superior in natnre and kind,3 so that tbe one does not 
Ice Supcrnaturalis mentis a
Stmsus, rebus fidei cxhiuitus, cùm præcipuè 
depcndcat à gratiâ Dei intrinsl'cus meutcm illnminante et COulIllovcnte, 
potc:,t ('s
e, ct. est, m
jor quocullque a
s{'nsu rcrtitudini nnturilli præstito, 
seu ex motjvig lIat uralibu:o; orto," &c DllIouski. 111
tit. t i. p. 
s. 
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atlmit of a cOlllparison with the other; ana next, it
 
intrin
ic 
uperîorit.r is not a Inatter of experience, but 
is aLoye e
perience." ....\.ssent is ever assent; 5 but in 
the a::,sent which follows on a divine announcenlent, 
and is vivified by a divine grace, there is, from the 
nature of tlw case, a transccndant adhesion of lllind, 
intellectual an(1 moral, and a special self-protection, 6 
beyond the opE'ration of thuse ordinary laws of thought, 
\vhich alone have a place in my discussion. 


.. " Hoc [viz. multo certior est homo d{' co quod audit à Deo qui lalli non 
potest, quàm de eo quod videt propriâ ratione quâ falli potestJ inte1li. 
gentIum est de certituùÍne fidt'Í secunùum apprctiatiollem, non secunÚuU1 
intf'ntionem; nam li'æpe contingit. ut scientia cIariù
 percipiatur ab in- 
tclJectu, atque ut conul'xio wientiæ cum veritatc magi8 apparcat, quåm 
conne
io fidei cum e
ldl'm; cognitiones enim natnrall'
, utpote captni 
nostro accommoclntæ, mag-is :mimnlU quietant, delectant, et veluti 
!'atiallt."-
('aviui, 1'heol. l\Iorul. t. ii. p. .J,
S. 
5 "
UppOllO enim, \"(
ritatem fidei nOll bSC certiorcm veritate meta- 
ph
sicâ. nut geomctricô' quoad modum asscl1:,ionis, sed talltum quoaa 
modum udhæsionis j quia utrinque intellectus ab:;oll1tè sinc modo limi- 
tante a:;!--
l1titur. :::::ola autclll adhæsio vo!ulltatis divcrsa e
t; quia in 
nctu fidei grntia seu habitus infusus rohomt intellect l1m et voluntatem, 
I1C tam faeilè mlltentur ant pertul"belltur/'-Amort, Thl'oJ. t. i. p. 312. 
U H æc distinctio cl'rlitu(lillis [ex di\.er:;itate motÏ\'orum] extrinsecam 
tantU1l1 diffl'r('lIti,tlll importat, cùm omllis Ilntl1ralis certitudo, formalitcr 
f'pectatfl, 
it æqnali
; debet l'nim csst'lltialiter errorig periculum amo\"er
, 
e
clllsio aulem pl'riculi l rrori'i in indi\"Ísibili consistit j aut ellim h
betur 
:lut non habetl1l"."-Dmou
ki, ibid. p. 27. 
G " Fides cst c{'rtiol" onmi \"eritatc naturali, etint)} geomctricè aut meta- 
physicè c('rhì. j idque non solum certitudine ati1æsionis scd etinm assen. 
tionis. . . . Intdlectlis scntit sc ill Illultis veritatibns etinm mctnph)"sicè 
eertis posse P(,l" ohjectiones perturbari, e. go. si leg-at scepti('o
. . . . E 
contrà cÏJ'cn efl. quæ constat cs
c rcvelnta à Deo, Ilullw potcst perturbari." 
-Amort, ibid. p. ;,61. 
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I H -\ VE hepll con
idering a

ent a., the nlclltal as
crtiOl} 
of an intelligible proposition, as an act of the inteHect 
direct, absolute, c0l11plcte in itself, unconditional, arbi- 
trary, yet not incolnpatible with an apppal tu argurnent, 
and at It'a
t in Inany cases eÀerci:-;eJ uncIJn
ciously. 
On this last chal>actcristic of al.:
ent 1. have not insisted, 
as it lws not come in tuy ,vay; nor is it Inore than an 
accident of acts of assent, though an ordinary accident. 
That it is of ort1inary OCCUITcnce cannot be doubted. 
A great many of our as
ellts [lrü n1el"('1y expressions 
uf our personal likings, tastes, rril1('iple
, nlotivcs, 
and opinions, as dictated by nature, or resulting from 
habit; in othrr ,vords, they are nct
 and manifeßta- 
tions. of self: now what is more rare than self- 
knowledge? In proportion then to our ignorance of 
self, is our unconsciousness of those innumerable acts 
of assent, which we are incessantly n1akiug. 

nd so 
again in ,vhat may be alrnost caned the 111echallical 
operation of our nlinds, in our continual acts of 
apprehension and inference, speculation, and resolye, 
propositions pass before us and receive our assent 
without our consciousness. Hence it is that we are 
so apt to confuse together acts of assent and acts of 
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inference. IndL>et1, I Inay fairly say, that those asseuts 
which "0 give with fL direct kuowledge of what we are 
doing, fire fc\v compared with the multitude of like 
actR which pass through our ll1inds in long successiun 
without our observing theIll. 
'fhat Inode of A
st
nt which is exel'cisec1 thus uncon- 
sciou
ly, I Inay call siulple assent, and of it I haye 
treated in the foregoing Section; but now I Rln going 
to 
peak of such assents as lnust be maùe consciously 
and ùeli l>prately, and which I shall call cOluplex or 
reflex asseuts. And I begin by recalling what I ha\"e 
alrcady stated about the relatioi1 in ,vbich Assent and 
Inferellce stand to each other,-Illference, which hold:3 
propositions conditionally, and .A

ent, which uncon- 
ditionally 3ccept
 theln; the relation is this :- 
....\.cts of Inference are buth the antecedcnts of assellt 
before assenting, and its usual concon1Ítauts after as- 
senting. For instauce, I hold absolutely that the 
country which ,ve call Inaia exi
ts, upon tl'll
tworthy 
testimony; and next, I may continue to believe it on 
the 
ame testimony. In likf' IDanner, I have ever 
believed that Great Britain is an islanù, for certain 
sufficient rpasüns; and on the same rpasons I Inay 
persist in the belief. But it may happen that I forget 
nIY reasons for what I believe to be so ab
olutely true; 
or T lllay never have a
ked lllj"self about then1, or 
forInnlly lnar
hallcd theln in order, and have been 
accustomed to assent without a recognition of Iny aSSl'nt 
or of its grúunds, anù then perhaps something occurs 
which leads to IllY reviewing and completing those 
grounds, analyzing and arranging theIn, yet without 
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vn that account implying of necEssity allY suspense, 
ever so slight, of as::-ent, to the proposition that India 
is in a certain part of the earth, and that Great Britain 
is an island. 'Vith nu suspenðe of aSSl'nt at all; any 
l110re than the boy in 'tHY former illustration had any 
doubt abuut the aDS\Ver fset down in his arithmetic-book, 
,,,hen he began working out the question; any 100re 
than he would be doubting his eyes and his COllnnOll 
sense, that the two sides of a triangle are together 
greater than the third, because he dre\v out the geo- 
Illetrical proof of it. He does but repeat, after his 
furInal deUlo11stration, that assent which he made before 
it, and assents to his previous assenting. This is what 
I <:all a reflex or complex assent. 
I :-:ay, there is no necessary incompatibility between 
thus a
senting and yet proving,-for the conclusiveness 
of a proposition i
 not synonynlous with it'3 truth. A 
propo
ition Inay be true, yet not aÙtoit of being con- 
cludca ;-it Inay be a conclusion aud yet not a truth. 
rro cOlltelllplate it under one aspect, is not to conteln- 
plate it under anotllcr; alid the two aspects n1ay be 
cOllsistf'ut, fl"orn the very faJt that they are two a,..;pects" 
Therefore to set about concluding a proposition is not 
'l'pso facto to doubt its truth; we Inay aim at inferring 
a proposition, while an the tillle we assent to it. 'Ve 
have to do this as a cornmon ()ccurrence, 'when ,ye take 
on ourselves to convince another on any point in \vhicb 
be differs from us. We do not deny our own faith, 
because we become contl'oversialists; and ill like 
luanner we may employ ourselves in proving what \ve 
already belIeve to be true, si'nply ill order to ascertain 
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t11e producible eviùence in its favour, and in orùer to 
fultH what is due to ourselves and to the clainls anù 
responsibilities of our education aud social position. 
1 have been speaking of investigation, not of inquiry; 
it is quite true that inquiry is inconsistent with as
eut, 
hut inquiry is sotnething n10re than the Inere eÀercise of 
inference. He ,vho inquires has not found j he is in 
doubt \vhere the truth lies, and wishes his present pro- 
fession either proved or disproved. "r e cannot ,vithout 
aò::;urdity call ourselves at once believers and inquirer8 
also. 'rhus it is sometimes spoken of a
 a IJal'dship that 
a Catholic is not allowed to inquire into the truth of 
his Creed ;-of course he cannot, if he would retain tIle 
name of believer. lIe cannot be both inside and outside 
of tho Church at once. It is merely common sense to 
tell him that, if he is seeking, he has not found. If 
seeking includes doubting, and doubting excludes be- 
lieving, then the Catholic who sets about inquiring, 
tJll'reby declares thai he is not a Catholic. lie has 
already lost faith. .Ana this is his be
t defence to hin1- 
self for inquiring, viz. that he is no lunger a Catholic, 
and wishes to become one. They ,vho would forbid hitn 
to inquire, ,,'ould in that case be shutting the stable- 
ùoor after the steed is stoleu. 'Vhat can he do better 
than iuqnire, if ho is ill doubt? how else can he becollle 
a Catholic again ? Not to inquire is in Lis case to bo 
satisfied w'ith ùi:ibelief. 
However, in thus speaking, I am viewing the matter 
ill the abstract, and \vithout allowing for the manifold 
inconsistpncies of individuals, as they are found in the 
world, who attclnpt to unite inconlpatibilities; ,yho do 
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not dou bt, but who act as if they did; who, tbough HIPY 
belicve, are weak in faith, nnù put them:::;elves in the 
way of losing it by unnecessarily listening to objections. 

loreover, thcre are minds, undoubtedly, with wholn at 
all tilues to question. truth is to lllake it questionaùle, 
anù to investigate is equivalent to inquiring; and again. 
there may be beliefs so Racred or so delicate, that, if I 
may use the Illetaphor, they will not wash without 
shrinking and losing colour. I grant all this; but here 
I anl di
clls,ing hroaù principles, not individual cases; 
anù these principles are, that inf[uiry implies doubt, anù 
that inve::;tigation does not ilnply it, anù that those who 
assent to a doctrine or fact l11ay ,vithout inconsistency 
investiga.tp its credibility, though they cannot literally 
inquire ahout its truth. 
Next, 1 consider that, in the case of educated Blinds, 
invcstigations into the argumentative proof of the thing
 
to wllich they have given their assent, is an obligation, 
or rather a necessity. Such a trial of their intellects is 
a law of their nature, like tLe growth of childhood into 
manhood, anù analogous to tho nloral ordeal which is 
t1le instrurnent of their spiritual life. 'fhe lessons of 
right and "Tong, which are taught them at school, are 
to be carried out into action amid the good and evil of 
the ,vorld; and so again the intellectual assents, in 
,vhich they Lave in like n1anner been instructed froll the 
first, have to be tested, realized, and developed by the 
exercise of their mature judgment. 
Certainly, such processes of investigation, ,vhether in 
religious suùjects or secular, often issue in the reversal 
of the: assents which they were originally intelided to 
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confir
n: as the boy who ,vol'ks out an arithmetical 
probleIn froln his book n1ay end in detecting, or think.. 
ing he detects, a false print in the answer. But the 
question before us is ,vhether acts of assent and of 
inference are compatible; and my vague consciousness 
of the possibility of a reversal of nlY belief in the coul-se 
of my researches, as 1ittle interferes with the honesty 
and firmness of that belief while those rl
searches pro- 
ceed, as the recognition of the possibility of my train's 
over
etting is an evidence of an intention on my part 
of undergoing so great a calamity. 11y mind is not 
moved by a scientific computation of chances, nor can 
any law of averages affect my particular case. To incur 
a risk is not to expect reverse; and if my opinions are 
true, I have a right to think that they will bear exa- 
Jnlnlng. Nor, on the other hand, does belief, viewed in 
its idea, imply a positive resolution in the party believing 
never to abandon that .belief. 'Vhat belief, as such" 
does imply is, not an intention never to change, but the 
utter a1
ence of aU thought, or expectation, or fear of 
changing. ....\. spontaneous resolution never to change 
is inconsistent with the idea of belief; for the very force 
aud absoluten

s of the act of assent precludes any such 
l'c:;olutiun. 'Ve do not commonly deterrnine not to do 
what we cannot fancy ourselves ever doing. \Ve should 
readily indeell Ina,ke such a ff)rrnal p('o'ni
e if we were 
calied upon to do so; for, since we have the truth, and 
truth cannot change, how' can we possibly cbange in 
our belief, except indeed through our own weakness 
01. fickleness? "\Ve have no intention whatever of 
being' wt:ak or fickle; so our promise is but the natuy'al 
o 
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p'uarante
 of our sincerity. It is possible theu, without 
disloyalty tlJ our convictions, to examiue their grounds, 
even though in the event they are to fail under the 
exall1Ïllation, for we have no suspicion of this failure. 
And such exatuination, as I have said, does but fulfil 
a law of our nature. Our first assents, right or ,vrong, 
are often little more than prejudices. 'rhe reasoniugs, 
which precede and accolnpallY them, though sufficient 
for their purpose, do not rise up to the i1l1portance and 
energy of the assents tbemselves. As tilHe goes on, 1JY 
degrees and ,vithout set purpose, by reflection and expe- 
rience, we begin to COllfirnl or to correct the notions and 
the ituages to ,vhich those assents are given. .A.t tÏ1nes 
it is a nece
sity formally to undertake a survey and revi- 
sion of this or that class of them, of those ,vhich relate 
to religion, or to social duty, or to politics, or to the 
conduct of life. Sometimes this review begins in doubt 
a
 to the Inatters ,vhich \ve pro
o
e to consider, that is, 
in {I, suspension of the fJssents hitherto falniliar to us ; 
souletilllf'S those assents are too strong to allow of being 
lost on tbe first 
tilTillg of tho inqui
itive inteUect, an<1 
if, a
 tilne goes on, they give way,onr change of Inind, 
be it for good or for evil, is owing to the acculnulating 
force of the argunlents, sound or un
onnJ, '\vhich bear 
do,vn upon the propositions which we have hitherto 
received. Objections, indeed, as such, have no direct 
force to ,veaken assent; but, when they multiply, they 
tpll again
t the in
plicit reasonings or the formal infer- 
ences ,,'hich are its warrant, and suspend its acts and 
gr'1dually undermine its habit. Then the assent goes: 
but whether slowly or suddenly, noticeably or impercep- 
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tibIy, is a. nlatter of Cil'culnstance or accident. lIow- 
ever, whether the original assent is continued on or not, 
the new assent differs from the old in this, that ít has 
the strength of explicitness and deliberation, that it is 
not a Inere prèjudice, and its strength the strength of 
prcjut1icè. It is an assent, not only to a giveu proposi- 
tion, hut to the clainl of that proposition on our assent 
a
 true; it is an assent to an assent, or what is COID- 
Inonly called a conviction. 
Of course these reflex acts may be repeated in a series. 
As I pronounce that" Great Britain is an island," and 
then pronounce" That' Great Britain is an island' has 
a, c1ainl on my assent," or IS to "be assented-to," or to 
be " accepted as true," or to be " believed," or simply 
c, is true" (these predicates being equivalent), so I raay 
proceed, "'fhe proposition 'that Great-Britain-is-an- 
island is to be believed' is to be believed," &c., &c., and 
so on to ad Ú
';'llitll'{)t. But this would be trifling. '1' he 
Ininù is like a double luirror, in which reflexions of self 
within self multiply thelnselves till they are undistill- 
guishable, and the fir.st reflexion contains 
ll the rest. 
At the same t.ime, it is worth ,vhile to noti e two olher 
t.'eßex propositions :-"That ( Great Dl'itain is an island' 
is probable" is truc :-alld "That' Great Britain is an 
island' is uncertain" is true ;-for the fortner of these 
is the eXp1'ession of Opinion, and tho latter of formal 
or theological doubt, as I have alreaùy deterlnined. 


I have one step farther to nlakc-Iet the proposition 
to which the a:-;sent if:> given be as absolutely true as 
the reflex act pronounces it to be, that is, oLjectively 
o 
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true as ,veIl as subjectively :-then the assent may be 
called a perception, the conviction a certitude, the pro- 
position or truth a certainty, or thing known, or a 
Inatter of ".nololedge, and to assent to it 1s to 
.no'w. 
Of course, in thus speaking, I open the a1l-important 
question, what is truth, and ,vhat apparent truth? what 
is genuine kuo,vh-'dge, a.nd what is its counterfeit? ,vhat 
are the tests for discrirninating certitude fron1 mere 
persuasion or delusion? 'Vhatever a man holds to be 
true, he will say he holds for certain j and for the 
present I must allo,v Lim in his assumption, hoping in 
one way or another, as I proceed, to lessen the difficul- 
ties which lie in the ,yay of calling him to account for 
so doing. \.nd I have the less scruple in taking this 
course, as believing that, among fairly prudent anù 
circumspect men, there are far fewer instances of false 
certitude than at first sight might be supposeù. ::\leli 
are often doubtful about propositions ,vhich are really 
true; they are not coml11only certain of such as are 
silnply false. '.Vhat thpy judge to be a certainty is iu 
Illatter of fact for the most part a truth. Not that 
there is not a grea.t deal of rash talking even among 
the eJucated portion of the comillunity, and many a. 
tHan Jllakes professions of certitude, for ,vhich he has 
no ,varrallt; but that such otf-hand, confident language 
is no token bow these persons will express thenlselves 
when brought to book. No one will with justice con- 
sider himself certain of any nlattcr, unless he has 

ufficiellt reaSOB5 for so considering; and it is rare that: 
what is not true should be so free fron1 every circuln- 
stance and token of falsity as to Cl"t'ate no suspicion in 
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his mind to its disadvantage, no reason for suspense of 
judgment. However, I shaH have to remark on this 
difficulty by and by; here I will mention two con- 
ditiollH of certitude, in close connexion with that 
necessary preliminary of investigation and proof of 
which I have been speaking, which will throw some 
light upon it. The one, ,vhich is à pri,))'i, or fl'Olll the 
nature of the case, will tell us ,vhat is not certitude; 
the other, which is à posteriori, or fl'onI expel"ience, 
,viII tell us in a measure what certitude is. 
Certitude, as I have said, is the perception of a truth 
with the perception tha.t it is a truth, or the conscious- 
ness of knowing, as expressed in the phrase, "I kno\v 
that I know," or "I know that I kno\v that I know," 
-or simply" I know;" for one reflex assertion of the 
Illind about self sums up the series of self-conscious- 
nesses without the need of any actual evolution of theln. 
1, But if so, if by certitude about a thing is to 
be understood the knowledge of its truth, let it be 
considered that what is once true is always true, and 
cannot fail, ,vhereas what is once known need nOL 
ahvays be known, and is capable of failing. It follows, 
that if I aln certain of a thing, I believe it will remain 
what I now hold it to be, even though my mind should 
have the bad fortune to let it drop. Since mere 
argument is not the measure of assent, no one can be 
called certain of a proposition, whose mind does not 
spontaneously and promptly reject, on their first sug- 
gestion, as idle, as impertinent, as sophistical, any 
objections whieh are directed against its truth. No 
man i:::> certain of a truth: ,vhu ('an endure the thought 
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of the fact of its contradictory existing or occurl.jng; 
nnrl that not frolH any set purpose or effort to rejpct 
that thought, but, as I have said, by the spontaneous 
action of the intellect. '\"hat is contradictory to the 
truth, ,,
ith its appara us of argument, fades out of the 
mind as f1st as it enter8 it; and though it be brought 
back to the mind ever 80 often by the pertinacity of 
an opponent, or by a voluntary or involuntary act of 
imagination, still that contradictory proposition and its 
arguillents are lHere phantoll1S and drernlls, in tho light 
of our certitude, and their very entering into the 111Ïnd 
is the first stop of their going out of it. Such is the 
position of our lnilH1s towards the heathen faney that 
Enccladus lies under EtlHt; or, not to take so extreme 
a ca
e, tbat Joanna 80uthcote was a me
senger from 
heavcn, or the ]
lnreror Napoleon really had a star. 
Equal to this perelnptory assertion of negative propo- 
sitions is the revolt of the n1ind from suppositions incom- 
patible" ith positive statements of which we :tre certain, 
,vhl'ther abstract truths or facts; as that a straight 
line is the longest possible di
tance botween its two 
extreme points, that Great Britain is in shape an exact 
square or circle, that I shall escape dying, or that my 
intimatp friend is false to me. 
"r e n1ay indeed say, if we please, that a n1an ought 
Dot to have so supreme a conviction in a given case, Ol- 
in any case whatever; and that he is therefore ,vrong 
in treating opinions which he does not himself hold, 
,vith this even involuntary contelllpt ;-certainly, we 
have a right to say so, if ,ve will; but if, in lnatter of 
fact, a man has such a conviction, if he is surp that 
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I rcland is to the \Vest of England, or that the Pope is 
the Vicar of Chris t., nothing is left to him, if be "rould 
Le consistent, but to carry his conviction out into thi:-.; 
'nagi
terial intolerance of any contrary assertion; ana 
if he were in his own mind tolerant, I do not say patient 
(for patience and gentleness are moral duties, but I 
mean intellectually tolerant), of objections as objections, 
be would virtually be giving countenance to the vie'\
s 
wllÍch those objections represented. I say I certainly 

hould be very intolerant of such a notion as that T 
shall one day be Emperor of the French j I should 
think it too absurd even to be ridiculous, and that I 
must be mad before I could entertain it. A.nd diJ a 
man try to persuade me that treachery, cruelty, or in- 
gratitul1e ,vas as pl'ai
eworthy as honesty and tempe- 
rance, and that a n1an ,vho lived the life of a knave and 
died the death of a brute had nothing to fear froD1 
future retribution, I should think there ",
as no call on 
mp to listen to his arguments, except with the hope of 
convertiug him, though he called me a bigot and a 
co\\ ard for refusing to inquire into his speculations. 
And if, in a Inattl'r in which lny temporal interests ,vere 
concerned, he attempted to reconcile me to fraudulent. 
acts by what he called philosophical view::;, I shoulJ say 
to him, " I{etro 8atana," antI that, not from any sus- 
picion of his ability to reverse immutable principles, 
but from a consciousness of my own moral changeable- 
ness, and a fear, on that account, that I Inight not be 
intellectually true to the truth. This, then, from the 
nature of the Case, is n main characteristic of certitudo 
in any lnatter, to be confident indeed that that certitutIo 
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,,"illlast, but to be confident of this also, thnt, if it did 
fail, nevertheless, the thing itself, whatever it is, of 
,vhich ,ve are certain, will remain just as it is, true and 
irreversible. If this be 80, it is easy to instance cases 
of an adherence to propositions, which does not fulfil 
the conditions of certitude; for instance :- 
(1.) Ho\v positive and circumstantial disputants may 
be on t,vo sides of a question of fact, on which they 
give their evidence, tin they are called to swear to it, 
Rlld then ho,\\r guarded and conditional their tcstinlollY 
becolnes ! Again, ho\v confident. are they in their rival 
accounts of a tran
action at which they were present, 
till a third person Inakes his appearance, ,vhose word 
,,,ill be decisive about it! Then they suddenly drop 
their tone, and trinl their statenlents, and by provisos 
and explanations leave themselves loopholes for e
cape, 
in cas
 his testilllony should turn out to their dis- 
advantage. At first no language could be too bold or 
absolute to express the distinctness of their knowledge 
on this side or that; but second thoughts are best, and 
their giving way shows that their belief does not come 
up to the mark of certitude. 
(2.) Again, can ,ve doubt that many a confident 
expounder of Scripture, who is so sure that St. Paul 
meant thi
, and that St. John and St. James did not 
ll1ean that, would be seriously disconcerted at the 
presence of those Apostles, if their presence were pos- 
sible, and that they have now an especial" boldness of 
:-:peech " in treating their subject, because there is no one 
authoritatively to set them right, if they are ,vrong? 
(3.) Take another instance, in which the ab
K'nce (.If 
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certitudEJ is professed from the first. Though it is a 
matter of faith with Catholics that miracles neVl'r cease 
in the Church, still that this or that profeRsed miracla 
really took place, is for the most part only a matter of 
opinion, and when it is believed, whether on testimony 
or tradition, it is not believed to the exclusion of all 
doubt, whether about the fact or its n1Íraculou
ne"s. 
Thus I may believe in the liquefaction of St. Pantaleon's 
blood, and believe it to the best of my judglnent to be 
a miracle, yet, supposing a chenlist offered to produce 
exactly the same phenomena under exactly similar cir- 
cumstances by the materials put at his con1mand by his 
science, so as to reduce what seemed beyond nature 
,vithiu natural laws, I should watch with some suspense 
()f mind and misgiving the course of his experiment, as 
having 110 Divine \V ord to fall back upon as a ground 
()f certainty that tIle liquefaction ,vas miraculous. 
(4.) Take another virtual exhibition of fear; I mean 
irritation and impatience of contradiction, vehemence of 
assertion, determination to silence others,-these are 
the tokens of a, mind which has not yet attained the 
tranquil enjoyment of certitude. No one, I suppose, 
would sa.y that he was certain of the plurality of worlds: 
that uncertitude on the subject is ju,;t the explanation, 
and the only explanation satisfactory to my mind, of 
the strange violence of language which has before now 
dishonoured the philosophical controversy upon it. 
Those ,,,ho are certain of a fact are indolent disputants; 
it is enough for thenl that they have the truth; and they 
have little disposition, except at the call of duty, to 
criticize the halIucinahons of others, and much less are 
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they angry at their posjtiveness or ingenuity in arg-n- 
Dlent; but to call names, to impute motives, to aCCl1:,e 
of sophistt,y, to be inlpetuous and overbearing, is the 
part of men who are alarmed for their own position, 
and fear to have it dPproached too 110arly. 
\nd In 
like JHanner the intclnperance of language and of 
thought, ,,,hich is sOllletimes found in conv(!rts to a 
religious creed, is often attributed, not without plausi- 
Lility (even though erroneously in the particular case), 
to BODle fhnv in the completeness of their certitude, 
which interferes with the harmony and repose of their 
convictions. 
(5.) ...\gain, this intellectual anxiety, which is incom- 
patible with certitude, shows itc;elfin our running back 
in our minds to the arguments on ,vhich ,ve came to 
hplieve, iu not letting" our conclusions alone, in going 
over and strengthening the evidence, and, fiS it wer(!, 
getting' it by heart, as if our highest assent ,ver
 only 
fin inference. And such too is our unllece
sarily de- 
claring that ,ve are certain, as if to reassure our::;elves, 
aud our appealing to others for their suffrage in behalf 
of the truths of 'which we are so sure; ,vhich is like 
our a
king another whether \ve are ,yeary and bungry, 
or have eaten and drunk to our satisfaction. 
.L\11 la\vs are general; none are invariable j I am not 
"riting as a Inoralist or casuist. It must (7er be re- 
collected that these variou
 phenolnenfL of nlind, though 

igns, are not infallible signs of uncertitude; they Inay 
proceed, in the particular case, fronl other circunl" 
stances. Such anxieties and alarms may bl' lllerelv 
emotional aud froln the ÎlJlagination, not intc]}pctual j 
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pnra1l01 to that beating" of the lrpart, nay, as I have been 
told, that trembling of the limbs, of even the bravest 
filen, before a battle, when standing still to receive the 
firßt attack of the enemy. Such too is that palpitating 
self-interrogation, that trouble of the mind Jest it 
shoulù not believe strongly enough, ,vhich, and not 
aoubr, underlies the sensitiveness described in the 
we11- known lines,- 


" \\ith eJes too tremblill
ly awake, 
To bear with dimness for His sake." 



-\ncl so again, a nlan's over-earnestness in argument 
may ari
e from zeal or charity; his iUlpatience fron1 
loyalty to the truth; his extravagance fron1 want of 
taste, from enthusiasm, or froll1 youthful ardour; and 
his restless recurrence to argument, not from per
ollal 
disquiet, but frolll a vivid apprAciation of the contro- 
ver:-:ial talent of an opponent, or of his own, or of the 
lUcre philosophical difficulties of the subject in dis- 
pute. These are points for the consideration of tbose 
who are conccruea in registering and eXplaining wbat 
Inay be calltd the meteorological p}lenolnen3. of the 
IJ.ulnan nIind, and do not interfere with the broad 
principle ,vhich I would lay down, that to fear argu- 
Inenr is to doubt the conclusion, and to be certain 
of a truth is to be careless of objections to it ;-nol" 
with the practical rule, that mere assent is not certi- 
tude, and must not be confused with it. 
2. :Now to consider what Certitude is, not simply 
l.S it must be, but in our actual experience of it. 
It i
 al"'companied, as a state of mind, by a specifie 
feeling, proper to it, aHd discriminating it from other 
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shttes, intellectual and moral, I do not say, as its prac- 
tical test or as its differpntia, but as its token, and in a 
certain scn
e its form. ,rhen a man says he is certain, 
he nlcans he is conscious to hitllself of Laving this spe- 
cific fceling. It is a feeling of 
atisfaction and self- 
gratulation, of intel1ectual security, arising out of a 
sense of su('ce
s, attaÏtunent, possession, finality, as 
regards the nlatter ,vhich has been in question. As a 
conscientious deed is attended by a self-approval which 
nothing but itself can create, so certitudp is united to 
a sentiment 
lli gene1"is in ,,,hich it lives and is mani- 
fested. These two parallel sentilnents ind<:.
e<1 have no 
relationship with each other, the enjoyable self-repose 
of certitude being as foreign to a, good deed, as .the 
self-npproving gluw of conscience is to the perception 
of a truth; yet knowledge, as well as virtue, i:s an end, 
and both knowledge and virtue, ,,,hen reflected on, 
carry with them respectively their own reward in the 
characteristic sentiment, whicb, as I have 
aid, is 
proper to each. And, as the performance of what is 
right is distinguished by this religious peace, so the 
attainment of ,vhat is true is attested by this intellec- 
tual security. 
And, as the feeling of self-approbation, ,vhich is 
proper to good conduct, does not belong to the sense 
or to the possession of the beautiful or of the becoming, 
of the pleasant or of the useful, so neither is the special 
relaxation and repose of n1Ïnd, ,vhich is the token of 
Certitude, ever found to attend upon simple Assent, on 
processes of Inference, or on Doubt; nor on Investiga- 
tion, conjecture, opinion, as such, or on any other state 
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or action of mind, uesiùes Certitude. On the contrary, 
,hose acts and states of Illind have gratifica.tions proper 
to them
elves, and unlike that of Certitude, as vrill 
sufficiently appear on considering them separately. 
(1.) Philosophers are fond of enlarging on the plea- 
sures of l
nuwledge, (that is, Knowledge as such,) nor 
need I here prove that such pleasures exist; but the 
repose in t:;elf and in its object, as connected with self, 
,vhich I attribute to Certitude, does not attach to mere 
knowing, that is, to the perception of things, but to 
the consciousness of having that knowledge. The 
simple and direct perception of things ha
 its OW11 
great satisfaction; but it must recognize them as 
realities, and recognize them as known, before it 
becomes the perception antI has the satisfaction which 
belong to certituùe. Indeed, as far as I see, the plpa- 
sure of perceiving truth \yithout reflecting on it as 
truth, is not very different, except in intensity and 
in dignity, from the pleasure, as such, of assent or 
lJelief given to ,vhat is not true, nay, from the pleasure 
of the 1nere pa

iv8 reception of recitals or narratives, 
which neither profess to be true nor claiIll to be 
believed. R0presentations of any kind are in their 
own nature pleasurable, whether they be true or not, 
whether they come to us, or do not come, as true. 
,\ e read a, history, or n, biographical notice, ,vith 
plea
ure; and ,ve read fI rOlnance with pleasure; and 
a pleasure which i& quite apart from the qUl'stion of 
fact or fiction. Indped, ,,
hen we woulJ per8uac1e 
young people to read history, we tell them that it is 
U
 inter{
:-;ting- a:i a romance or a nuvel. rrhe lnere 
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acquisition úf new ill1ages, and those images striking, 
great, various, unexpected, beautiful, with mutual 
relations and bearings, as being parts of a "Thole, 
'with continuity, succession, evolutiou, with recurring 
cOluplications and co
e
pollùillg solutions, w.ith a 
crisis and it catastrophe, is highly pleasurable, quite 
inòependently of tho question whether there is auy 
truth in theln. I :tnl not denying that w'e should bp 
IJaulked and di
appointed to be told they were a 11 
untrue, but this t:;cems to arise from the reflection tha.t 
\ve bave been taken in; not as if the fact of their truth 
"?ere a distinct element of pleasure, though it would 
increase the plé<1
ure, as investing them with a character 
of mal'vellouslless, and as associating thelll with kno,vJl 
or ascertained places. But even if the pleasure of 
kno,vledg-e is not thus founded on the imaginatioll, at 
least it does not consist in that triumphant repose of 
the n1Înd after a struggle, which is the characteristic 
of Certitude. 
....<\.nd so too as to such statetnents as gain from us a 
half-assent, as 
uperstitious tales, stories of Inagic, of 
romantic crime, of ghosts, 01" such as we follow for thp 
moment "rith a faint and languid aSscllt,-contpIl1porury 
history, political occnrrences, the news of the ùay,-the 
p]ea
ure re
ulting frolH these is that of novelty or curI- 
osity, and is like the pleasure arising from the excite- 
IDent of chance and fronl variety; it has in it no sense 
of possession: it is simply external to us, nnd has 
nothing akin to the thought of a Lattle anù a victory. 
(2.) Again, the Pursuit of knowledge has its OWIì 
pleasur(',-{1
 distinct from the pleasures of knowledge, 
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as it is distinct froln that of consciously possessing it. 
This will be evident at once, if we consider what ët 
vacuity and depression of mind sometimes comes upon 
us on the terluination of an inquiry, however success- 
fully termina.ted, compared with the interest and spirit 
with which we carried it on. The pleasure of a search, 
Eke that of a hunt, lies in th0 searching, and ends at 
the point at which the plea
ure of Certitude begill
. 
Its elements are altogether foreign to those which go 
to compose the serene satisfaction of Certitude. First, 
the successive steps of discovery, which attend on an 
investigation, are continual and ever-extending infor- 
n1ations, ana pleasurable, not only as such, but also as 
the evidence of past efforts, and the earnest of success 
at the last. N ext, there is the interest which attaches 
to a lllysrery, not yet removed, but tending to relnoval, 
-the complex pleasure of wonder, expectation, sudden 
surprises, suspense, and hope, of advauces fitful yet 
sure, to the unknown. A.nd there is the pleasure 
which attaches to the toil and conflict of the stronoo , 
ð 
the consciousness and successive evidences of power, 
Illoral and intellectual, the pride of ingelluit.y and 
Rkill, of industry, patience, vigilance, and perseverance. 

uch are the pleasures of investÜration and di
covery j 
and to these ,ve lllust add, what I have sugge::)teJ in the 
la
t 
entence, the lo
'ieal 
ati:,faction, as it may be called" 
,\yhich accompanies the
e efforts of Blind. 'l'here is great 
plea
ure, as is plain, at least to certain lnillds, in pro- 
ceeding froin particular facts to priucipll'
, in general- 
izing, ùiscriluillating, reducing into order and Ineaning 
the 11laZe of phcnolllena ,vhich nature presents to u
. 
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This is the kind of pleasure attendant on the treatment 
of proha bili tips \vhich point at conclusions without reach- 
ing'them, or of objections which Dlust be weighed ana 
measured, and adjusted for what they are ,vorth, over 
and ag-ainst propositions which are antecedently evident 
It is the spt.cial plellBure belonging to Inference as 
contrasted with A

ellt, a pleasure almost poetical, as 
t,vilight hd
 more poetry in it than noon-day. Such is 
the joy of the pleader, with a gooù case in hand, and 
expecting the separate attacks of half a dozen acute 
intellects, each advancing' fronl a point of his own. I 
suppose this was the plea
ure ,vhich the Academics had 
in wind, when they propouuded tbat happin
ss lay, not 
in findiug the truth, but in seeking it. To seek, indeed, 
with the certainty of not finding what \Ve seek, cannot 
in any serious matter, be pleasurable, any more than the 
labour of Sisyphus or the Danaide::; ; but when the result 
does not concern us very rnuch, clever arguillents anõ 
rival ones have the attraction of a game of chance or 
skill, ,vhether or not they lead to any definite conclusion. 
(3
) ..Are there plea
ures of Doubt, as well as uf In- 
ference and of Assent? In one sense, there are. Not 
indeed, if doubt simply means ignorance, uncertainty, 
or hopeless sllspense; but there is a certain grave 
acquiescence in ignorance, a recognition of our im- 
potence to solve momentous and urgent questions, 
which has a satisfaction ot it.s own. After high 
aspirations, after renewed endeavours, after boot- 
less toil, after long wanderings, after hope, effort, 
weariness, failure, painfully alternating and recurring, 
it is an iWlnense relief to the exhausted mind 
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to be able to say, U At length I know that I can know 
nothing about any thing "-that is, ,vl1Ìle it can maIn- 
tain itself in f\, posture of thought which bas no promi
e 
of perlnanence, because it is unnatural. But here the 
satisfaction does not lie in not knowing, but in knowing 
there is nothing to know. It is a positive act of assent 
or conviction, given to what in the particular case is an 
untruth. It is the assent and the f..'llse certi tude which 
are the canse of the trilllquillity of InÌi1<l Ignorance 1'e- 
nlain8 the 6\"11 whioh it ever ,vas, but something of the 
peace of CertitudG is gained in knowing the ,vorst, and 
in having reconciled t.he mind to the endurance of it. 


I may seelll to have been needlessly diffuse in thus 
d welling on the pleasul'ahìe affections severallyattend- 
ing on these various conditions of the intellect, but I 
bave had a purpose in doing so. That Certitude is a. 
natural and normal state of mind, and not (as is some- 
times objected) one of its extravagances or illfil'lllitie
, 
is proveù indeed by the renlarks which I have ulade 

bove on tbe saUle objection, as c1irpcted against Assent; 
for Certitude is only one of its furms. But I have 
thought it well in 
Hld
tion to Sl1gt{'
st, even at the ex- 
pense of a digression, that as no one would refuse to 
Inquiry, Doubt, and Knowledge a legitimate place 
alllong our lllental constituents, so no one can reasonably 
ignore a state of lnind which not unI v' i:-3 shown to be 
Enh
tantive by po
sl
ssing a 
entiment sui genc1'is and 
chnracteristic, but is analogical to Inquiry, Doubt, and 
!(now}en!re, in the fact of its thus having a sentiu1ent 
uf if,R own. 


p 
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CEHTITUDE. 



 1. ÄSSENT A
D CERTITUDE CONTRASTED. 


IN pr0ceeding to compare together simple assent anrl 
complex, that is, Assent and Certitude, I begin by 
ohserving, that popularly no distinction is made bebyeen 
the t\vo; or rather, that in religious teaching that is 
caned Certitude to which I have given the nfi111e of 
.A.ssent. I ha ve no difficulty in adopting such a use of 
the worJs, though tlH' course of my investigation has 
led nle to another. Perhaps religious a<;sent nlay be fitly 
call cd, to use H theological h
rm, " 111fitcrial certitude j" 
and the first point of comparison 'which I shall make 
Letween the two states of lllind, will serve to set me 
right with the COInmon way of speaking. 
]. It certainly follows then, from the distinctions 
which I have made, that great numbers of men nlust 
be considered to pass through life ,vith neit her dou Lt 
nor, on the other Laud, certitude (as I llave used the 
words) on the Ill0st irnportant propositions which can 
occupy their minds, but with only a slnlple assent, tinat 
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is, an aRsent which thoy barely recognize, or bring home 
to their consciousness or reflect upon, as being assent. 
Such an assent is aU that religious Protestants COln- 
monly have to sLo,v, who believe nevertheless with 
thl.il' whole hearts the contents of Holy Scripture. 
Such too is the state of n1ind of multitudes of good 
Catholics, perhaps the n1ajority, who live and die in a 
simple, full, firln belief in all that the Church teaches, 
because she teaches it,-in the belief of the irreversible 
truth of whatever she defines and declares,-but ,vho, 
as being far reu10ved fl'om Protestant and other dis- 
sentients, and having but little intellectual training, 
have never had the temptation to doubt, and never the 
opportunity to be certain. 1'herp were whole nations in 
the middle ages thus 
teeped in the Catholic Faith, who 
ne\'cr used its doctrines as ma.tter for argunlent or re- 
search, or changr.d the original belief of their childhood 
into t.he 11101'0 scientific convictions of philosophy. .A.s 
there is a condition of mind which is characterized by 
invincible ignoranco) so there is another which may be 
said to be possessed of invincible knowledge; and it 
'would be paradoxical in me to deny to such a mental 
state tho highest quality of religious faith,-I mean 
certitude. 
I allow this, ana therefore I wi11 ('all sinlple assent 
1natcì'ial certitude; or, to use a still more apposite term 
for it, interpret1zlil'e certitude. I call it interpretative, 
signifying thereby tLat, though the as
ent in the indi.. 
vil1uals here contClnplated is not a reflex act, still the 
qnc
tioll ùnly has to be started about the truth of the 
oujects of their assent, in order to elicit from them d.n 
p 2 
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act of faith in response which 'will fulfil the conditions 
of certitude, as I have drawn them out. As to the argll- 
n1entative procc:ss necessary for :such an act, it is valid 
ana sufficient, if it be carried out seriou
ly, and propor- 
tionate to tlleir several capacities :-" The Catholic 
Religion is true, hecnuse its objects, as present to my 
lUlnd, control and influence IllY conduct as nothing else 
does;" or C( because it has aLout it an odour of truth and 
sanct.ity sui generis, as perceptible to my moral nature as 
flowers to my sense,such as can only come froin heaven;" 
or "because it has never been to me any thing but 
peace, joy, consola.tion, and strength, all through my 
troubled life." And if the particular arguluent used in 
some instances needs strengthening, then let it be 
observed, that the keenness of thereal apprehension ,vith 
which the assent is made, though it cannot be the 
legitimate basis of the assent, may stilllegitiinately act, 
and strongly act, in confirmation. Such, I Bay, \Vould 
be the prolnptitudo and effectiveness of the rca
oning, 
anJ the facility of the change fronl assent to certitu{le 
proper, in the ea.
e of the Inul:.itudes in question, did the 
occasion for reflection occur; but it does not occur; and 
accordingly, IHost genuine and thorough as is the 
ns.sent, it can 0111y be caned virtual, material, or inter- 
pretative certitude, if I have above explained certitude 
rightly. 
Of course these remarks hold good in secular subjects 
as wen as religious :-1 believe, for instance, that I am 
living in an island, that Julius Cresar once invaded it, 
that it has been conquered by successive races, that it 
has bad great political and social changes, and that at 
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this time it has colonies, establishments, and imperial 
dorninion all over the earth. .A.ll this I am accustomed 
to takp for granted without a thought; but, were the 
need to arise, 1 should not find much difficulty in 
drawing out from my own mental resources reasons 
sufficient to justify me in these beliefs. 
It is true indeed that., among the n1ultitudes \vho are 
thus implicitly certain, there may be those ,vho would 
change their assents, did they seek to place theln upon 
an argumentative footing; for instance, some believers 
in Christianity, did they examine into its claims, might 
end in renouncing it. But this is only saying that 
there are genuine assent
, and assents that ultinlate]y 
become not genuine; and ngain, that there is an aç;sellt 
which is not a virtual certitude, and is lost in the attempt 
to Illake it certitude. ...\.nd of course we are not gifted 
with that insight into the 11liuJs of individuals, which 
enaùles us to determine before the event, when it is that 
an aS
t'nt is really such, and when not, or not a deeply 
rooted assent. :::\[en may assent lightly, or fI'orn Inere 
prejudice, or withuut understanding what it is to 
which they assent. rrhey may be genuine believers in 
Revelation up to the time when they begin forn1ally to 
eXêtll1Íne,-nay, and really LaveiInplicit reasons for their 
belief,-and then, being overcome by the nUIllber of 
views which they hrve to confront, and swayed by the 
ürgency of special objections, or bia:;sed by their 
imaginations, or frightened by a deeper insight into the 
claillls of religion upon the soul, may, in spite of their 
habitual and latent grounùs for believing, shrink back 
and withdra\v thcir ns
ent. Or again, they Inay once 
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Lave believed, but their assent has gradually become a 
Dlere profession, ,vithout their knowing it; then, when 
by accident they interrogate themselves, they find no 
assent "ithin them at all to turn into certitude. The 
event, I say, alone d termines \vhether ,vhat is out- 
,vardly an assent is really such an act of the nlind a:-:; 
admits of being developed into certitude, or is a luere 
self-delusion or a cloak for unbelief. 
2. .Next, I observe, that, of the two modes of ap- 
prehending propositions, notional and real, assent, as I 
have already said, has closer relations with rea.l than 
with notional. K ow a sinlp]e assent need not bp. 
notional; but the reflex or confirmatory assent of cer- 
tituùe always is given to a notional proposition, viz. to 
the truth, necessity, duty, &c., of our assent to the 
siu1ple assent and to its proposition. Its predicate is a 
general tern1, and cannot stand for a fact, whereas the 
original proposition, included in it, may, and often does, 
express a fact. Th us, "The cholera is in the midst of 
ns " is I] rea] proposition; but" That' the cholera is in 
the Dlid8t of us' is beyond aU doubt" i8 a notional. 
No" as:5ent to a real propo
ition is assent to an imagi- 
nation, and an imaginatiun, as supplying objects to our 
eUlotional and moral nature, i:5 adapted to be a prin- 
ciple of action: accordingly, the sinlple assent to "The 
cholera is among us," is more emphatic and operative, than 
the confirn1atory assent, (( It is beyond reasonable doubt 
that' the cholera is amongus.'" The confirmation gives 
momentum to the complex act of the mind, but the 
simple assent gives it its edge. rrhe sin1ple assent would 
still be operative in its IDPasure, though the reflex assent 
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was, not" It is undeniable," but U It i8 probahle" that 
lC the cholera is among us j" ,vherpas there would be no 
opel'ative force in the luental act at all, though the 
reflex as"5ent was to the truth, not to the probability of 
tho fact, if the fact \vhich 'vas the object of the silllple 
a
sent wa
 not.hing Inore than" The cholera is in China." 
'J.1he reflex as
ent theu" which is the characteristic of 
certituùe, doe
 not immediately touch us; it i8 purely 
intellectual, and, taken by itself, has scarcely more furce 
than the recording of a conclusion. 
I have taken an in8tance, in which the matter which 
is sublnitted for exalnination aud for as"ent, can 
hardly fail of being interesting to the Ininds employeù 
upon it; but in n1any ca.
es, even though the fact 
assented-to has a bearing upon action, it is not 
directly of a nature to inHuence the feelings or con- 
duct, except of particular persons. A.nd in such 
instances of certitnde, the previous labour of coming 
to a conclusion, and that repose of lllind which I 
have above described as attendant on an a
sent to 
its truth, ùften counteracts whatever of lively senSH- 
tion the fact thus concluded is in itself adapted to 
excite; so that what is gained in dt>pth and exactness 
of belief i8 lost as regards freshness and vigour. 
Hence it is that literary or scientific lllen. who lllay 
have investigater1 SOlne difficult point of history, 
philosophy, or physics, anù have come to their own 
settleJ conclusion about it, having had a perfect 
right to forlll one, are far 1110re disposed to be silent 
as to their convictioll::-, and to let others alone, than 
partisan
 on either side ùf the qupstion, who take it 
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up with less thought anJ seriousness. And so ag:un, 
in the religious world, no one seems to look for any 
great devotion or fervour in controversialists, ,vriters 
on Christian Evidences, theologians, and the like, it 
being taken for granted, rightly or wrongly, that 
such men are too intellectual to be spil.ituaJ, and are 
more occupied with the truth of doctrine than with 
its reality. If
 on the other hand, we \vould see 
what the force of sin1ple as
ellt can be, viewed apart 
fronl its reflex cOllfil'll1ation, we have but to look at 
thp generous anù unealculating energy of faith as 
exemplified in the Pl'i,nitive )[:lrtyrs, in the youths who 
defied the pagan tYl'ant, or the maiden::; who were 
silent under his tortures. It is assent, pure and sill1pJe, 
which is the motive cause of great achievcnlellts; it is 
a confidence, gl'owing uut of in
tincts rather than argll- 
Inents, stayed upon a vivid apprehension, and animated 
by a transcendent logic, more concentrated in will and 
in deed for the very reason that it has not been sub- 
jected to aUJ intellectual development. 
It must be borne in 11liud, that, in thus speaking, I 
an1 contrasting with ench other the simple and the 
reflex assent, which together Inake up the cOlnplex act 
of certitude. In it
 c0l11plete exhibition keenness in 
believing is ullÍted with repose and per:-,istence. 
3. 'Ve U1USt take tlH
 constitution of the hunlan 
mind as we fiud it, and not as we 111ay judge it ought 
to be; - thus I am led on to another rell1ark, which is 
at first sight disadvantageous to Certitude. Introspec- 
tion of our intellectual operations is not the best of 
means for preserving us from intellectual hesitations 
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'fo mcùdlc with the springs of t.hought and action is 
really to weaken theln; and, as to that arguluentation 
which is the preliluinary to Certitude, it may indeed 
be unavoidable" but, as in the case of other serviceable 
aBies, it is not so easy to discard it, after it has done 
its ,york, as it was in the first instance to obtain its 
assistance. Questioning, when encouraged on any 
suhject-nlatter, readily becornes a habit, and leads the 
TIlilld to substitute exercises of inference for as
ent, 
whet her sill1ple or complex. Reason
 for assenting 
suggest reasons for not assenting, and wLat were 
realities to our imagination, whilp our assent was 
simple, may become little TI10re than notions, wben ,ve 
have attained to certitude. Objections and difficuìties 
téll upon the mind; it 
nilY ]ns
 its elasticity, ana be 
unable to throw thenl off. And thus, even as regarrls 
things which it lllay be ab.surd to doubt, we lIla.v, in 
cOllsequeuce of some past suggestion of the possibility 
of CITor, or of SOUJe chance association to their dis- 
ad valltage, be teazea from tilue to tiltle and halnpered 
by invuluntary questionillgs, as if we were not certain, 
when we are. 
ay, there are those, who are visited 
with these even permanently, as a sort of 1JlllSCC(J 
t.olilante.q of their mental vision, ever flitting to and 
fro, and dilHming its clearness and completeness- 
visitants, for which they are llOt responsible, and which 
they kllO'V to be unreal, still so seriou
ly interfering 
with their con1fort and even with their el1ergr, that they 
may be tenlpted to cOlnplain that even blind prejudice 
has more of quiet aHa of durability than cel"titucle. 
As 
ven Saint::; may suffer fron} imaginations in which 
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they have no part, so the shreds and tatters of former 
controversies, and t.he litter of an argumentative habit, 
Inay bp
et and obstruct the intellect,-qnestions which 
have bcensolved without their solutions, chains of reason- 
iug with n1i:ssing links, difficulties ,vhich h1,ve their roots 
in the nature of things, anù which "11'e necessarily left 
behinù ill a philosophical inquiry because they cannot bp 
relnoved, aud which call for the \!xercise of good 
ellS(
 
and for strength of will to put them down with a high 
hanJ,asirratiollalorprepostcrous. 'Yhencücolnc$evil? 
why a.r
 we created without our consent? ho,v can thp 
SUprCIl1E' Being have no beginning? how can He need 
skill, if lIe is umnipotl.nt? if He is on1nipotent, why 
ducs lIe perluit 
uff
I'ing? If .E1e permits suffl'ring, how 
ig lIe all-loving? if lIe is all-loving, ho\v can lie be 
just? if lIe is infinite, what has lIe to do with the 
finite? how can the tClnporary be decisive of the ctcr- 
nal ?-these, and a host of like questions, lTIUst arise in 
every thoughtful mind, and, after the best use of reason, 
must be deliberately put aside, as beyond reason, as (so 
to speak) no-thoroughfares, which, having no outlet 
themselves, have no legitima te power to divert us froIH 
the .King's high,vay, and to hinder the direct course of 
religious inquiry from reaching its dest.ination. A. 
serious ob
truction, however, they ,viII be no\v find then 
to particular miuds, enfeebling the faith which they 
cannot c1estl'oy,-béillg parallel to the uncomfol'table 
associations with which somctilnes we regard one \vhom 
we have fallen-in with, acqnaintance or stranger, arising 
froln SOI1le chdnce word, look, or action of his ,vhich ,ve 
have witnessed, aud which prej Jdices him in our imagi- 
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nation, though we are angry with ourseI yes that it 
8houIJ do so. 
.Again, whcn, in confiùence ûf our own certitude, and 
with a view to philosophical fairness, we have attempted 
succe

fully to throw ourselves out of our habits of belief 
into a simply dispassiona.te frame of Jnilld, then vague 
antecedent Ï1nprobabìlities, or what seeln to us as such, 
-merely \V hat is stra.nge or marvellous in certain t.ruths, 
merely the fact that things happen ill one way and not 
in allothpr, ,,,,lIen they nl115t happen in 
onle \vay,-may 
di':lturb us, a
 suggpsting to us, Có Is it possible? who 
woultl have thuught it! what a coincidence!" without 
really touching thc deep assent of our whole intellectual 
being to the object, whatever it be, thus irrationally 
a
:-:ai]ed. rrhus we may wonder at the Divine 1Iercy of 
the Incarnation, till we grow startled at it, and ask why 
the earth has so special a theological history, or why we 
are Chri
tians and others not, or how God can really 
PX
l't a particular governance, since IIp. does not punish 
such 
inners as ,ve are, thus seetHing to doubt His power 
or Hi
 equity, though in truth we are not doubting at all. 
The occasion of this intellectual waywarrlness may be 
slighter 
till. I gaze on tbe Palatine IIill, or on the 
Parthenon, or on the Pyranlid
, which I have read of 
frolH a. boy, or upon tbe matter-of-fact reality of the 
sacred places in the Holy Land, and I have to force Iny 
in1agiuatiun to follow thp guidance of sight and of 
réa
on. It is to IHe so strange that a lifelong belief 
should be changed into sight, and thiug:-ì should be 
so near me, which hitherto had been visions. And 
80 in times, fir
t of suspense, then of joy; 'c 'Vhen the 
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Lord turned the captivity of Sion, then" {according to 
the Hebre,v text)"\ve were like unto them that dream." 
Yet it ,vas a dream which they were certain ,vas a truth, 
while they seen1ed to doubt it. So, too, 
.vas it in SOlne 
sens(\ ,vith the A pnstles after our Lord's resurrection. 
Such vngue thoughts, haunting or evanf'scent, are in 
DO sense akin tothat struggle between faith and unbelief, 
wl1Ïch made the puor father cry out, "I believe, he]p 
Thou n1Ïne unbelief!" Nay, even what in some minds 
seenlS likp an undercurrent of scepticism, or a faith 
fonn<1cd on a perilous sllbstraturn of doubt, need not be 
more than a tl\Illptation, though robbing Certitude of its 
nornlal peacefulness. In such a case, faith may still ex- 
press the steady con viction of the intellect; it may still 
be the grave, deep, calm, prudent assurauce of mature 
experience, though it is not the ready and impetuous 
assent of the young, the gcnerou
, or the unreflecting. 
4. There is another characteristic of Certitude, in 
contrast with A..sscnt, whirh it is itnportaut to insist 
upon, anel tbat is, its pprsistence. Assents DUtY and do 
change; certitudes endure. 'rhis is ,vhyreligion deluands 
more than an a
sent to its trl1th; it requir
s a certitude, 
or at least an as
ent ,vhich is convertible into certitude 
on demand. \Yithout certitude in religious faith there 
Dlay be much decency of profession and of observance, 
but there can be no habit of prayer, no directness of 
devotion, no intercour:::,e with the UDseen, no generosity 
of self-1'acrifice. Certitude then is essential to the 
Christian; and if be is to per
e\,pre to the end, his 
certit.ude must include in it a principle of persistence. 
This it has; as I shall explain in the next Section. 
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 2. INDEFECTIBILITY OF CERTlTUDE. 


IT is the characteristic of certitude that its ohject is a 
truth, a truth as such, a proposition as true. rrhere 
are right and wrong convictions, and certitude is a 
right conviction; if it is not right with a consciousne
s 
of being right, it is not certitude. Now truth cannot 
change; what is once truth is always truth; and the 
human 111ind i
 made for truth, and so rests ill truth, 
as it cannot rest in fabehood. \Vhen then it once 
becolnes possessed of a truth, what is to dispossess it? 
Lut this is to be certain; therefore once certitude, 
alway::; certituL1c. If certitude iu any ulatter be the 
termination of aU doubt 01' fear about its truth, and an 
uncouùitiolJal conscious adherence to it, it carries with 
it an inward assnrance, strong though implicit, that it 
shall never fail. Indefectibility ahnost enters into its 
very idea, enters into it at least so far as this, that its 
failure, if of frequent occurrCllce, would prove that 
certitude was after all and in fact an iUlpossible act, 
nnll that what looked like it was a n1ere extravagance 
of the intellect. rrruth would still be truth, but the 
knowledge f)f it would be beyond us and unattainable. 
It is of great in1portance then to show, that, as a 
g
neral rule, certitude does not fail; that failures of 
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what was taken for certiturle are the exception; that 
the intellect, which is madA for truth, can attain truth, 
find, l1aving attained it, can keep it, can recognize it, 
and preserve the recognition. 
This is on the ,vhole reasonable; yet are the stipu- 
In tions, thus obviously necessary for an act or state of 
certitude, ever fulfilled? ',"Pc kno,v what conjecture 
is, and ',"nat opinion, and what assent is, call ,ve point 
out any specific state or habit of tbought, of which the 
distinguishing 11lark is unchangeableness? On the 
contrary, any conviction, false as well as true, luay last; 
and any conviction, t.rue as wen as f.'llse, may be lost. 
Å conviction iu favour of a proposition Inay he ex- 
changed lor a conviction of its contradictory; and each 
of then1 Inay he attended, \vhile they last, by that 
ellse 
of security and repose, which 3 true object alone can 
legitin1ately inlpart. 
 0 line can be drawn between 
such real certitudes as have truth tor their object, and 
apparent certitudes. No distinct test can be nalned, 
sufficient to discrinlinate between what may be called 
the falRe prophet and the true. "T"hat look", like certi- 
tude always is exposed to thu chance of turning out to 
be a n1Ïstake. If our intimate, deliberate con viction 
may be counterfeit in the case of one proposition, why 
not in the case of another? if in the case of one man, 
why not in the case of a hundred? Is certitucle then 
ever po
sible without the attendant gift of infallibility? 
can wo know what is right in one case, unless we are 
secured against error in any? Further, if one Ulan is 
infallible, \vhy is he different from his brethren? unless 
indeed he is distinctly nlarked out for the prerogative. 
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[nst not a1l men be infallible by consequence, if any 
mall is to be considered as certain? 
The difficulty, thus stated argumentatively, has only 
too accurate a response in what actually goes on in tbe 
'W01"1<1. It is a fact of daily occurrence that nIen change 
their certitude
, that is, ,vhat they consider to be such, 
and are as confident and well-established in th('ir new 
opinions as they were once in their old. They take up 
forms of religion only to leave them for their contra- 
dictories. They risk their fortunes and their lives on 
iInpo
sibleadventures. Theycorllluitthemseives byword 
and ùeed, in reputation and position, to schemes which 
in the event they bitterly repent of :lnd renounce; they 
set out in youth with intelYlpC'rate confiùence in pro
pects 
which fail them, and in friend::) who betray thenl, ere 
they come to middle age; aud they end their days in 
cJnical disbelief of truth and virtue any ,,-here; -and 
often, the more absurd are their Ineans and their ends, so 
much the longer do they cling to them, and then again 

o HIuch the Inore passionate is their eventual disgust 
and contempt of them. How then call certitude be 
theirs, how is certitude possible at all, consic1cring it 
i
 so often misplaced, so often fickle and inconsistent, so 
deficient in available criteria? Au-ù, as to the feeling of 
finality and security, ought it ever to be indulged? Is 
it not 3 tnere weakness or extravagance, a deceit, to be 
eschewed by every clea.r and prudent nlind? 'Yith the 
countless instances, on aU sides of us, of human falli- 
bility, with the constant exhibitions of antagonist 
certitude
, who can so sin against modeßty and 
sobriety of mind, as not to be content ,vitL probability.. 
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as the true guide of life, renouncing ambit.ious 
thoughts, which are sure either to delude him, or to 
di
appoint ? 
r1'hi8 is what Inay be objected: now let us see \vhat 
can be :said in answer, particularly as'rega.rds religious 
certitude. 


1. 


Fir
t, as to fallibility and infallibility. It is very 
COllllllon, doubtless, especially in religious controversy, 
to cOllfu:se infallibility \vith certitude, and to argue that, 
since we have not the one, \ve have not the other, for that 
no one can claim to be certain on any point, \vho is not 
infallible about all; but the t\VO words stand for things 
quite distinct from each other. For exan1ple, I reluem- 
ber for certain \vhat I did yesterday, but ::;till UlY lucmory 
is not illfaBible; I aln quite clear that two and two 
make foul', but I often Inake lnistakes ill long addition 
SUU1S. I have no doubt whatever that John or l{ichard 
is Iny true friend, but I have before now truðted those 
\vho failed me, and I may do so again before I die. A 
certitude is directed to this or that particularproposition; 
it is not a faculty or gift, but a disposition of nlind rela- 
tively to a definite case which is before nle. Infallibi- 
lity, on the contrary, is just that which certitude is not; 
it 'is a faculty or gift, and relates, not to so[ne one truth 
in particular, but to all possible propositions ill a given 
subject-u1atter. \Ve ought in strict propriety, to speak, 
not of infallible acts, but of acts of infallibility. A belief 
or opinion as little admits of being called il1faHible, as a 
deed can correctly be called immortal. A deed is done 
and over; it may bp great, Inomentous, effective, any- 
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thing but imnlortal; it is its fame, it is the work which 
it brings to pd8S, ,vllich is irnmortal, not the deed itself. 
And a
 a deed is good or bad, but never imulol'tal, so 
a belief, opinion, or certitulle is true or false, but never 
infalliLle. \V 0 cannot speak of things which exist or 
things which once were, as if thoy ,vere sOlnething in. 
posse. It is J>er
ons and rules that are infallible, not 
what is brought out into act, or committed to paper. 
A man is infallible, whose words are always true; a 
rule is infallible, if it is unerring in all its possible 
applications. An infallible authority is certain in every 
particular case that may arise; but a man who is 
certain in some oue definite case, is not on that account 
infallible. 
I am quite certain that Victoria is our Sovereign, 
antI not LeI' father, the late Duke of Kent, without 
laying any claim to the gift of infallibility; as I may 
do a virtuous action, without being impeccable. I 
Illay be certain that the Church is infallible, while I 
nrn tnyself a fallible mortal; othel'wise, I callnot Le 
certain that the Supreme Being is infallible, until I 
am infallible nly::;c]f. It is a strange objection, then, 
which is sometimes urged against Catholics, that they 
cannot prove and a

ellt to the Church's infallibility> 
nnh
ss they first believe in their o"
n. Certitude, as I 
have saÍù, is directed to onc or otber dennite concrete 
proposition. 1 am certain of proposition one, two, 
three, four, or five, one by one, each by itself. I may 
be certain of one of them, without being certain of the 
rest; that I am certain of the fir
t luakes it neither 
likely nor unlikely that I anI certain of the second; 
CJ 
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but ,vere I infallible, then I should be certain, not only 
of one of thein, Lut of all, and of many nlore beside
, 
which have never COlne before n10 as yet. Therefore 
'vo nlay be certain of the infallibity of the Church, while 
we adl11it that in many thin ò 8 we are not, and cannot 
be, certain at all. 
It is wonderful tLat a clear-headed man, like 
<.Jhilling\yorth, sees this as little as the run of every- 
day objectors to the Catholic religion; for in his 
('clebrated "l{eligion of Protestants" he ,vrites as 
follows :-" You tell me they cannot be saved, unless 
they believe in your proposals with an infallible faith. 
To ,vhich end they must believe also your pro- 
pounder, the Church, to be simply infallible. Now 
ho,v is it possiblo for thel11 to give a rational assent 
to the Church's infallibility, 'unle'>(s they hafe Bonze 
infallible means to know that she is inf'allible? 
Neither can they infallibly kno\v the infallihility of 
this means, but by SOlno other; and so on for ever, 
unless they can dig so deep, as to CaIne at length to 
the Rock, tLat is, to settle aU upon sOlnething evident 
of itself, ,,,hich is not so much as protended." 1 
Now what is an "infallible means"? It is a means 
of coming at a fact \vithout the chance of mistake. It 
is a proof which is sufficient for certitude in the 
particular case, or a proof that is certain. ",Yhen then 
Chilliug\vorth says that there can be no "rational 
nssent to the Church's infallibility" without "some 
infallible means of knowiog that she is infallible," 
ho n1cans nothing else than some means ,vhich IS 
1 ii. u. 154. ride Note I at the C!1d of the volume. 
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certain; he Rays that fOl' a rational aSs0nt to in 
fallibility there must be an absohÜely valid or certaiu 
proof. rrhis is intelligible; but observe how his 
argument ,vill run, if \vorded according to this in- 
terpretation: c'The doctrine of the Church's infalli- 
bility requires a proof that is certain; and that 
certain proof requires another previous certain proof, 
aud that ttgain another, and so on ad infinitum.) 
unless indeed we dig so deep as to settle all upon 
something evideut of itself." 'Vhat is this but to 
say that nothing in this ,vorld is certain but \vhat 
is self-evident? that nothing can be absolutely proveù ? 
Can he really mean this? "\Vhat then becomes of phy- 
sical truth? of the discoveries in optics, chen1Ístry, and 
electricity, or of the science of motion? Intuition ùy 
itst'lf ,vill carry us but a little ,yay into that circle of 
knowledge which is the boast of the present age. 
I can believe then in the infallible Church without 
my own personal infallibiìity. Certitude is at lllOSt 
nothing more than infallibilitYP'J"o hac vice, and promises 
nothing as to the truth of any proposition beside its 
own. That 1 an1 certain of this proposition to-day, is 
no ground for thinking that 1 f'hall have a right to be 
certain of that proposition to-mOlTO\V; and that I aUI 
wrong in lny convictions about to-clay's proposition, 
does not hinùer my having a true conviction, a genuine 
certitude, about to-morrow's proposition. If indeed 1 
claÏ1ned to be infallible, one failure would shiver my 
clailn to picces j but I ll]ay clai]n to be certain of tho 
truth to which I have already attaineJ, though I should 
arrive at no new truths in addition a
 lUll!.r as lliv(\. 
.:.> 
Q 2 
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. 
Let UR put asiJe the word (( infallibility;)' let us 
understand by certituùe, as I have eXplained it, nothing 
more than a relation of he mind to\vards given propo- 
sitions :-
till, it Inay be urged, it involves a sellse of 
security and of repose, at 18ast as regards these in palti- 
cular. Now ho\v can this security be n1ine,-without 
which certitude is not,-if I kno\v, as I kno\v too wt'll, 
that befure now 1 have thought my
clf certain, \vhen I 
was certain after all of an untruth? Is not the very 
possibility of certitude lost to me for evee by that ono 
Inistake? ,rhat happened once, may happen again. 
All ll1Y certitudes before and after are henceforth de- 
stroyed by tho introduction of a, reasonable doubt, 
undcrlying thenl all. Ipso facto they cease to be 
certitudes,-they C0111e short of unconditional assents 
hy the l11casure of that counterfeit a,:-:SUH\nce. They 
are nothing more to n1e than opinions or anticipa- 
tions, judglnen ts on the verisirnilit ucle of intellectual 
views, not thE' possc
sion and enjoyment of teuths. 
i\nd who has not thus been lJalked by false certituùes 
n. bundred tilnes in the course of his experience? and 
how can certitude have a legitimate place in our mental 
constitution, when it thus Inanifestly ministers to error 
and to scepticisrll ? 
ffhis is \vbat 111ay be objected, and it is not, as I think, 
difficult to answer. Certainly, the experience of mistakes 
in the assents" hich we have made are to tbe prejudice 
of subsequent ones. There is an antecedent difficulty 
in onr allowing our
elves to bp certain of something 
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to-òay, if yesterda.y we had to give up our belief of 
something el
e, of which we had up to tbat time 
professed ourselves to be certain. This is true; but 
antecedent objections to an act are not sutIìoient of 
theIl1!'clves to prohibit its exercise; they Inay demand 
of us au increased circunlspection before committing 
our
elves to it, but may be Inet with rea:sons morl" 
than sufficient to overcome them. 
It must be recollected that certitude is a deliberate 
assent given expressly after reasoning. If then Iny cer- 
titude is unfounded, it is the reasoning that is in fault, 
not 111Y assent to it. It is the law of tHY mind to seal 
up the conclusions to ,vhich ratiocination has brought 
Jill', by that formal assent which I have called a certi- 
tude. I could indeed have ,vithheld my assent) but 1 
should have acted against my nature, had I done so 
w hen there ,vas what I considered a proof; and I did 
only what was fitting, ,yhat was incurnbent on me, upon 
those existing conditioll
, in giving it. 'rhi
 is the pro- 
cess by which knowledge acculnulates and is stored up 
both in the individual and in the world. It has bonle- 
times been remarked, when men haye boasted of the 
know ledge of modern times, that no ,vonder we see more 
than the' ancicnts, because we are mounted upon their 
shoulders. 'fhe conclusions of one generation are tbe 
trnth
 of the next. \\T e are able, it is OUI' ùuty, deli- 
berately to take things for granted which our forefathers 
had a duty to doubt about; and unless ,ve summarily 
put down disputation on points which have been already 
proved and ruled, 've shall ,vaste our time, and rnake no 
aùvances. Circulnstances indeed Inay arise, when a 
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question may legitimately be revived, which has alreaùy 
beèn definitely determined; but a re-consideration of 
such a question need not abruptly unsettle the existing 
certitude of those who engage in it, or throw them into 
a sceptici
m about things in general, even though 
eventually they find they have been "Tong in a particu- 
lar matter. It ,vould have been absurd to prohibit the 
controversy which has lately been held concerning the 
obligations of Ne,vton to l)ascal; and supposing it had 
is
ued in their being estahlished, the parti
ans of 
Newton ,,'ouIJ not have thonght it necessary to re- 
nounce their certituùe of the la,,,, of gravitation itself, 
on the ground that t]ley had been InishLken in their 
certitude tha.t :N ewton discovered. it. 
If we are never to be certain, after having been once 
certain wrongly, then we ought never to attelnpt a 
proof because we have once made it bad one. Errors 
in reasoning fire Ipssons and ,varnings, not to give up 
reasoning, but. to reason with greater caution. It is 
ab
urd to break up the whole structure of our know- 
ledge, which is the glory of the human intellect, because 
the intellect is not infallible in its conclusions. If in 
any particular case we have been mistaken in our infer- 
ences and the certitudes ,vhich followed upon them., 
,vc are bound of course to take the fact of this mistake 
into account, in 11laking up our u1ind.s on any new 
question, before ,ve proceed to decide upon it. But if, 
wl1Íle ,veighing the arguulents on one side and t.he 
other and dra,ving our conclusion, that old mistake 
has already been allowed for, or has been, to use a 
fan1iliar mode of speaking, discoll11ted, tJten it has no 
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outstanding dain1 against our acceptance of that con- 
clusion, after it has actually been dra\vn. 'Yhatever 
he the leO'itimate weio'ht of the fact of that mistake in 
t:) 0 
our inquiry, justice has been done to it, before we bave 
aIlowetl our
elves to be certain again. Suppose I am 
,\ralkillg out in the moonlight, and see dimly the out- 
lines of sonle figure among the trees j-it is a man. I 
draw nearer,-it is still a man; nearer still) anù all 
hesitation is at an pnd, -1 am certain it is a man. But 
he neither l11oves, nor speaks when I aùdress him; and 
then I a:-:k lHyself what. can be his purpose in hiding 
among the trees at such an hour. 1 come quite close 
to him, and put out myar[n. 'rhen I fi nd for certain 
that ,vhat I took for a man is but a singular shadow, 
forlued by the falling of the lTIoonlight on the inter- 
stices of some brauches or their foliage. An1 I not to 
indulge U1Y second certitude, because I ,vas ,vrong in 
my first? does not any objection, which lies against 
my second from the failure of my first, fade away be- 
fore the evidence on which my second is founded? 
Or again: I depose on my oath in a court of justice, 
to the best of my knowledge anel belief, thatI was robbed 
by the prisoner at the bar. Then, ,vIten the real offender 
is brought before 1ne, I am obliged, to my great confu- 
sion, to retract. llecduse I have been mi
taken in my 
certitude, may I not at least be certain that I have been 
mistaken? .And further, in spite of the shock "yhic
 
that mistake gives me, is it impossible that the sight ot 
the real culprit lnay give me so lun1Ïllou
 a convictioi.t 
t.hat at length I have got the right man, that, \vere it 
decent to,yards the court, or consistent with Relf-respect, 
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I may find myself prepared to s weAr to t1Ie identity of 
the second, as I have already solemnly committeù Inyself 
to the identity of the first? It i:5 manifest that the 
two certitudes stand each on its own ua:-.is, and the 
antecedent objection to Iny admission of a truth ,yhich 
""as brought home to me second, drawn froln a hallu- 
cination ,vhich came first, is a mere ab
tract argument, 
ilnpotent when directed against good evidence lying 
in the concrete. 


3. 


If in the criminal ca
(' which J have heen supposing, 
the second certitude, felt by a ,vitness, ,vas a legitimate 
state of mind, so was the first. An act, vie,vetl in itself, 
is not wrong becau
e it i
 done" rong]y. Fabe certi- 
tudes are faults because thoy are false, not because they 
are (supposed) certitudes. They are, or may be, the 
attempts and the failures of an inteHect in
ufficiently 
trained, or off its guard. 
L\.ssent is an act of the miuù, 
congenial to its nature; aud it, as other acts, nlay be 
nlade both 'v hen it ought to be rna<1e, and when it 
ought not. It is a free act, a personal act for which 
the doer is responsible, aud the actual mistakes in 
lnaking it, be they ever so nUlllerous or serious, have no 
force \v hatever to prohibit the act itself. . "r e are accus- 
tomed in such cases, to fippeal to the maxim, ({ Usum 
nOlI toHit abusus j" and it is plain tbat, if what lnay be 
called functional disarrangements of the intpllect are to 
be considered fatal to the recognition of the functions 
thernselves, then the mind has no laws whatever aud no 
normal constitution. I just now spoke of the growth 
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of knowledge; there is also a growth in the use of those 
filculties by ,vhich knowledge is acquired. rfhe intellect 
aù n1Ïts of an education; man is a being of progress; he 
lIas to learn how to fulfil his end, anù to be what facts 
show that he is intended to be. His mind is in the first 
instance in disorder, and runs wilù; his facu1ties have 
their rudin1ental and ine-hoate state, and are gradually 
carried on by practice and experience to their perfec- 
tion. No instances then whatever of mistaken certi- 
tude are sufficient to constitute a proof, that certitude 
itself is a perversion or extravagance of his nature. 
'Ve do not dispen
e with clocks, because fron1 titlle 
to tirHe they go ,vrong, and tell untruly. A clock, or- 
ganically consiùered, may be perfect, yet it may require 
regulating. Till that needful work is done, the 
1l10ment-hand perhaps marks the half-minute., when 
the luiuute-hanù is at the quarter-past, aud the hour 
han<1 is ju
t at noon, and the quarter-heU strikes the 
three-quarters, and the hour-bell strikes four, while 
the sun-dial precisely tells two 0' dock. rfhe sense of 
certitude may be called the bell of the inte11ect; and 
that it strikes when it should not is a proof that the 
clock is out of order, no proof that the bell will be un- 
trustworthy and useless, wIlen it ('Olnes to u
 atljusted 
and regulated frorn the hanùs of the clock-ulaker. 
Our con
cience too may be said to strike the hours, 
and will strike them wrongly, unless it Le duly regu- 
lated for tIle performance of its proper function. It is 
the loud announcement of the principle of right in the 
details of conduct, as the sense of certitude is the clear 

vitne::;s to what is true. Both certitude and conscience 
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have a place in the norn1al condition of the mind. As 
a human being, I am unable, if I were to try, to live 
,vithout SOIne kind of conscience; and I am as little 
able to live without those landmarks of thought which 
certitude secures for me; still, as the hamTner of a 
clock may tell untruly, so may my conscience and my 
sense of certitudo be attached to mental acts, ,vhetLèr 
of consent or of assent, ,vhich h'1.ve no claim to be t h n
 
sanctioned. Roth tbe moral and the intellectual 
sanction are liahle to be biassed by personal iuclina- 
tions and 1110tives; botb require and admit of disci- 
pline; and, as it is no disproof of the authority of 
conscience that falsp consciences abound, neither 
does it destroy the inlportance and the uses of certi- 
tude, becau
e even educated minùs, who are ear:lest in 
their inquiries after the truth, in many cases remain 
under the power of prejudice or delusion. 
To this deficiency in mental training a wider error is 
to be attributeù,-the lnistaking for conviction and 
certitude states and frames of mind 'v hich make no 
pretence to the fundamental condition on ,vhich con- 
\.iction rests as distinct from .1ssent. rrhe multitude of 
lnen confuse together the probable, the possible, and 
t be certain, and apply these terms to doctrines anù 
statements alulost at random. They have no clear 
view 'v hat it is they know, wbat they presume, ,vhat 
they suppose, and what they only assert. They make 
little distinction bet\veen credence, opinion, and profes- 
sion; at various tinles they give them all perhaps the 
na111e of certitude, and according]y, ,vhen they change 
their minds, tbey fancy they have given up points of 
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which they had a true conviction. Or at least by- 
standers thus speak of theIn, and the very idea of 
certitul1e fal1s into disrepute. 
In this day the subject-Inatter of thought and belief 
ha
 :::;0 increac;cc1 upon us, that a far higher mental for- 
mation is required than was necessary in times pa
t.7 
and higher than ,ve have actually reached. The ,vhole 
world is brought to our doors every morning, and our 
juc1gnlent is required upon social concerns, books, per- 
sons, parties, creeds, national acts, political principles 
and n1easures. 'Ve Lave to form our opinion, nlake' 
our profession, take our side on a hundred matters on 
which "'"e have but little right to speak at al1. But we 
do speak, and must speak, upon them, though neither 
we nor tbo::;e ,vho hear us are ,veIl able to detern1Ïne 
,vhat is the real position of our intellect relatively to 
those many que::ltiulls, one by one, on ,vhich ,ve cOlllnlit 
ourselves; and then, since many of these questions 
change thcir complexion w'ith the passing hour, and 
many require elaborate consideration, and many are 
silnply bl\yond us, it is not wonderful, if, at the end of 
a. few years, we have to revise or to repudiate our con- 
clusions; and then we shall be nnfairly said to haye 
cbangeJ our certitudes, and shall confirm the doctrine, 
that, except in ab
tract truth, no judgment rises higher 
than probability. 
Such are the n11stakes about certitude among edu- 
cateJ men; anù after referring to them, it is scarcely 
worth while to dwell upon the absurdities and exces
es 
of the rude intellect, as seen in the world at large; as 
if anv one could dl'eam of treating as deliberate assents, 
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 assents upon assents, as convictions or certitudes, 
tho prejudices, credulities, infatuations, superstitions, 
fanaticislllS, the whilllS and fancies, the su<1dCll irre- 
vocable pluuges into the unknown, the obstinate deter- 
Inillati()n
,-the utfspri 19, as they are, of ignorance, 
'i"ilfulness, cupidity, and pridc,-which go so far to 
nlake up the history of tnankind; yet these are often 
set down as instances of certituL1e aud of its failure. 


4. 


I have spoken of certitude as being assigned a definite 
and fixed place atl10ng our mental acts; it follows upon 
exanlination anrt proof, as the bell soullds the hour, 
when the hands reach it,-so that no act or state of 
the intellect is certitude, however it nlay resemble it, 
which does not observe this appointed law. 'rhis pro- 
viso greatly dirninishes the catalogue of genuine cer- 
titudes. Another restriction is this :-thc occaSIonS 
or subject-ulatter's of certitulle are uJlLlt'r law also. 
Putting aside the daily exel'cise of the senses, the 
principal subjects in Eecular kno,,'ledge, about \vhich 
,ve can be certain, are the tr tths or facts wlllch are its 
basis. As to this world} we are certain of the elelnents 
of kno,v ledge, ,vhether general, 
cicntific, historical, or 
such as bear on our daily needs and habits, and relate 
to ourselves, our homes and families, our friends, 
neighbourhood, country, and civi1 state. Beyond these 
elementary points of knowledge, lies a vast, 
ubject- 
matter of opinion, credence, and belief, viz. the field 
of public affairs, of social and professional life, of 
business, of duty, of literature, of taste, nay, of the 
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expcrirnental sciences. On subjects such as these the 
rea
onillgs and conclusions of Inankind yary,-" InUll- 
durn trat1i<1it disputat.ioni eornnl ;"-anù pruùent tl1cn 
in conseqnencf\ 
el11on1 speak confiùently, uule
s they 
are warranted to do so by genius, great experience, or 
SOine special qualification. They determine their 
judgrnents by what is probable, what is safe, what 
promisf's best, what has verisilnilitude, what illipre
:5e:3 
and 
ways theln. 'They neither can possess, nor Deed 
certitude, nor do they look out for it. 
Hence it is that -tbe province of certitude being so 
contracted, and that of opinion so large--it is common 
to call probability the guide of life. This saying, when 
properly explained, is true; howevel', we must not 
sufrer ourselyes to carry a true maxim to an extreme; 
it is far from true, if we so hold it as to forget that 
without fir
t principles there can be no conclusioll
 at 
aU, and that thus probability does in some sense pre- 
suppo
e and require the existence of truths w}lich are 
certain. Especially i
 tbe maxim untrue, in respect to 
the otheL' great dcparÌlnellt of knowledge, the f'piritual, 
if taken to 
uppurt the doctrine, that the first principles 
and elements of religion, ,vhich are universally received, 
are Juere Iluttter of opinion; though in this day, it is 
too often taken for granted that religion is one of tLose 
:,ubject:-; OIl which truth cannot be discovereù, and on 
which one concll1
ioll is pretty mU0h on a level with 
nnother. But on the contrary, the initial truths of 
divine knowledge onght to be vie,veù as parallel to thp 
initial truth
 of 
ecular: as the latter are certain, so 
too are the fin'Illt-!". 1 C':l1l1l0t intleed dpuy that a decellt 
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('everence for the Supreme Being, an acquiescence ill tlle 
claims of Revelation, a general profe
8ion of Christian 
doctrine, and SOlne sort of attcnòance on sacred ordi- 
nances, is in fact all the religion t hat is usual ,vith even 
the better sort of lnen, -and that for aU this a sufficient 
basis may certainly be found in probabilities; but if 
religion is to be devotion, and not a mere luatter of 
selltitnent, if it is to be maJe the ruling principle of 
our lives, if our actions, one by one, and our daily con- 
duct, are to be consistently directed towards all Invis- 
ible Being, ,vo need sOIl1ething higher than a IHcre 
balance of argulnents to fix and to control our n1Ïnù
. 

acritice of wealth, nanIe, or position, faith and hope, 
sclf-conqne
t, conlu1ul1ion with the spiritual world, pre- 
snppose a real hold :nu1 ba bitual intuition of the objl'ct
 
of Revelation, 'wbich is certitude under another nallle. 
To this issue indeed we 1nay bring the main differ- 
ence, vipwed philosophicaBy, bebveen nominal Chris- 
tianity on the one hand, and vital Christianity on the 
other. Rational, sensible men, as they consider tbel11- 
selves, men 'who do not comprehenll the very notion 
of loving God above all thi 1 lgS, are content ,vith such 
a ll1ca
ure of probability fùr the truths of religion, as 
8ervcs them in their secular transactions; but thoso 
who are deliberately staking their all upon the hope
 
of the next \Vorld, think it reasonable, and find it 
necessary, before starting on their new course, to have 
some points, clear and imlnutable, to start froln j 
ot her,vise, they will not start at all. They ask, as a 
prelinlÎl1ary condition, to have the ground sure nnder 
their feet; they look for more than hUlllan reasonings 
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and inferences, for nothing less than the "strong 
consolation," as the Apostle speaks, of those 'c im- 
mutable things in which it is impossible for God to 
lie," His counsel and IIis oath. Christian earnestness 
may be ruled by the ,vorlel to be 8 perverseness or a 
delusion; but, as long as it exists, it will presuppose 
certitude as the very life which is to animate it. 
This is the true parallel bet,veen hun1an and divine 
knowledge; each of them opens into a large field of 
l11ere opinion, but in both the one and the other the 
prinu1ry principles, the general, fundamental, cardinal 
truths are imlnutable. In human matters we are 
guided by probabilities, but, I repeat, they are proba- 
bilities founded on certainties. It is on no probability 
that ,ye are constantly receiving the informations and 
dictates of sense and memory, of our intellectual in- 
stincts, of the moral sense, and of the logical faculty. 
I t is on no probability that ,ve recei\Te the general- 
izations of science, and the great outlines of history. 
These are certain truths; and from theln each of us 
forms his o,vn judgments and directs his own course, 
according to the probabilities w"hich they suggest to 
hiln, as tIle navigator applies his observations and his 
chart
 for the detern1Ïl1ation of Lis course. Such is 
tho main view to be taken of tho separate provinces of 
probability and certainty in Inatters of this worlù; and 
so, as regards the world invisible and future, wo have 
n direct and conscious know ledge of our :Jlaker, IIis 
attributes, IIiH providences, acts, ,vorks, and" ill, fron1 
I
ature, and revelation; and, beyond this knowledge lies 
the large domain of theology, metaphysics, and ethics, 
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on which it is not allo" cd to us to advance beyond 
proha 1ilities, or to attain to 11101'e tllan au opinion. 
Such ou the whole is the analogy between our 
knowledge of matters of this world and lnatte1's of the 
worl<1 UllSeen ;-indefe -tihIe certitude in priznary truths, 
Inanifold variatious of opinion in their application and 
dispu
i tion. 


5. 


I have said tl1at Certitude, whether in hUlnan or 
divine knowledge, i
 attainahle as rpg'flrds general ana 
cardinal truth
; and that in neither ùepartInent of 
knowledge, OD the whole, is certitude discredited, lost, 
or reversed: for, in matter of fact, whether in hUlnan 
or divine, tho
e pl'in1ary truths have ever kept their 
place from the time when they first took pos
ession of 
it. lluwever, there is one obvious objection which 
Dlay be made to this representation, anù I proceed to 
take notice of it. 
It may be urged then, that tinle ,vas 'when the 
prin1ary truths of science were unknown, and when in 
Ctln
cquence various theories WEre lleld, contrary to each 
othl'r. The first elelllent of all. things was said to be 
,vater, to be air, to be fire; the franlework of thc 
universe \\ as eternal; or it was the ever-new cOlllbina- 
tion of inllunlcraLle atolllS: the planets were fixed in 
solid crYRtal revolving spheres; or they nlovcd round 
the earth in epicycles lllonnted upon circular orbits; 
or they 'vere carried whirling rounù about the I::;Ull, 
while the sun was whirling round the earth. About 
such doctrines there was no certitude, no more than 
tLel'e is llúW certitude about the origin of languages, 
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the age of Ulan, or the evolution of species, considered 
as philosophical questions. Now theology is at present 
in the very :sanlC state in which natural science was five 
hundred years ago; nnd this is the proof of it,-that, 
instead of there being one received theological science in 
the world, there are a multitude of hypotheses. "r e 
llave a professed science of ..Atheisul, another of Deism, a 
Pantheistic, ever so ulan)' Christian theologies, to say 
nothingof Judaism, Islalnisll1, and the Oriental religions. 
Each of these creed
 La:::; its own upholders, and these 
upholders all certain tbat it is the very and the only 
truth, and these same upholders, it may happen, pre- 
sently giving it up, and then taking up some other 
creed, and being certain again, as they profess, that it 
and it only i
 the truth, these various so-called truths 
being incompatible with each other. Are not Jews 
certain about their interpretation of their ]a\\T? yet they 
oecoIlle Christalns: are not Catholics certain about the 
new law? yet they becollle Prote
tants. At pl'e:-"cnt 
then, and as yet, there is no clear certainty anywherc 
about religious truth at all ; it has still to be discovered; 
a.nù therefore for Catholics to clain1 the right to lay 
down the fir:5t principles of theological science in their 
own way, is to aSSUlue the ",err matter in dispute. 
Fir::;t let their docb'ines be uniyersally received, and 
then they ",'ill have a right to place theIll on a level 
,vith the cel'tninty which belong:::; to the laws of motion 
or of refraclion. This is the objection which J propose 
to consider. 
No\v first as to the ,vant of universal recpption 'which 
is nrg
a agaill
t the Cat\lOlic doglnas, this part of the 
Pv 
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objection will not require many words. Surely a truth 
or a fact may be certain, though it i
 not geuerally 
received ;-\\e are each of us ever gaining through 0\11' 
senses various certainties, which no one sharec; \vith us ; 
again, the ccrtaillticsofthe sciences are in the possession 
of a fe,v countries only, and for the nlost part only of 
the educated classes in tbose countries; yet the philo- 
sophers of Europe and America ,vould feel certain that 
tbe earth rollpd round the sun, in spite of the Indian 
be]ipf of its being 
l1pported by an elephant ,,'ith a tor- 
toi
e unt1er it. The Catholic Church then, though not 
universally acknowledgeù, Inay ,,-ithout incol1
i:,tency 
c1ainl to teach the prinlary truths of religion, just as 
nlodern f'cience, thoug-h but partially received, claitns to 
teach the great principlps and laws \vhich a.re the foun- 
dation of secular knowledge, and that with a significance 
to which no other religious system can pretend, Lecause 
it is its very profession to speak tû all mankil1ù, and its 
very badge to be ever making converts all over the 
earth, whereas other religions are more or less variable 
in thcir teaching, tolerant of each other, and local, and 
professedly local, ill tlJeir h( vital and character. 
This, howeycr, is not tbe main point of the objection; 
the l'('n1 dif:lìéulty lies not ill the variety of religious, 
but in the contradiction, conflict, and change of re1i- 
gious certitudes. Truth need not be ul1iver
al, but it 
nluðt of nece
sity be certain j anù certail1t." in order 
to be certainty, nlu
t endure; yet how is thi
 reason- 
able expectation fulfilled in the case of religion? On 
the contrary, those who have been the most certain in 
tl1eir beliefs are sometimes Îound to lose them, Catholics 
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'is ,yell a
 others; and then to take up new beliefs, 
perhaps contrary ones, of which they become as certain 
as if they haù never been certain of the old. 
In answering this representation, I begin with recur. 
ring to the remark which I have already n1adc, that 
as:'l'nt and certitude have reference to propositions, one 
by one. ".... e may uf course assent to a number of pro- 
pu
itions all together, that is, we may make a number 
of assents all at once; but in doing so we run the risk 
of putting upon one level, and treating as if of the same 
value, acts of the lllind which are very different from 
each other in character and circ
lIl1stance. An a
sent, 
inùeed, is ever an assent j but given a:ssents may be 
strong or weak, deliberate or impulsive, lasting or 
ephemeral. X ow a religion is not a proposition, but. a 

ystem; it is a rite, a creeJ, a philosophy, a rule of duty, 
all at ouce j and to accept a religion is neither a simple 
a:-;scnt to it lior a complex, neither a conviction nor 
a prejudice, neither a notional a
sent nor a real, not 
a mere act of profe
sion, nor of credence, nor of opinion, 
nor of speculation, but it is a collection of all the:-:e 
various kinù:; of assents, at once and together, SOlne of 
one de:-:cription, sume of anotlwr; but, out of all these 
different assents, how Inauy are of that kind w.hich I 
have 
al1ed certitude? Certitudes indeed ùo not change, 
but wl10 shall pretend that a
sents are indefectible? 
For in
tance: the fundamental dognla of Prote
tant- 
ism is tbe exclu",ive authority of Holy Scripture; but 
in holding this a Protestant holds a. host of propositions, 
explicitly or implicitly, anù holds them ,vith assents 
of various character. .Among the:se propositions, he 
R 
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holds that Scripture is the Divine Revelation itself
 
that it is inspired, that nothing is kno,vn in doctrine 
but ,vhat is there, that the Church has no authority in 
matters of doctrine, that, as clainling it, it condeunled 
long ago in the .Apocalypse, that St. JoInt wrote the 
Apoca1ypsp, that justification is by faith only, that onr 
Lara is God, that there are seventy-two generations 
Letwecn A (JaIn and our Lord. Now of which, out of 
aU t11e
e propositions, is he certain? and to how many 
of them is his assent of one and the same description? 
I lis belief, that f::;cripture is commensurate 'With the 
Divine l{evelation, is perhaps in1plicit, not conscious; 
as to inspiration, he dops Dot well know what the word 
means, and his assent is scarcely lllore than a profes- 
sion; that no doctrine is true but ,vhat can be proved 
from Scripture he understands, and his assent to it is 
,vhat I have called speculative; that the Church has 
no authority he holds with a real assent or belief; that 
the Church is condemned in the Apocalypse is a stand- 
ing prcjudice; that St. John ,vrote the .L\. pocalypse is 
his opinion j that justification is by faith only, he 
accepts, but scarcely can be said to apprehend; that 
our Lord is God perhaps he is certain j that tLere are 
seventy-t\VO generations betwèen Ad:un ana Christ he 
accepts on credence. Yet, if he were asked the ques- 
tion, he ,vouId most probably answer that he was 
certain of the truth of "Protestantism," though 
" Protestantism" means these things and a hundred 
more all at once, and though he believes with actual 
certitude only one of them all,-that indeed a dogllla 
of most sacred importance, hut not the discovery of 
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Luther or Calvin. lIe would think it enough to say 
that he ,vas a foe to" ROlnanisln " and" Sociniauislli," 
and to avow that he gloried in the Reformation. He 
looks upon each of these religious professions, Protes- 
tantism, Romallism, Socinianism and rrheism, merely 
as units, as if they were not each made up of many 
elements, as if they had nothing in COUlmon, as if a 
transition from the one to the other involved a simple 
obliteration of all that had been as yet ,vritten on his 
mind, and would be the reception of a new faith. 
'Vhen, thén, we are told that a man has changed from 
one religioll to another, the first question which we 
have to ask, is, have the first and the second religions 
nothing in cOlnn10n? If they have common doctrines, 
he has changed only a portion of his creed, not the 
whole: and the next question is, has he ever luade nluch 
of any doctrines but such as are if otherwise common 
to his new creed and bis old? what doctrines was he 
certain of among the old, and what among tbe llew? 
Thus, of three Protestants, one becomes a Catholic, a 
second a Unitarian, and a third an unbeliever: how is 
this? The first becomes a Catholic, because he a
sellted, 
as a Protestant, to the doctrine of our Lord's di\'inity, 
with a real assent and a genuine conviction, and becau5e 
this certitude, taking po:-;
e
sion of his mind, led hiln on 
to welc'nne the Catholic doctrines of the l{eal Pr()sence 
and of the Thcotoeu
, till his Protestantislll fell off from 
him, and he suLll1itted himself to the Chul"ch. The 
seconrl bccarne a U nitaria.n, because, proceeding on the 
principle t hat Scripture was the rule of faith and that a 
man's private juc1glucnt ,vas its rule of interpretation, 
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and finding that the doctrine of the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeùs did not follo\v by logical necessity frolll tbp 
text of Scripture, he said to hilllself, "The \vord of God 
has becn nlnde of none effect by the traditions of men," 
Rnù therefore nothing was left for hitn but to profc:::s 
what be cou
idered prilnitivn Christianity, and to be- 
conlC a. IIun1fu1Ïtarian. The third graJuaHy subsided 
into infidelity, because he started with the Protestant 
dogma, cherished in the dpptbs of his nature, that a 
priesthood \vas a corruption of the simplicity of the 
Gospel. x'irst, then, he \vould protest against the 
sacrifice of the 
Ia
s; next he gave up baptismal re- 
generation, and the sacramental principle; then he 
a
kea himself whether dognlas ,vere not a restraint on 
Christian liberty as well as sacraments; then Cëllne the 
question, 'v hat after aU was tIle use of teachers of reli- 
gion? why should any oue stand ùetween hiru alid his 
1Iaker? After a tiuJe it struck him, that this obvious 
question had to be answered by the .A_postles, as '" ell 
as by thC' ....\.nglican clergy; so he Caltle to the cOllclu- 
sion that the true and only revelation of God to man 
is that ,vhich is ,vritten on the heart. 'rhis did for a 
time, and he remained a Deist. But then it occurred 
to hiln, that this in,vard In oral la\v was there within 
thp breast, whether there was a God or not, and that 
it was a rounllabout way of enforcing that law, to say 
that. it canle from God, and silnply unnecessary, con- 
sidering it carried with it its own sacred and Eovereign 
authority, as our feelings instinctive]y testified j and 
when he turned to look at the physical ,varld aY'OluH} 
him, he really did not see what scientific proof there 
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was there of the Bcing of God at all, and it 
seen1ed to hiln as if all things would go on quite as 
well as at pr
sent, without tha.t llypothesis a::; \vith it; 
so he (h'opped it, anù becalne a purll.
, pnlll,fj Atheist. 
Now the ,vorld will say, that in these three cases old 
certitudes were lost, and new ,vere gained; but it is 
not so: each of thp three luen started with just one 
certitude, as he ,voulll have himself professed, had be 
l'xaillined hin1se]f narrowly; and he carried it out and 
carricd it with hiln into a new system of belief. He 
wa
 true to that one conviction from first to last; anù 
on looking back on the past, would perhaps insist upon 
this, and :::,ay he had really been consistent all through, 
when othel'
 Blade Inuch of his great changes in reli- 
gions opinion. LIe h:13 iuJeeLl In:1'le serious additions 
to his initial ruling principle, but he has lost no con- 
viction uf which he ",,"US originally possessed. 
I will take one l110re instance. A 111an is converted 
to the Catholic Church ii'om his admiration of its reli- 
giou
 SystCIU, and 
li
 disgust with Protestantisln. That 
admiration remains; but, after a tilllC, he ]eaves his 
new faith, perhaps returns to his old. 
I:'he rea
Oll, if 
we may conjecture, may sOIDPtinlCs. be this: he has 
never believl'd in the Church's infallibility; in her doc- 
trinal truth he has believed, but in her infallibility, no. 
lIe was asked, hefore he was rc(:eivcd, whether he helil 
all that dIe Church taught, .he replied he did; but he 
understood the question to 111ean, whether he helJ those 
particular doctrines" which at that tÏtne the Church in 
matter of fact formally taught," whereas it really Ineant 
"whatever the Church the!! or at any future tÌUH) 
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should teach." Thus, he never Lad the indispensable 
alIù elenlcntary faith of a Catholic, and was simply no 
suhject for reception into the fold of tho Church. This 
being the case, when the Imnlaculate Conception is 
defined, he feels that it is sOInething more than he 
bargained for ,,-hen he became a Catholic, and accord- 
ingly he gives up his religious profession. rrhe world 
will say that he has lost his certitude of'the divinity 
of tIle Catholic Faith, but he never had it. 
TI1P first point to be ascertaiued, theu, when we hear 
of a change of religious certitude in another, is, ,,,hat 
th
 doct rines are on which his so-calleù certitude 
before now nnd at present has respectively fallen. All 
doctrines besidcs these were the acciùents of his pro- 
fession) and the indefectibility of certitude would not 
be disproyed, though he changed thelIl every year. 
There are fe,v religions which have no points in com- 
Inon; aud these, whether true or false, ,vhen embraced 
with an ab
olute conviction, are the pivots on which 
cllallgcs take place in that collection of creùencés, 
opinions, prejudices, and other assents, which make up 
whnt is called a nlan's selection and adoption of a forin 
of religion, a denonlination, or a Church. There have 
been Protestants "Those idea of enlightened Christianity 
has been a strenuous 3ntagonisln to what they consider 
the unmanliness and unreasonableness of Catholic 
D1orality, an antipathy to the precepts of patience, 
Ineekness, forgiveness of injuries, and chastity. All 
this they have considered a woman's religion, the 
ornament. of nlollk
, of the sick, the feeble, and the old. 
Lust: revenge, amoition, courage, pride, these, they 
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have fancied, made the man, and want of t.l1enl the 
sla\"e. No one could fairly aCcuse such llien of auy 
gn
at change of their convictions, or refer to them in 
proof of the dcfectibility of certitude, if they ,,-ere one 
day found to ha\Te taken up the profession of Islam. 
And if this illtercol11nnlniol \f religions holds good, 
even when the con1n10n points :,et\veell the'll are but 
errors held in conu11on, much more natural will be the 
tran
itiOl1 fl'Oll1 one religion to another, without injlH'Y 
to exi:,tiug certitudes, when the common points, the 
objects of those certitudes, are truths; and still stronger 
in that Ca:se and I110I'e consb'aining will be the sympathy, 
with ,,-hich n1incls tLat love truth, even ,vhen they have 
surrol1ndeù it with error, 'will yearn towards the 
Catholic faith, ,vhich contains .within itself, and claillls 
as its 0" n, all truth that is elsewhere to be found, and 
more than all, and nothing but truth. 'fhis is tho 
secret of the influence, by which the Church draw
 to 
]lcrself convert
 frotH snch variou., and conflicting re- 
ligions. 'l"hey come, not so luuch to lose what they have, 
as to gain ,,"hat they have not; and in onler that, by 
nleall
 of what they have, more n1ay be given to theln. 
St. ...\.u ò l1:,tine tells us that thel'e is no false te.lChing 
"\'.ithout an interlnixlure of truth; anù it is bv the lio"ht 
.I 0 
of tho'-'e particular truths, contained respectiyely in the 
v:lI'ion
 religious of tuen, and by our cenitudes about 
theIn, which al'e po:,
ible whel'evcl' those truths arè found, 
that We pick Ollr way, slowly perhaps, but surely, into 
the One Heligion which God has given, taking our certi- 
tuae
 with uS,uot to lose, but to kl'epthem morp securely, 
and to understand aud love thcir ubjects tHOre perfectly, 
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Not eyen arc idolaters and heathen out of the ran
o 
C") 
of SOllIe of th(:
(3 religious truths and their correlative 
certituùes. 'fhe old Grpck and Homan polytheists had, 
as thpy sho,v in their Jiterature, clear and strongnotions, 
nay, vivid u1eutal iln'lg
s, of a l>articu lar Providence, of 
the power of prayer, of lhe rule of Divino Governance, 
of the law of conscience, of 
in and guilt, of expiation 
by IlJea])
 of sacrifices, and of fut.ur' retribution: I will 
even aùù, of the Unity anù l)ersonality of the Suprelne 
Being. 'fhis it is tha.t throws such a luagnifieent light 
over the llomeric poems, the tragic choruses, and tho 
Oùes of Pindar; and it ha(;j its counterpart in the 
phi1o
ophy of Socrates and of the Stoics, an!l in snch 
hi=-,torians as Irel'odotu
. It ,voulJ be out of place to 
speak coufidl'ntlyof a state of society which hns pas
ed 
;nvay, but at first 
ight it doe
 not apppar why the 
truths ,vhich I have cnulneratetl should not have re- 
ceivEd as geuuinc anù ùelibcrate an assent on the part 
of 
ocrates or Clallthcs, (of cour::;e with lliviru-' aias, 
but they do not enter into this di
cus::;ion), as wa.s 
given to thenl by St. John or St. Paul, nay, an as:selJt 
which rose to certitude. 'Iuch more safely may it 
be pronounced of [I, ...
Iahometan, that he Inay have 3. 
certitude of thc Divine Unity, as ,veIl as a Christia.n; 
and of a Jew', that he Inay believe as truly as a. Christian 
in the resurrection of the body; and of a U nitariau 
that he can give a ùelibprate and rt'al assent to the fact 
of a supernatural revelation, to the Chl'i
tian miracles, 
to the eternal moral law, anù to the iUllnortality of the 
soul. .And so, again, a, Protestant Inay, not only in 
worùs, but ill nlind and heart, hold, as if he wc\'e a 
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Catl101ic, ,,
ith sill1ph
 certituòe, the doctrines of the 
Holy Trinity, of the fall of luan, of the need of re- 
generation, of the efficacy of Divine Grace, and of the 
possibility and danger of fa]]ing away. A.nd thus it is 
conceivable that a luau might travel in his religious 
profession all th way froln heathenism to Catholicity, 
through 
Iaholuetanisln, J UÒai:3ln, U nitariallisll1, Pro- 
t
stantisln, and 
tnglicanisln, ,vithout anyone certitude 
lost, but with a continual accllinulation of truths, which 
claimed from hilll and elicited in his intellect fresh and 
fresh certituùes. 
In saying all this, I do not forget that the saUlO 
òoctrines, as held in different religious, may be and 
often are held very llifferently, as belonging to distinct 
wholes or forw.'!, flS they are called, and exposed to the 
iufluence anù tbe bias of the teaching, perhaps fabe, 
with ,,-hich they are 3&sociated. Thll
, for instance, 
whatever be the resenl blance between Bt. Augustine's 
doctrine of Preùestiuation and t,he tenet of Calvin 
upon it, the two really differ frOll1 each other tclto cælo 
ill ::::igr..ificance aud effect, ill consequ
nce of the place 
they hold in the systenls in which they are re
pecti\rely 
incorporated, just as shaues anJ tint::) ::;how so differ- 
cntly in a painting accorL1ing to tbe masses of colour 
to which they are attached. But, in spite of this, a 
luan lnay so holJ the doctrine of persoual election as 
a Calvinist, as to be able still to hold it as a Catholic. 
Howe'
er, I have been speaking of certitudes which 
ren1ain unimpaired, or rather confirmed, by a change of 
religion; on the contrary there are others, wheth':)r we 
c
ll them certitudes or convictions, whi{'h perish in the 
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chang(', as St. Paul's conviction of the sufficiency of 
the Je,vi
h Law" catne to an end on his beconling a 
Christian. :Now ho,v is such a 
eries of fact
 to be re- 
conciled ,vith the doctrinf' ,vhich I have been enfol
cing ? 
'Vhat conviction could .ùe 
tl'onger than the faith of 
the Jews in the perpetuity ot the 
r osaic system? 
Those, then, it. may b
 
aid, who aùandoned J udaisn1 
for the Gospel, surely, in so dûing, bOi"e the nlost em- 
phatic of testimonies to the defectihility of cel
titnde. 
And, in like manner, a 
Iahometan may be so deeply 
convinced that 
lahomet is the prophet of God, that it 
,,'ould be only by a quibble about the meaning of the 
,,'ord "certitude" that ,ve could lnaintain, that, on his 
becoming a Catholic, he did not unequivocally prove 
that certitude is defectible. And it may be argued, 
perhaps, in the case of sorne ulembers of the Church 
of England, that their faith in the validity of Anglican 
orders, and the invisibility of the Church's unity, is so 
absolute, so deliberate, t hat their aballdonTnent of it, 
did they beconle Catholics or sceptics, would be tanta- 
1110unt to the ahanclonlnent of a certitude. 
No,v, in 1l1ccting this difficulty, I will not urge (lest 
I should be accused of quibbling), that certitude is a 
conviction of w Lat is true, and that these so-called cer- 
titudes have come to nought, because, their objects being 
error:5, not truths, they really 'vel'e not certitudes at all ; 
nor ,viII I insist, as I u1ight, that they ought to be 
proved first to be sOlnething more than mcre prej udices, 
assents without reason and judgment, before they can 
fairly be taken as instances of the defectihility of 
certitude; but I silnply ask, as regards the zeal uf the 
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Jews for the sufficiency of their law, (even though it 
implied gClluine certitude, not a prejudice, not a mere 
conviction,) still was s.uch zf'al, such professed certitude, 
found in those who were eventually converted, or in 
those who were not; fOI', if those who had not tbat 
certitude became Christians and those who had it 
remained Jews, then loss of certitude in the latter is 
lIot instanced in the fact of the conversion of the former. 
St. Paul cert:uuly is an exception, but Lis cOll\gersion, 
as abo his after-life, was miraculous; ordinarily speak. 
ing, it was not the zealots who supplied members to 
the Catl10lic Church, but those" men of good will," 
who, instpad of considering the Jaw as perfect and 
eternal, "looked for the redelnption of Israel," and for 
"tho knowledge of salvation in the relnission of sins." 
And, in like manner, as to those learned and devout 
lien an10ng the Anglicans at the present day, ,vho 
COlne so near the Churl'h without ackno,vledging her 
clailns, 1 ask whether tllere are not two classes among 
then1 also,-thoso who arp looking out beyond their 
o,vn body for the perfect "ay, and those on the other 
hand who teach that the _\nglican conlmunion is the 
golden illean between nlen who believe too much and 
1l1eU who believe too little, the centre of unity to 
which Ea
t and \Yest are destined to gravitate, the 
instrument and the mould, as the Jews 1lright think of 
their own rnoribund institutions, through ,vhich the 
king-dolH of Christ is to be established all oyer the 
earth. Aud llCX.t I would a
k, which of these two 
clas
es supplies converts to the Church; for if they 
CUllie from among- t.hose who never professed to be 
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quite certain of tl'e special strength of the Anglican 
position, such lllen cannot be quoted as instances of the 
defectibility of certitude. 
Thero is indeed another class of beliefs, of which I 
nlust take notice, the f"ilure of which ,nay be taken at 
fir
t. sight a
 a proof that certitut1e lIlay l)e lost. Yet 
they clearly de!'t:'rve no other uarne than prej u.lices, as 
being founded upon reports of facts, or on argulnents, 
which \vill not bear careful exarnination. Sueh ,vas the 
ùi
gn
t felt to,vard
 our predece8sors in priJnitive times, 
the Christians uf the first centurie
, as a SPCl'et society, 
a:; a conspiracy against th{1 civil po,ver, a
 a bet of 
Inean, sordid despicable fanatics, a::; rnonsters revelliug 
in blood and ilnpurity. Such abo is the deep prejudice 
now existing against the Church among Protestants, 
who dress her up in the most hiùeous and ]oath
ome 
images, which rightly attach, in the prophetic descrip- 
tions, to the evil spirit, his agents and instrulnents. 
And so of the nuulberless calulunips directed against 
iudividual Catholics, against our religious bodies and 
men in authority, ,vhich serve to feeù and sustain the 
sll
picion and dislike ,vith w'lÏch everything Catholic is 
regarùed in this country. But as a per:5istence in such 
prejudices is no evidence of their truth, so an abandon- 
luent of thClll is no evidence that certitudc call fail. 
There i
 yet anothf'r class of prejuLlices against the 
Catholic Rpligion, ,vhich is far more tolera11e and 
intelligible than those on wlâch I have Leen dwelling, 
but still in no sense certitudes. Indeed, I doubt 
whether tIley would be considered more than presnmp- 
tive opinions by the persons who entertain them Such 
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is the idea ,vhich has possessed certain philosÒphers, 
ancient and llJodern, that n1Ïracles are an infringelnent 
and dis6gurerllent of the 1)cautiful orùer of nature. 
Such, too, is the persua
ion, COUl111on altlOng }Jolitical 
and literary Inen, that the Catholic Church is inconsis- 
tent with the true interests of the human race, ".,.ith 

ocial progress, with rational freedom, ,vith good 
governluellt. A renunciation of these imaginations is 
nut a ch
Lnge ill ccrtitudes. 
So much on this subject. ..1-\11 concrete laws arð 
general, anù persons, as such, do not fall under laws. 
Still, I haye gone a good ,yay, as I think, to rernove 
the objections to the doctrine of the indefectibility of 
certit uJe in matters of religon, though I cannot 
assign to it an infallible token. 


6. 
One further remark may be made. Certitude does 
not admit of an interior, iUlmediate test, sufficient to 
discrilninate it from false certitude. Such a test is 
rendered ilnpos:-;iblc from the circumstance that, when 
we make the men tal act ex pn_'ssed by " I know," wo 
SUll up the whole series of reflex jnògments wllich 
Blight, each in turn, successively exercise a critical 
function towards those of the series which precede it. 
But still, if it is the general rule that certitude i:::, 
indefectible, will not t hat indefectibility itself becolne 
at least in the event a criterion of the genuineness of 
the certitude? or is thel'e any rival 
tate or habit of 
the inte1Ject, ,vhich claims t{) be indefectible also? .A 
few words will suffice to answer thc
e questioIls. 
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Premising that an rules arc but general, especially 
those ,vhich relate to the mind, I observe that inde- 
fectibility may at least serve as a negative test of 
certitude, or sine quâ non condition, so that whoever 
loses his conviction on a given point is thereby proved 
not to have been certain of it. CertituJ.e ought to stand 
all trials, or it is not certitude. Its very office is to 
cherish and maintain its object, and its very lot and 
duty is to sustain rude shocks in Inail1tenanee of it 
,vithout being da l11ageù ùy theul. 
I \vill take an ex
nllple. Let us suppose ,ve are tolJ 
on an unilnpeachaLle authority, thåt a man whom WE' 
Sa\V die is now alive again and at his ,vork, as it ,,"a::; his 
wont to be; let us suppose "e actually t::;ee binl and 
converse with him; ,vhat will becolne of our certitude 
of his death? 1 do not think \ve should give it up; how 
coulll we, ,,-hen we actually saw him die? At first, 
indeed, we should be thrown into au astonishment and 
confusion so great, that the world would seem to reel 
round us, and ,,"e should be ready to give up the use of 
our senses and of our memory, of our reflective po\vers, 
and of our reason, and e\ en to deny our power of 
thinking, and our existence itself. Such confidence have 
we in the doctrine that w hpn life goes it never returns. 
Nor \vould our bewilderu1ent be less, 'when the first 
blo\v ,vas over; ùut our reason would rally, and with our 
reason our certitude would come back to us. 'Vhat- 
ever camp of it, we should never cease to know and to 
confess to ourselves both of the contrary facts, that we 
sa\v hilu die, and that after dying we saw him alive 
agaIn. 'rhp overpowering strangeness of our ex- 
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pcriencC' ,,?onlc1 have no power to shake our ccrtitudo 
ill the f:lCt$ ,,,hich crea.ted it. 
Again, let us suppose, for argument's sake, tha.t 
ethnologists, philologists, anaton1Ísts, and antiquarians 
agreed together in sepal'ate demonstrations that thero 
'were half a dozen races of lnen, and that they were aU 
descended froln gorillas, or chimpanzees, or ourèlng- 
outfillgS, or baboons; moreover, that Adam ,vas an 
historical personage, with a well-a"certailled d welling- 
place, surroundings and date, in a comparatively 
IHodern world. On the other hand, let m3 beìieve 
that the 'V orù of God Hiulself distinctly declares that 
there were no men before ...\dam, that he was imlnedi- 
ate:y maùe uut of the slilne of the earth, and that he is 
thp first father of alllllen that are or ever have been. 
IIere is a. contraùiction of statements more direct than 
in the fOrIller in
tance; the two cannot stand together; 
one or other of thpm is untrUé. But whatever Ineans I 
Inight. be led to take, for making, if possible, the an- 
tagonisln tolerable, I conceive I should ne\?er giv'e up 
Iny certituùe in that truth which on sufficient grounds. 
I dcterIl1inec1 to come from heaven. If I so believed, I 
should not pretend to argue, or to defend 111yself to 
others; I should be patient j I 
hould look for better 
days; but 1 should still believe. If, indeed, I had 
hith('rto only half helieved, if I believed with an assent 

hort of certitude, or with an acquie
cl'nce shol,t of' 
assent, 01' hastily or on light grounds, then the case 
would be altered; but if, after full cor.sideration, and 
availing myself of Iny Lest light3, I Jid think that 
Leyollù aU que::;tion Go!l spoke as I thoughc lIe did þ 
R 
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philosopher:! and experiluentalists lnight take their 
course for Ine, -1 should consider that they and I 
thought and reasonetl in different InediuIns, and that 
my certitude was as little in collision ,vith then} or 
òall1aged by theIn, a 
 if they attempted to countera.ct 
i1} some great matt0r chemical action by the force of 
gravity, or to weigh nlêlg-netic inAuence against 
capillary attraction. Of course, I ant putting an 
impossible case, for philosophical discoveries cannot 
really contradict divine revelation. 
So much on the indefectibility of certitude; as to 
the question ,,,hether any other assent is indefectible 
besides it, I think prejudice nlay be such; but it 
cannot be confused with certitude, for the one is an 
assent previous to rational grounds, and the other an 
a
scllt given expressly after careful exarninatiou. 
It seelns then that on tho w"ht)le there are three 
conditions of certitude: that it foHows on inv0stiga- 
tion and proof, that it iR accompanied by a spl'cific 
seuse of intel1ectual satisfaction and repose, and that 
it is irrev0rsible. If the assent is made without 
rational grounds, it is a rash judgment, a fancy, or a 
prejudice; if without the 
ense of finality, it is scarcely 
more than an inference; if withou.t permallolice, it is 
a 1l1(
re couvictiuu. 
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I NFERENCE is thE=' conditional acceptance of a proposition, 
A.ssent is the unconditional; the object of Assent is a, 
truth, the object of Inference is the truth-like or a 
verisiluilitude. The problem ,vhich I have undertaken 
is that of 3-scertaining how it comes to pass that a 
conditional act leads to an unconditional; and, having 
now shown that a
sent really is unconditioIl3l, I proceed 
to show how inferential exercises, as such, always Inust 
he conditional. 
,\- e reason. when WA hold this by virtue of that j 
whether we hold it as evident or as approxilnating or 
tending to be evident, in either case ,ve so hold it 
because of holding something else to be e\pident or 
tending to be evident. In the next place, our rea
oning 
ordinarily presents itself to our mind a::; a simple act, 
not a process or series of acts. 'Ve apprehend the 
antecedent and then apprehend the consequent, withuut 
s :! 
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explicit recognition of th(
 11lediuul connecting the t\VO, 
as if by a sort of direct association of the first thought 
with the second. ",Vt:1 proceed by R sort of instinctive 
perception, frolll premiss to conclusion. I call it in- 
stiuctive, not as if the faculty were one and the sanle 
. 
to all tnen in strength and quality (as we generally 
conceive of instinct), but because ordinarily, or at least 
often, it acts by a spont.aneous impulse, as prompt and 
inevitable as the exercise of sense and n1eulory. \Ve 
perceive external objects, and we remember past events, 
without kno,viug 10,v ,ve do so; and in like manner we 
rea
on without effort and intention, or any necessary 
consciou
lJess of the path which the rninll takes in 
pa
sing froln antecedent to conclusion. 
Sucb is rat iocination, in what lnay be called a state of 
nature, as it is found in the ullcducated,-nay, in all 
lnen, in its ordinary exercise; nor is there any antecedent 
ground for detern1Ïning that it will not 1e as correct in 
its informations as it is instinctive, as trustworthy as are 
sensible perception and 111elnory, though its infornla- 
tions are not. so imnlediate and have a wider range. By 
means of sense we gain kno,vledge directly; by means 
of reasoning ,ve guin it indirectly, t1w.t is, by virtue of a 
previous knowledge. And if ,ve may justly regard the 
universe, according to the meaning of the ,,"ord, as one 
whole, we filay al
o believe ju
tly that to kno,v one part 
of it is necessarily to kno,v much Inore than that one 
part. This thougb t lead
 us to a further ",ie\v of 
ratiocination. The proverb says, " Ex pede Herculenl j" 
and we have actual experience how the practised 
zoologist can LuilJ up sOlne intricate orgauization fron. 
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the sight of its stnallest bone, evoking the whole as if 
It were a retnembrance; how, again, a philosophical 
antiquarian, by means of an in:-;cription, interprets the 
Inythical traditions of former ages, and ll1akes the past 
live; aud how a Columbus is led, from considerations 
which are COtnlnon property, and fortuitous phenomena 
which are successively brought to his notice, to have 
such faith in a western world, as willingly to cOlnmit 
Lirnself to the terror.3 of a tnysterious ocean in orùer 
to arrive at it. 'rhat which the mind is able tbus 
variously to bring together into unity, must have some 
real intrinsic connexion of part with part. But if this 
Sll1ìUna'rerum is thus one whole, it must be constructed 
on definite principles and laws, the knowledg-e of ,vhich 
will enlarge our capacity of reasoning about it in par- 
ticnlars ;-thus ,ve are led on to aim at deterlnining on 
a large scale and 011 system, what even gifted ur 
practised intellects are only able by their own personal 
vi
onr to reach piecerueal and fitfully, that is, at sub- 
stituting scientific Iuethods, such as all Inay use, for 
the action of indiviJual genius. 
There is another reason for atLernpting to discover an 
iustrument of reasoning (that is, of gaining new truths 
hy tlleaus of old), ,vhich tony be le

 vague and arbitrary 
than the talent and experience of the few or the 
common-sen
e of the many. As nlel110ry ig not always 
accurate, and has on that account led to the adopt ion 
of writing", as being a 7nemoria technica, unaffected Ly 
the fililure of n1elltal impressions,-as our senses at 
times deceive us, and L3.ve to be corrected by each 
other; so is it also with our reaSOTIlng faculty. TLH 
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conclusions of one Jnan are not the conclusions of 
another; those of the saIne man do not always ngree 
together; those of ever so many 'who agree together 
may diner frorn the facts theIllselves, which those con- 
clusions are intended to ascertain. In consequence it 
becomes a necessity, if it be pos&ible, to analyze the 
process of reasoning, anù to invent a method which 
111ay act as a COIlnnon lneal.:ure between Iuind and n1Ïnd, 
a
 a means of joiut inve
tigation, and as a recognized 
intellectual stanùard,-a standard such as to secure us 
ag'linst hopeless ruistakes, and to emancipate us from 
the capricious ipse di.rit of authority. 
As the indc
 on the dial notes down the sun's cour
c 
in the hpavcns, as a key, revolving through the intri- 
cate wards of the lock, opens for us a treasure-hou...;e, 
so Ipt ns, if "re can, provide ou rselves with sonle ready 
expl'Llient to serve as a true recorll of the system of 
objective truth, and au aYailabh
 rule for interpreting 
it
 phenoBlPlu1; or at least let us go as far as ,ve can 
in providing it. One such experilnental key is the 
science of g
onletry, which, in a certain t1epartnlcnt uf 
nature, substitutes a collection of true principles, fruit- 
ful and interlniuahle in consequences, for the guesses, 
2}ro J'C '/latâ, of our intellect, and saves it both the 
labour aud the risk of guessing. Another far more 
subtle and effective instrument is algebraical science, 
,,"bich acts as a spell in unlocking for us, without merit 
or effort of our o,vn individually, the arcana of the 
concrete physical universe. A more ambitions, because 
a more comprehensive contrivance still, for interpreting 
the concrete ,vor1d is the Inethod of logical inference. 
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\Y"hat we dpsiderate is sOlucthing which may sup(>r
ec1e 
th<.} Deeù of per
ona,l gifts by a far-reaching and in- 
fallible rule. No,v, without external symbols to lllark 
out and to steady its course, the intellect runs wild; 
but with the aid of symbols, as in algebra, it advances 
with precision and eHect.. Let then our synlbols be 
word:::;: let all thought be arrc:-;ted and eIlJboJied in 
word:::;. Let Janguage have a lllOllupuly of thought; 
and thought go for only so much as it can sho,v itself 
to be worth in language. Let every prompting of the 
intellect be ignored, every momentum of argllment be 
disowned, which is unprovided with an equivalent 
wording, as it
 ticket for sharing in the common search 
after truth. Let the authority of nature, co 11lIn on- 
sense, experience, genius, go for nothing. Ratiocina- 
tion, thus restricted and put into grooves, is what 1 
have called Illference, and the science, which is its 
regulating principle, is Logic. 
'rhe first step in the inferential method is to thro\v 
the question to be dpcideJ into the form of a proposi- 
tion; then to throw the proof itself into propo
itions, 
the force of the proof lyiug in the COIn pal'ison of the:se 
propo
itions with each other. \Vhen the aualysis is 
carried out fully and put into form, it becolnes the 
Aristotelic syllogism. However, an inference need 
not be pxpresscd thus technically j an ellthymPlue 
fulfils the requirements of what I have called Inference. 

o doe
 any other form of ,vords with the lnere granl- 
luatical expressions, "for," " therefore," " supposing," 
" so that," " 
ilnilar1y," ana the like. Verbal reason- 
il:..{, of whatever kind, as opposed to mental, is what 1 
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mean by inferpnce, which differs froln logic only inas- 
much as logic is its scientific fonn. And it win be 
more convenient here to use the two worJs indiscrin1- 
inately, for I shall say nothing about logic which does 
not in its substance also apply to inference. 
Logical inference, then, being such, and its office sucb 
as I have described, the question follows, how far it 
an
wers the purpose for which it is used. It proposes to 
proviùe both a test and a common lucasure of reason- 
ing; and I think it will be found partly to succeec1 
and partly tv fai I; succeeding so fil.r as ,vords can in 
fact be f()uud for representing the conntle
s varieties 
and subtleties of hUlnan thought, failiug on account of 
thA fallacy of the original assumption, that whatever 
can be thuught can be adequately expressed in ,vords. 
In the first place, Inf
rence. being conditional, is 
hampered with other propositIons besides that which is 
especially its own, that is, with the premisses as ,veIl as 
the conclusion, and with the rules connecting the latter 
with the former. It views its own proper proposition in 
the medium of prior propositions, and measures it by 
them. It does not hold a proposition for its own sake, 
but as dependent upon others, and those others it 
entertains for the sake of the conclusion. Thus it is 
practically far more concerned ,vith the comparison of 
propositions, Ulau with the propositions then1selves. 
It is obliged to regard all the propositions, with which 
it has to do, not so much for their own sake, as for the 
sake of each other, as regards the identity or likeness, 
independence or dissimilarity, which has to be mutually 
predicated of them. It follow's from this, that the morc 
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sinlple and definite nre the words of a proposition, nnd 
the narro,ver their meaning, and the more tbat Ineaning 
in each proposition is restricted to the relation which it 
has to the words of the other propositions cOlllpared 
with it,-in other word.;;, the nl'firer the propositions 
concerned in the inferc'nce approach to being mental 
abstractions, and the less they have to do with the 
concrete realit.y, and the more cJosely they are n1aùe to 
express exact. intelligible, comprehensible, COIDll1uni- 
cable notions, and the less they stand for objective 
things, that is, the more they are the suhjects, not of 
real, but of notional apprehensioll,-so much the more 
suitable do they becolne for the purposes of Inference. 
Hence it is that no process of argnlnent is so perfect, 
as that which is conducted by means of symbols. In 
Arithlnetic 1 is 1, and just 1, and never anything elso 
but 1; it never is 2, it has no tll1dency to change its 
meaning, anù to become 2; it has no portion, quality, 
admixture of 2 in its meaning. ...A.nd 6 under all circunl- 
stances is 3 times 2, and the sum of 2 and 4; nor can 
the whole "orId supply anything to throw doubt upon 
these elementary positions. It is not so with ]anguagp. 
Take) by cont.rast, the ,,'ord "inference," which I ha,yc 
been using: it may stand for the act of inferring, as I 
have used it; or for the COlllll'cting principle, or inferen- 
tia, between premisses and conclusions; or for the 
conclusion itse1f. And so:rnetimes it ,viII be difficult, 
in a particular sentence, to say which it bears of these 
three senses. And so again in 
\.lgebra, a is never x, or 
anything but a, wherever it is found; and a and bare 
nlways standard quantities, to which x and yare always 
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to be referreò, and by which they are always to Le 
measured. In GeoJnetl'Y again, t.he 8U 1jects of argll- 
1uent, point
, lines, aud surfaces, are prcci
e creatlolls of 
the n1Ï1111, 
ugge:-;ted inùeed 1y external obj('ct
, hut 
n1eaning nothing but what they are defined to mean: they 
have no colour, no motion, no heat, no qualitie8 which 
address theID:3clves to the t.'ar or to the palate; so that, in 
whatever cornbiuations or relation
 the words denoting 
theln occur, anJ to whomsoever they come, tbose ,vord8 
nev'er varJ' in their meaning, but are jUt;t {Jf the saIne 
Inea
ure and wcight at one tillie anù at another. 
",'That is trne of .Arithroetic, A.Igebra, and Geometry, 
is true also of t\.ristotelic argrlluelltation in its typical 
Blodes aud figures. It COlnpares two given words sepa- 
rately ,vith a third, and then deto.oluilles how they 
stand to,vards each other, in a bon/i .fide identity úf 
sense. In consequence, its fonllal process is he
t con- 
a IJctecl b.v 111eanS of synl boIs, 1\... B, ana C. ",Vhile it 
kecp
 to these, it is safe; it has the cogeney of nlathe- 
Inatical rea,oning, and draws its conclusions by a rule 
a
 unerring as it is blintl, 
Symbolical notation, theH, bf\ing the perfection of the 
synogi
tic lnethoù, it follows t11at, ,vhen ,vords are 
su IJ
tituted for s} m bois, it ,,,ill be its ailll to circum- 
scribe and stint their ilnport as nluch as possible, lest 
perchance 
\.. 
hould not always exactly mean _\., and n 
mean B; and to lnake them, as much as possible, the 
calculi of notions, ,vLich are in our absolute power, as 
meanillg just what ,ve choose them to roean, and as 
little as possible the tokens of real things, which are ont- 
siùe of us, and which mean we do not know how Illuch, 
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but so Innch certainly as, (in proportion as .we enter into 
thcrI1,) nwy run away with us beyond the range of 
scientific Dlanngelncnt. 'rhe concrete matter of propo- 
sitions is a constant source of trouble to syllogistic 
reasoning, as marring tlle sirnplicity and perfection of 
its process. vV ords, which denote things, have innu- 
IllCl'a1le iluplicariolls; but in infcrelltial exercises it is 
the very triumph of that. clearne
s and hardness of hea(], 
which is the characteristic talent for tho art, to bave 
strippeù them of all these connatural senses, to have 
drained thern of that depth and breadth of associations 
which constitute their poetry, their rhetoric, anù their 
llÍstoricallife, to bave 
tal'veù each term ùown till it has 
heCOlue the ghost of itself, aud everywhere one and the 

alne ghost, "oIl1nibus ulnbra. locis," so that it lllay 
stand for just one unreal aspect of the concreto thing to 
,vhich it properly belongs, for a relation, a generaliza- 
tion, or other abstraction, for a notion neatly turneù out 
of the laboratory of the n1Ïnd, anù sufficiently tame null 
sulLlued, because existing' only ill a tlefiuition. 
Thus it i:s that the logician for his own purpose:-:, 
and mo
t useful1y as far as tho::,e purpo
es are concerned, 
turns rivers, full, winding, and beautiful, into navigable 
canals. To him dog or horse is not a thing which he 

ecs, but a n1ere n
llne suggesting ideas; and by ùog or 
horse uniycrsal he lneall::;, not the a.ggregate of all iuùi- 
vidual dogs or horses brought together, but a (OU1mOn 
aspect, meagre but precise, of all existing or possible 
ùogs or horses, which all the while does not really corrc- 
spoud to 3U)' one siugle dog or horse out of the whoJe 
aggl'egate. Such n1Ïnute fiùelity in tl1(' rpprescntation 
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of individl1
tls is n(.ither necessary nor possIble to hi
 
art: his business is not to a!:5cert.ain facts in the con- 
crete, but to find and dress up middle tcrn1s; and, 
provided they find the extremes which they go between 
arE' not equivocal, either in them...;clves 01' in their use, 
and he can enable his pupils to sho,v well in a vicá 'Voce 
disputation, or in a popular harangue, or in a \vrittel1 
di
sertation, he ha.s achieved the rnain purpose of his 
profession. 
Such aro the char'lcteristics of reasoning, vie\ved as a 
science or scientific art, or inferential process, and we 
might anticipate that, l1arro\V as by nccessity is its field 
of view, for that reason its pretensions to be deIl1on- 
strative were incontrovertible. In a certain sense they 
r('ally are so ; ,vhile we talk log-ic, \ve are unan
"Yerable ; 
but then, on the other hand, this universal living scene 
of things is after all as little a logical \Vorlll 
t
 it is a 
poetical; and, as it cannot without violence be exalted 
into poetical perfection, neither can it be attenuated into 
a logical formula. Abstract can only conduct to ab- 
stract; but woe have need to attain by QUI' reasonings to 
what is concrete; and the lllargin betweeu the abstract 
conclusions of the science, and the concrete facts which 
we wish to ascertain, win be found to reduce the force 
of the inferential method from demonstration to the 
mere determination of the probable. 'rhus, whereas (as 
I have already said) Inference starts \vith conditions, 
n
 starting ,vith premisses, here are bvo reasons \vhy, 
wllen eInployed upon questions of fact, it call on]y con 
elude probabilitie
: first, because its prernisse:; arc> 
assumed, not proved; and secondly, because its conclu.. 
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SIlins arc abstract, .tnd not concrete. I will now cou- 
-:;iuer these two poiuts separately. 


1. 


Inference comes short of proof in concrete matter
, 
because it IUI8 not a full command over the objects to 
which it relates, but merely assumes its premis
es. In 
orJer to complete thö proof, we are thrown upon sOlne 
previon
 syHogisln or syllogisms, in which the fLssnnlp- 
tiOllS JURY be proved; and then, still farther b
lCk, we 
al'e thrown upon others again, to prove the new as- 
sunlptions of that second order of syllogisms. \Vhere 
is this process to stop? especially since it must run 
upou 
epi1I'ated, divergent, and multiplied lines of 
argulHl'nt, the farther the investigation is carried 
La.ck. ..t\..t length a score of propositions present theln- 
selves, all to be proved by propositions more evident 
than thernselves, in orJer to enable then1 respectively 
to \lccolue pren1Ísses to that series of infereuces which 
terminates in the conclusion which we originally ùrc\v. 
But even no\v the difficulty is not at au end; it would 
be something to arrive at length at prelnið
es wl1ich 
arp undeniable, however long we nlight be in arriving 
at theru; but in thi
 ca
e the long 'etrospection lodges 
us a1 lcngth at what are called tÌrðt priuciple
, the 
recondite suurces of a.ll knowledge, a
 to which logic 
provides no common measure of minds,-which are 
accepted by sonIC, rejpcted Ly other8,-in which, and 
not in the 
yllogj
tic c
hibitions, lies the ,vhole prohleln 
of attaining to truth,--allù which are called sclf- 
evidellt Ly their' re
pe 
t,ive aJ\.oeatcs because they are 
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evident in no other way. One of the two uses con- 
tenlplated in reasoning by rule, or in verbal argnmen- 
tation, ,vas, as I have said, to establish a standard of 
truth and to supersede the ipse dixit of authority: 
how does it fulfil tEis end, if it only leads us back to 
first principles, about which there is internlinable con- 
troversy? \Ve are not able to prove by syllogisul 
thai there are any self-evident propositions at all; but 
supposing there are (as of course 1 hold there are), 

till 'vho call determine these by logic? Syllogism, 
then, tbough of course it ha<s its use, still docs only 
the luinutest and easiest parti of the work, in the in- 
vestigation of truth, for ,vhen there is :iny difficulty, 
that tlifficulty cotl1tllonly lies in deterlninjng first prin- 
ciples, not in the arraugelnent of proofs. 
Even when argutnent is the nlost direct and severe 
of its kind, there Joust be those assumptions in the 
process which resolve t.henlselves into the conditions of 
hunlan nature; but ho,v toany more assumptions does 
that process in orJinary concrete matters involve, 
subtle assumptions not directly arising out of these 
primary conditions, but .. ccompanying the course of 
reasoning, step by step, and traceable to the sentinlents 
of the age, country, religion, social habits and ideas, of 
the particular inquirers or dispntauts, and passing 
current without detection, because adtnitteLl eqnally on 
all hands! And to these n1ust be added the assulllp- 
tions which are made from the necessity of the case, in 
consequence of the pro1ixity and elaborateness of any 
arg ument which should faithfully note down all the 
propositions whicL go to n1ake it up. \Ve recognize this 
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tediousness even in the caSt; of the theoren1s of Euclid, 
though Inathetnatical proof is coruparatively sin1ple. 
Logic then does not really prove; it enables us to 
join issue with others; it suggests ideas; it opens views; 
it Dlaps out for us the lines of thought; it verifies nega- 
tively; it determines wben diffprences of opinion are 
hopeless; and when and ho,v far conclusions are pro- 
bable; but for genuine proof in cuncrete n1atter we 
require an organon nlore delicate, ver
atile, and elastic 
than verbal argumentation. 


I ought to give an il1ustration of what I ha\pe been 
f'tating in gf'l1ern 1 terl11s; but it is difficult to do so 
without a digression. Howf'ver. if it mu::;t be, I look 
round tbe room in which I bappen to be writing, and 
take down the first book which catches my eye. It is 
fin old volume of a 
lagazine of great nan1e; I open it 
at randolll and fan upon a discussion about the then 
lately di
covercd elnendntions of the text of Shake- 
speare. It ".ill do for nlY pnrplise. 
In the account of Falstaff's death in "Henry \T." 
(act ii. scene 3) we read, according to the recei\"ed text, 
the ,yell-known words, " His nose was as sharp as a pen, 
and 'a Labblptl of gl'een fiehls." Tn the first authentic 
edition, publishe<l in 1 G
;3, :sOU10 years after Shake- 
speare's death, the 
"ords, I believe, ran, "anJ a table 
of green field
," ,vhich haç; no sense, Accordingly, an 
anonynlous critic, reported hy Theoba.ld in the la
t 
century, corrcctpd them to "and'a talked of green 
fields." Tbe0bald hilnself inlproved the reading into 
cc ana 'a, babbled of greeD fields," which 
ince hi
 tilne 
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has Leen the rf'ceivcd text. .But just twenty years ago 
an annotated (,opY of the edition of 1632 ,vas founù" 
annotated per}laps by a contcrnporary, ,vhich, :11nong 
us lll:tny as 20,000 corrections of the text, suLstituted 
for the corrupt readjng of 1623, the ,vords " on a table 
of grpen frieze," which has a sufficient sense, though 
far les::: acceptable to an admirer of Shakespeare, than 
rrheoLahl's. The genuineness of this copy wit}] its 
annotations, 3S it is presented to us, I shall here take 
for gr:ll1Ìed. 
Now I understand, or at least wiU suppose, the 
argulnent, maintained in the article of the 
lagazine in 
question, to run thus :-" Theobald's reading, as at pre- 
sent received, is to be retained, to the exclusion of the 
text of IG23 and of the emendation made on the copy 
of the edition of IG;32 j-to the exclusion of the text of 
IG
3 because that text is corrupt; to the exclusion of 
the annotation of lô32 because it, is anonyulous." I 
wish it then observed ho,v nInny la.rge questions are 
opened in the discussion ,vhich ensues, how lnany 
recollJite and nntractable principles have to be settled, 
and ho,v ilnpotent is logic" or any reasonings which 
can be thrown into language, to deal with these 
indispcn
able first principles. 
The fir::,t position i<:;, "1'he authoritative reading of 
1(j
3 is not to be restored to the received text, becau
p 
it is corrupt." N ow are \ve to take it for granted, as a 
first principle, which needs no proof, that a text nuty 
be talupered with, because it is corrupt? However the 
corrupt reading arose, it i
 authoritative. It is found in 
tin edition, published by known per5011S, only six years 
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after Shakespearo's death, from his own manuscript, 
ns it appears, and ,vith his corrections of earlier faulty 
impres
ions. Authority cannot sanction nonsense, but 
it can forbid critics fl"om experimentalizing upon it. If 
the text of Shakespeare is corrupt, it should be puh- 
]ished as corrupt. 
I believe the best editors of the Greek tragpdians 
have given up the irnpertinence of introducing their 
cunjectures into the text; and a classic like Shakespeare 
]laS a right to be treateJ \vith the saIne respect as 
Æ
ch)'lus. To this it will be replied, that Shakespeare 
is for the general public and Æ:-5chylus for 
tuùents of 
a dead language; that the run of men reaù for amusc- 
n1ent or as a recreation, and that, if the editions of 
Sbakespeare were made on critical principles, they 
,voulJ relnain unsolù. Here, then, we are brought to 
the question whether it is any advantage to r
ad 
Shakc
peare except \vith the care and pains which a 
classic dernands, and whether he is in fact read at all 
by those whom such critical exactness would offend; 
and thus "e are led on to further questions about 
cultivation of mind and the educa.tion of the mas
es. 
Further, the question present
 itself, whether the 
general admiration of Shake::;pcare is genuine, whether 
it is not a mere fashi l )ll, ,vhether the mul titude of men 
understand hilH at all, whether it is not tl'ue that every 
one Inake:i much of bim, Lecau
e every Olie else make::; 
nluch of him. Can ,ve possibly make Shak('speare 
light reading, especially in this day of cheap novels, by 
l:ver so llluch correction of hi
 text? 
Now supposing this point settled, and the V
xt of 
T 
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1623 put out of court, tl1en COBles the claim of tl1e 
Annotator to introduce into Shakespeare's text the 
enlenrlation made upon his (,opY of the edition of 1632 ; 
why is he not of greater authority than Theobald, t1Ie 
inventor of the received reading, and his emendation 
of 1110re authority than Theobald's? If the corrupt 
reaùing ll1USt any ho'v be got out of the way, why 
should not t}lO Annotator, rather than rrheobald, deter- 
Jnine irs suhstitute ? For what we know, the authority 
of the anonynlous Annutator Jl1ay be very great. There 
is nuthing to show that he was not a contemporary of 
tho poet; and if so, the question arises, ,vhat is the 
character of his emendations? are they his own private 
and arbitrary conjectures, or are they informations 
frotH those ,vllo kne,v Shakespeare, traditions of the 
theatre, of the actors or spectators of his plays? I1ere, 
then, 've are iuvolved in intricate questions ,vhich can 
only be decided by a luinute exalnin<.tion of the 20,000 
ernendations so iudnstriou
ly brought together by this 
auollyrnous critic. But it is obvious that a \Terbal 
argumeutation upon 20,000 corrections is imposBible: 
there must be first careful processes of pprl1
al, classi- 
fication, discrimination, selection, which mainly are 
acts of the mind without the intervention of language. 
There lnllst be a cUlnnlation of argurnents on Olle side 
anù on the other, of ,vhich only the heads or the results 
can be put upon paper. 
ext COIne in questions of 
criticisn1 aud taste, with their recondite and disputable 
premisses, and thp usual deductions from them, so 
subtle and difficult to follow. All this being considered, 
am i wrong in saying that, though controversy is botl. 
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posRible Rnd useful at all times, yet it is not adequate 
to this occRsion; rather that that .sum-total of argument 
(whether for or against the Annotator) which is fur- 
nished by his numerous emendations,-or ,vhat lnay 
be called the lnultiform, evidential fact, in which the 
eÅan1Ïnation of these emendations results,- requires 
rather to be photographed on the individual mind as by 
one impres
ion, than admits of delinea.tion for the satis- 
faction of the many in any known or possible language, 
however rich in vocabulary and flexible in structure? 
And now as to the third point which presents 
it
elf for consideration, the claim of Theobald's en1en- 
dation to retain its place in the tpxt'll8 receptus. It 
strikes me with wonder that an argument in its 
defence could have beeu put forward to the following 
t'ffect, viz. that b'ue though it be, that the Editors of 
1623 are of much higher authority than Theobald, 
and that the Annotator's reaJing in the pas
age in 
question is more likely to be correct than Thpobald's, 
nevertheless Theobald's has by this time acquired a 
prescriptive right to its place there, the prescription 
of more than a hundred years j-that usurpation has 
becolne legitimacy; tha
 Theobald's words have sunk 
into the hearts of thousands; that in fact they have 
become Shakespeare's j that it would be a dangerous 
innovation and an evil precedent to touch then1. If 
we begin an unsettlement of the popular mind, \v here 
is it to stop? 
Thus it appears, in order to do justice to the 
question before u
, we bave to betake ourselves to the 
consideration of myths, pious frauds" and other grave 
T 2 
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matters, which introduce us into a sylra, dense and 
intricate, of first principlps and elementary phenomena, 
belonging to the domains of archeology and theology. 
Nor is this aU; when such views of the duty of 
garbling a c1assic are p 'opounded, they open upon us 
a long vista of sceptical interrl}gations which go far 
to disparage the c1aims upon us, the genius, the \"'ery 
existence, of the great poet to whose honour these 
vie,vs are intended to lninister. For perhaps, after 
all, Shakespeare is really but a collection of n1any 
'l'heobalt1s, w Lo Lave each of thelll a right to his o,vn 
share of him. FJ:'here was a great dramatic school in 
his day; he ,vas one of a number of first-rate al,tists,- 
perhaps they wrote in conllnon. How are we to know 
,vhat is his, or how Illuch? .Llre the best parts his, 
or the ,vorst? It is said that the players put in ,vhat 
is vulgar and offensive in hi::) writings; perhaps they 
inserted the Leauties. I have heard it urged years 
ago, as an objection to Sheridan's claim of authorship 
to the pl:lYs which bear hiR name, that they were so 
unlike each other j is not this the very peculiarity 
of those imputed to Shakespeare? 'Vere ever the 
writings of one Illan so various, 80 impersonal? can 
,ve form anyone true idea of what he 'vas in history 
or character, by llleans of them? is he not in short 
"'lioæ et lYi"ætcra nihil"? 'fhen again, in corrobora.. 
tion, is there any author's life so deficient in bio.. 
. graphical notices as his? \Ve know about IIooker, 
Spenser, Spelman, Raleigh, Harvey, his contem- 
poraries: what do we know of Shakespeare? Is he 
much more than a name? Is not the traditional 
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object of an Englishman's idolatry after aU a nebula 
of genius, destined, like Homer, to be resolved into 
its separate and independent luminaries, as soon as 
we have a criticism powerful enough for the purpose? 
I must not be supposed for a moment to countenance 
such scepticisln myself,-t11ough it is a subject 
worthy the attention of a sceptical age: here I have 
introduced it simply to suggest how many words go 
to make up a thoroughly valid argument; how short 
and easy a ,yay to a true conclusion is the logic of 
good sense; how little syllogisms have to do ,vith the 
formation of opinion; ho,v little depends upon the 
inferential proofs, and how much upon those pre- 
existing beliefs and views, in which men either already 
agree ,vith each other or hopelessly diffCl', before they 
begin to dispute, and which are hidden deep in our 
nature, or, it Inay be, in our personal peculiarities. 


2. 


So TIluch on the multiplicity of assumptions, which 
in spite of formal exactness, logical reasoning in con- 
crete matters is forced to admit, and on the consequent 
ullcertainty ,vhich attends its conclusions. Now I 
COOle to the second reason why its conclusions are 
thus wanting in precision. 
In ihis world of sense ,va have to do with th ings, far 
more than ,vith notions. "\Ve are not solitary, left 10 
the contemplation of our O'Vll thoughts and their legiti- 
mate developments. 'Ve are surrounded by external 
beings, and our enunciations are ùirected to the concrete 
'Ve reason in order to enlarge our knowledge of matters J 
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which do not depend on us for being what they are. 
But ho\v is an exercise of mind, ,vhich is for the most 
part ocC'upied with notions, not things, competent to 
deal with things, except partially and indirectly? 'l'his 
is the 111nin reason why an inference, however fully 
n'ord
d, (except perhaps in son1e peculiar cases, which 
are out of place here,) never Call rl\ach so far a
 to ascer- 
tain a fact. As I have already said, argulnellt
 about 
t.he abstract cannot handle and determine the concrete. 
rrlley may :tpproximate to a proof, but they only reach 
the probable, because they cannot reach the particular. 
Even ill mathematical physics a margin is left for 
possible imperfection in the investigation.\Vhen the 
planet Neptune ,vas discovered, it "ras deservedly con- 
sidered a triumph of science, that abstract reasonings 
had none so much towards détermining the planet and 
its orbit. There "Tould have been no triumph in success, 
had there been no hazard of failure; it is no triu,nph 
to Euclid, in pure mathematics, that the geometrical 
conclusions of his second book can be \vorked out and 
verified by algehra. 
The Illotions of the heavenly bodies are almost matbe- 
nlatical in their precision; but there is a multitude of 
mat tel's, to which mathelllatieal science is applied, 
which are in their nature intricate and obscure, and re- 
quire that reasoning by rule should be completed by the 
living mind. Who would be satisfipd with a navigator 
or engi!1eer, who had no practice or experience whereby 
to carryon his scientific conclusions out of their native 
abstract into the concrete and the real? \Vhat is the 
meaning of the distrust, which is ordinarily felt, of 
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specuhtors and thporist
 but this, tllat they are dead to 
the nece
sit), of personal prudence and judgment to 
qualify and complete their logic? Science, working by 
if self, reaches truth in the abstract, and probabi1ityin the 
concrete; but what we ainI at is truth in the concrete. 
This is true of other inferences besides mathematical. 
'rhey come to no definite conclusions about matters of 
fact, except as they are made effectual for their purpose 
by the Jiving intelligence which uses them. ".á.ll meu 
have their price; Fabricius is a man; he has his price;" 
but h
 had not his price; how is this? Because he is 
more than a universal; because he falls under other 
universals; because univer5als are ever at war with each 
other; because ,vhat is caned a universal is only a 
general; because what is onl.v general does not lead to 
a necessary conclusion. Let us judge him by another 
universal. "
Ien have a cOllscience; Fabricius is a 
DIan; he has a consclellce." U util ,ve have actual 
experience of Fabricius, we can only say, that, 
ince he 
is a man, perhaps he will take a bribe, and pe[>haps 
h
 will not. "Latet dolus in generalibus;" they are 
arbitrary and fallacious, if we take thenl for more than 
bruad views and aspects of things, serving a
 our notes 
and indications for judging of tlJe particular, but not 
absolutely touching and deterlnining facts. 
Letunit
 come first, and (so-caHed) ul1Ï,.ersals second; 
1et universals 11linister to units, not units be 8acrificed to 
universals. John, Hichard, und Robert are individual 
things. independput, incommunicable. '\T e Illay find 
SOloe kind of comnlon measure between them, and we 
may give it the name of man, man as such, the typical 
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man, the auto-antlu"opos. \Ve are justified in so doing, 
and in investing it with general attributes, and bestow- 
ing on it what we consider a definition. But we think 
we may go on to inlpose our definition on the whole race, 
und to ever}' rnern oer c4 it, to the thou
and Johns, 
Richards, and Roherts ,vho are fouud in it. No; each 
of thcln is ,vhat he is, in spite of it. Not anyone of 
them is man, as such,orcoincideswiththea.uto.anthropns. 
Another John is not neces:::,al"ily rational, because "all 
I11Cn are rational," for he nlay be an idiot ;-nor hecause 
" Inan is a being of progress," does the second Richard 
progress, for he may be a dunce ;-nor, because" man is 
made for society," must we therefore go on to deny 
that the second Robert is a gipsy or a bandit, as he 
is found to be. 'fhere is no such thing as stereotyped 
hUlnanity; it mu
t ever be a vague, bodiless idea, 
because the concrete units frotn which it is formed are 
independent realities. General Ia\vs are not inviolable 
truths; n1t1cb less are they necessary causes. Since, as 
a rule, men are rational, progressive, and social, there is a 
high probability of this rule being true in the case of a 
particular person; but we must know him to be sure of it. 
Each thing hac; its own nature and its o\vn history. 
'Vhen the nature and the history of many things are 
similar, we say that they have the same nature; but 
there is no such tLing as one and the same nature; they 
are each of tLem itself, not identical, but like. A law is 
not a fact, but a notion. "AU men die; therefore Elias 
has died;" but he has not died, and did not die. He 
,,-as nll exception to the general law of hUlllanity; so 
far, he did not come under that law, bút under the law 
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(so to say) of Elias. It ,vas the peculiarity of his 
individuality, that he left the world without dying: 
what right have we to F-uhjcct the person of Elias to 
the scientiíic notion of an abstract humanity, which we 
have fOI'med without a
king his leave? "rhy must the 
tyrant majority create a rule for his individual history? 
"But all men are mortal?" not so; what is really meant 
by this univer
al is, that (( man, as such is mortal," that 
is, the abstract, typical auto-anthrop08; to this Inajor 
premiss the minor, if Elias is to be proved mortal, 
ought to be, " Elias was the abstract man;" but he 
was Hot, and could not be such, nor could anyone 
else, any more than tbe average man of an Insurance 
COlupany is every individual man who insures his life 
with it. Such a syllogism proves nothing about the 
veritable Eliits, except in the way of antecedent pro- 
bability. If it be said that Elias ,vas exelupted from 
death, not by nature, but by miracle, ,vhat is this to 
the purpose, undeniable as it is? Still, to have this 
miraculous exemption was the personal prerogative of 
Elias. 'Ve call it nliracle, because God ordinarily acts 
otherwit:c. lIe who causes 111en in general to die, gave 
to Elias not to die. This Il1iraClllol1s gift cOlnes into 
the individuality of Elias. On this individuality ,ve 
nlust fix our thoughts, and not begin our notion of hinl 
by ignoring it. He was a man, and sonlething more 
than" man "; and if we do not take tllÎs into account, 
,ve fan into an initial error in our thoughts of him. 
'Vhat is true of Elias is true of everyone in his own 
place and degree. "recall rationality the di
tinctioll 
of lllan, when cOlnpared with other auimals. This is 
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true in logic; but in fact a man differs from a brute, 
not in rationality only, but in all that he is, even in 
those respects in which he is most like a brute; so that 
hi" whole self, his bones, lilnbs, make, life, rea
on, 
moral feeling, immortality, and aU that he is be
ides, 
is his real diJlèrentia, in contrast to a horse or a dog. 
And in like Dlanner as regards John and Richard, 
when cOIn pared with one another; each is himself, and 
nothing e]se, and, though, regarded abstractedly, the 
two may f.airly be said to have sOlnething in common, 
(viz. that abstract sameness ,vhich does not exist at 
all,) yet strictly speaking, they have nothing in 
common, for each of them has a vested interest in all 
that he hiIllself is; and, moreover, what seems to be 
common in the t,vo, becomes in fact so uncomlllon, so 
sui simile, in their respective individualities-the 
bodily frame of each is so singled out fro1l1 all other 
bodies by its special constitution, sound or weak, by 
its vitality, activity, pathological history and changes, 
and, again, the tnind of each is so distinct froln an 
other minds, in disposit.ion, powers, and habits,- 
that" illsteall of saying, as logicians say, that the two 
tnen differ only in number, we ought, I repea.t, rather 
to say that they differ from eaeh other in all that they 
nre, in identity, in incommunicability, in personality. 

 or does any real thing adn1Ít, by any calculus of 
logic, of being dissected into all the possible general 
notions ,vhich it admits, nor, in consequence, of being 
recomposed out of them; though the attempt thus to 
treat it is more unpromising in proportion to the 
intricacy and completeness of its make. \Ve cannot 
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see t hrol1gh anyone of the myriad beings which make 
up the universe, or give the fun catalogue of its 
belongings. \Ve are accustomed, indeed, and rightly, 
to speak of the Creator Himself as incomprehensible; 
9.nd, indeeù, lie is so by an inconllnunical}le attribute; 
bu t in a certain sense each of His creatures is incom- 
prehl'nt'ible to us also, in the sense t.hat no ODe bas a 
perfect underst.anding of them but He. We recognize 
and appropri?Jte aspects of them, and logic is useful to 
us in registering these aspects and what they imply; 
but it does not give us to know even one individual being. 
So much on logical argurllPntation; and in thus 
sppaking of tIle syllogism, 1 speak of all inferential 
processes ,vhatever, a::; expressed in languHge, (if they 
are such as to be reducible to science,) for they all 
require general notions, as cùnditions of their coming 
to a conclusion. 
rrLus, in the deductive argument, "Europe has no 
security for peace, till its large standing armies in its 
separate states are reduced; for a large standil1g arlny 
is in its very idea provocative of war," tbe conclusion 
is only probable, for it may so be that in no country is 
that pure idea realized, but in every country in concrete 
fact there may be circumstances, political or social, 
which destroy the abstract dangerousness. 
So, too, as regarùs I nduction and Analogy, as lllodes 
of Inference; for, whether I argue, "This place ,vill have 
the cholera, unless it is drained; for there are anum bel' 
of well-ascertained cases which point to this conclusion;" 
or, (C The sun ,,,ill rise to-n10rrow, for it rose to-day;" 
in either method of r('asoning I appeal, in order to 
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prove a particular ca
e, to a general principle or law, 
,vhich has not force enou t 1'h to warrant more t,han a 
oJ 
probable conclusion. As to the cholera, the place in 
question n1ay have certain antagonist advantages, 
which anticipate or neutr.
lize the miasma which is the 
principle of the poison; and as to the sun's rising to- 
morrow, there ,vas a first day of the sun's rising, and 
therefore there may be a last. 


This is what I have to say on formal Inference, 
when taken to represent Ratiocination. Science in all 
its deparhnents has too much silllplicity and exactness, 
froln the nature of the ca
e, to be the measure of fact. 
In its very perfection lies its incolllpetcncy to settle 
particulars and details. .Lts to "Logic, its chain of con- 
clusions hangs loose at both enùs; both the point from 
which the proof should start, and the points at which 
it should arrive, are beyond its reach; it cOlnes short 
both of first principles and of concrete issues. Even 
its nlost elaborate exhibitions fail to represent ade- 
quately the SUll1-total of considerat.ions by which an 
individual Inilld is dcterlnin(>d in its judgment or 
things; even its 1110st careful co 111 binations luade to 
bear on a conclusion ","a1lt that steadiness of aim 
which is neces
ary for hitting it.. As I said wIlen I 
began, thought is too kpen and nlanifoId, its sources 
are too remote and hidden, its path too personal, 
delicate, and circuitous, its subject-matter too various 
and intricate, to admit of the tranl1llpls of any lan- 
guage, of w hatevpr subtlety and of whatever compass. 
N or is it any disparagement of the proper value of 
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formal reasonings thus to speak of them. That they 
cannot proceed beyond probabilities is most readily 
allowed by those who use them most. Philosophers, 
expcrinlentalists, lawyers, in tlu:Ïr several ways, have 
comnlonly the reputation of being, at least on nloral 
an(l rpligiuus subjects, harJ of belief; because, pro- 
ceeding in the necessary investigation by tbe analytical 
method of verbal inference, they find within its limits 
no sufficient resources for attaining a conclusion. Kay, 
they do not al ways find it possible in their o\vn special 
province severally; for, even when in their hearts they 
have DO doubt about a concl usion, still often, f..oln the 
habit of tbeir mind
, t1ley arc reluctant to own it, 
and dwell upon tbe deficiencies of the evidence, or tbe 
pos
ibility of error, because they speak by rule and 
by book, though tl)ey judge and det.el'nline by 
commOTI-SPllse. 
Every exercise of llature or of art is good in its 
place; and the uses of this logical inference are mani- 
foJd. It is the great prillcip!e of order in our thinking" ; 
it rel1uces a chaos into harmony; it catalogues the ac- 
clllnulations of knowledge; it maps out for us the 
relations of its separate departlnents j it puts us in the 
way to correct its own Inistakes. It enables the in- 
<.lepP'Hlent intellects of many, acting and re-acting on 
each other, to bring their collective force to bear upon 
one and the saIne subject-l11atter, or the saIne question. 
If 13nguage is an ine
timable gift to nlan, the logical 
faculty prepares it for our use. rrhough it does not go 
so far as to ascertain trutb, still it teaches ns tlle 
dir(c
ion in which truth lies, and how propositions lie 
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to,vards each other . Nor is it a slight benefit to know 
what is probable, and what is not so, what is needed 
for the proof of a point, \vhat is \vanting in a theory, 
ho,v a theory hangs together, and what will follow, if 
it be adn1Ïtted. Though,it does not itself discover tbe 
unknown, it is one principal \vay by which discoveries 
are made. 
IoreoverJ a course of argument, which is 
sinlply conditional, will point out when and where 
experiment and observation should be applied, or testi- 
mony sought for, as often happens both in ph)'sical and 
legal questions. A logical hypothesis is the means of 
holding facts together, eXplaining difficultie
, and 
reconciling the imagination to ,vhat is strange. And, 
again, processes of logic are useful as enabling us to 
get over particular stages of an investigation speedily 
and surely, as on a journey we no\v Hnù then gain 
tin1e by traveIling by night, 11l3.ke short cuts ,vhen 
the high-road winds, or adopt ,vater-carriage to avoid 
fatigue. 
But reasoning by rule and in words is too natural to 
us, to adn1Ìt of being regarJed merely in the light of 
utility. Our inquiries spontaneously fall into scientific 
sequ P llce, and we think in logic, as we talk in prose, 
without aiming at doing so. However sure we are of 
the accuracy of our instinctive conclusions, we a
 in- 
stinctively put them into words, ns far as we can; as 
preferring, if possible, to have them in an objective 
shape \vhich we cnn faIl back upon,-first for our o\vn 
satisfaction, then for our justification with others. Such 
a tangible defence of what ,ve hold, inadequate as it 
necessarily is, con::5idered as an analysis of our ratioci- 
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nation in its length and breadth, nevertheless is in such 
se
se asgociated with our holdings, and so fortifies and 
illustrates them, that it acts as a vivid apprehension 
acts, giving them luminousness and force. Thus in- 
ference beconles a sort of symbol of assent, and even 
bears upon action. 
I have enlarged on these obvious considerations, lest 
I should 
eem paradoxical; but they do not ilnpair the 
Innin position of this Section, that Inference, considered 
in the sense of verbal argumentation,detprmines neither 
our principles, nor our ultimate judgments,-that it is 
neither the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of 
ass
'n t. 1 


1 I bave assumed throughout this Section that all verbal argumel1ta
 
tion is ultimatd
' sJI1ogistic; and in consequence that it eyer requires 
universal propositions and comes short of concrete fact. A fricnd refcrs 
me to the dispute between Des Cartes and Gassendi, the latter main. 
taining against the former that ,. Cogito ergo sum" implie3 the uni
 
versal ., .All who thillk cxist." I should dt'ny this with De;; C
rtes; but 
I should sa)" (as indcetl he said), that his dictum was not an argument, 
but was the expression of R ratiocinath'e instinct, as I explain below 
uuder the head of" Natural Logic." 
As to the instance U Bmtes are not men; therefore men Rre not 
IJrutl's," thcl'c scm:)s to HIe no consequence here, neith"r a præter nor a 
propter, but 
l tautology. And as to " It was either Tom or Dick that 
did it; it was not Dick, ergo," this may be rcferred to the one great 
principle on which all logical reasoning is founded, but really it ought 
not to be uccountcd an inference any more th;,t if I broke a biscuit. 
flung half away, and then said of the other half, ,. This is what remains." 
It doe:; hut state a f..lct. So, when the 1st, 2nd, or 3rd proposition of 
Euclid II, is put before the e,yes in a diagram, a boy, before he yet has 
lèarned to reason, sees with his eyes the fact of the the"is. and this seeing 
it even ml1kes it difficult for him to master the mathematical proof. 
H(>re, then, afact is stated in the form of an argument. 
However, I have inserted pal'clltheses at pp. 2i8 and 283, in order to 

y ,e transeat " to the question. 
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CE. 


IT is plain that formal logical sequence is not in fact 
the method by which ,ve are enabled to become certain 
of what is concrete; and it is equally plain, from what 
has been already suggested, what the real and necessary 
method is. It is the cumulation of probabilities, in- 
dependent of each other, arising out of the nature and 
circull1stances of the particular case \V hich is under 
review; probabilities too fine to avail separately, too 
subtle and circuitous to be convertible into syllogislns, 
too nun1erous allù variou
 for such conversion, even were 
tIley convertible. As a man's porll ait differs from a 
sketch of l1im, in 11aving, not merely a continuous 
outline, but all its details filled in, and shades and 
colours laid 011 and harmonized together, such is the 
mu1tiforul and intricate process of ratiocination, neces- 
sary for our reaching him as a concrpte fact, compared 
with the rude operation of syllogistic treatment. 
Let us suppose I ,vish to convert an educated, 
thoughtful Protestant, and accordingly present for his 
acceptance a syllogisln of the following kind :-" All 
Protestants are bound to join the Church; you are 
a. Protestant: ergo." He answers, we will say, by 
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denying both premisses; and he does so by means of 
argulllents, which branch out into other argnlnents, and 
those into others, anù all of them severally requiring to 
be considered by hirn on their O\Vll merits, before the 
syllogis111 reaches hiln, and in conseqnence mounting up, 
taken altogether, into an array of inferential exercises 
large ana various beyond calculation. :)Iureover, he is 
bound tosubmit hinlself to this complicated process from 
the nature of the case; he would act rashly, if he did 
not; for he is a concrete individual unit, and being so 
is under so many laws, and is the subject of so many 
predications all at once, that he cannot determine, off- 
hand, his position and his duty by the law and tll(
 
predication of one syllogism in particular. I lneall he 
may fairly say, "Distinguo," to each of its premisses: 
he says, " Protestants are bound to join the Church,- 
under circumstances," and" I all1 a Protestant-in 
 
certain sense;" and therefore the syllogism, at first 
sight, does not touch LilH at all. 
Before, then, he grants the major, he asks whether all 
Protestants redlly are bound to join the Church-are 
they bound in case they do not feel themselves bound; 
if they are satisfied that their present religion is a saf& 
one; if they are sure it is true; if, on the other hand,. 
they have gra.ve doubts as to the doctrinal fidelity allù 
pnrity of the Church; if they are convinced that the 
Church is corrupt; if their conscience instinctively 
rejects certain of its doctrines; if history convinces 
thenl that the Popp's po,ver is not jure divino, but 
lucrely in the order of Providence? if, again, they 
arp in a heathen country where priests are Dot? or 
C 
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where the only priest ,,,ho is to be found exact
 oftlH'Ul 
ns a condition of their r(\ceptiol1, a profession, which the 
Creed of Pope Pius I\T. says nothing about; for instance, 
t hat the Holy See is fallible even when it teaches, or 
that the Temporal Power.s an anti-Christian corruption? 
On one or other of such grounds he thinks he need not 
change his religion; but presently he asks hilnself,. Can 
a Protestant be in such a state as to be really ::;atisfied 
w'ith his religiou, as he has just no\v bpcn professing? 
Can he possibly believe Protestantism came fro III above, 
as a \vhole? how Inuch of it can he believe calne from 
above? and, as to that portion which he feels did come 
froln above, has it not all been derived to him from the 
Church, 'VhCll traced to its source? Is not Protestantisln 
in itself a negation? Did not the Church exist bpfore 
it ? and can he be sure, ou the other hand, tbH,t anyone 
of the Church's doctrines is not froln above? Further, 
he finds he has to luake up IJis luind \vhat is a corruptiolJ, 
and \vhat are the tests of it; ,vhati he In(
allS by a 
religion; \vhether it is obligatory to profess any religion 
in particul
lr; ,,,hat are the standards of truth and 
falsehood in religion; and what are the special claillls 
of the Church. 
And so, again, as to the minor premiss, perhaps hp 
,viII answer, that he is not a Protestant; that he is a 
Catholic of the early undivided Church; that he is 3 
Catholic, but not a Papist. Then he has to deterll1Ïue 
questions about division, schism, visible unity, ,,,hat is 
c
sential, ,vhat is desirable; about provisional states; as 
to the adjustment of the Church's claitlls ,,
ith those of 
personal judg'lllent and responsibility; as to the soul of 
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the Church contrasted v.rith the body; as to degrees of 
proof, and the degree necessary for his COil verðion; as 
to what is called his providential position, and the 
responsibility of change; as to the sincerity of hi i 
purpose to follow the Divine Will, whithersoever it 
may lead him; as to his intellectual capacity of investi- 
gating such questions at all. 
K one of these questions, as they come before hiln, 
adlnit of sinlple demonstration; but each carries with it 
a number of independent prohable arguments, sufficient, 
when united, for a reasonable conclusion about itself. 
-,,-\nd first he determines that tbe questions are sucb as he 
personally, with such talents or attainments as he has, 
may fairly entertain; and then he goes on, after delibe- 
ration, to form a definite judgrnent upon them; anù 
determines them, one'way or another, in their bearing Otl 
the bald syllogism which ,vas originally offered to his 
acceptance. .L\..nd, wewil1 say, he COllIes to the conclusion, 
that he ought to accept it as true in his case; that he is 
a I )rotestant in such a sense, of such a complexion, of 
such knowledge, undersuch circumstances, as to be called 
upon by duty to join the Church; that this is a 
cOllclusion of which he can he cp.l'tain, and ought to be 
ccl'tain, and that he ,vill he incurring grave responsi- 
bility, if he does not accept it as certain, and act upon 
the certainty of it. And to this conclusion he COllICS, 
as i
 plain, not by any possible verbal enumeration of 
all the considerations, minute but abundant, delicate 
but effective, which unite to bring him to it j but by a 
mental comprehension of the ,vhole case, and a discern- 
ment of its upshot, sometilnes after much deliberation, 
u 2 
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but, it In:lY be, by a clear and rapid act of the intellect, 
always, ho,vever, Ly an unwritten summing-up, SOlne- 
thing like the ::5uTIlrnation of the terms, plus and 'minus 
of an algebraical series. 
This I conceive to be the real method of reasoning in 
COllcrete matters; and it has these characteristics:- 
Fir
t, it does not supersede the logical form of inference, 
but is one and the same with it j only it is no longer an 
abstraction, but carried out into the realities of life, its 
premisses being instinct with the substance and the 
momentum of that mass of probabilities, which, acting 
upon each other in correctJioll and confirmation, carr'y 
it home definitely to the individual case, which is its 
original scope. 
Next, frOIn what has been Raid it is plain, that such 
a process of reasoning is more or less implicit, and 
\vithout the direct and full advertence of the mind 
exercIsIng it. As by the use of our eyesight we re- 
cognize two brothers, yet without being able to express 
what it is by ,vhich we distinguish them; as at first 
sight we perhaps confuse them together, but, on better 
knowleùge, v..e see no likeness between them at all; as 
it requires an artist's eye to determine what lines and 
shades make a countenance look young or old, amiable, 
thoughtful, angry or conceited, the principle of dis- 
crin1ination being in each case real, but iInplicit ;-so is 
the mind unequal to a complete analysis of the motives 
which carry it on to a particular conclusion, and is 
swayed and determined by a body of proof, which it 
recognizes only að a bOlly, and not in its consti tU8nt 
(1a,1_'t:::). 
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A nò thi1'llly, it is plain, that, in this investigation of 
the loethod of concrete inference, we have not advanced 
one step towards depriving inference of its conditional 
character; for it is still as dependent on pl'ernisses as it 
is in its elelnentary idea. On the c. HI tral"Y, we have 
rather added to the obscurity of the problem; for a 
syllogism is at least a demonstration, when the premisses 
are granted, but a cumulation of probabilities, over and 
above their implicit character, will vary both in their 
number and their separate estimated valuÐ, according to 
the particular intellect which is employed upon it. It 
foHows that what to one intellect is a proof is not so to 
another, and tlu1t the certainty of a proposition does 
properly consist in the certitude of the mind which 
contemplates it. And this of course may be said 
,vithout prejudice to the objective truth or falsehood of 
propositions, since it does not foJIo,v that these pro- 
positions on the one hand are not true, and based on 
right reason, and those on the other not false, and 
La::sed on false reason, 1ecau
e not all men discriminate 
them in the same way. 
Having thus eXplained the view which I would t:tke 
of reasoning in the concrete, viz. that, from the nature 
vf the case, and from the constitution of the huma.n 
n1Ïnd, certitude i
 the re::;ult of argulnents ,vhich, 
tfi ken in the letter, and not in their full implicit sense, 
aloe but probabilities, I proceed to dwell on sOlne 
instances and circulnstances of a phenomenon which 
seems to tne as undenia.ble as to many it m:lY be 
}Jcrplcxing. 
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Let us take three instances belonging respectively 
to the present, the past, and the future. 
1. 'Ve are aU absoh
tely certain, beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt, that Great Britain is an i
land. ".. e 
give to that proposition our ùeliberate and uncondi- 
tional adhesion. There is no security on w bich we 
f'honl<l bo better content to stake our interests, our 
property, our welfare, than on the fact that ,ve are 
living in an island. 'Ve have no fear of any geo- 
graphical discovery which may reverse our belief. 'Ve 
6hould be amused or angry at the a::;
ertion, as a bad 
jest, did anyone SelY that Wt' were at this tilDe joined 
to the main-land in N Ol'\vay or in France, though a 
canal was cut across the istlnnus. 'Ve are as little 
exposed to the rnisgiving, " Perhaps \ve are not on an 
island after al1," as to the question, "Is it quite cer- 
tain that the angle in a semi-circle is a righ t-angle ? " 
It is a sinlple and primary truth with us, if any truth 
is such; to believe it is as legitimate an exercise of 
assent, as there are legitim
te exercises of doubt or of 
opinion. This is the position of our minds towards 
our insularity; yet are the arguments producible for it 
(to use the COlllmon expression) in black and white com- 
mensurate ,vith this overpowering cert.itude about it ? 
Our reasons for believing that we are circum- 
navigable are such as these :-first, we have been so 
ta.ught in our childhood, and it is so in all the nlaps ; 
r..ext, we have never heard it contradicted or ques- 
tioued; on the contrary, everyone whonl we have 
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hearù speak on the subject of Great Britain, every 
book we have reaLI, ill varia.bly took it for granted; 
our ,,-hole natioual history, the routine transactions 
and current events of the country, our social anù com- 
mercial system, our political relations with foreigners, 
imply it in one way or another. Numberless facts, or 
w hat we consider facts, rest on the truth of it; no 
received fact rests on its being otner\vise. If there is 
anywhere a junction between us and the continent, 
,vhere is it? and how do we kno\v it? is it in the 
north or in the south? There is a manifest reductio 
ad absurdztnt attached to the notion that we can be 
deceived on such a point as this_ 
Ho\vever, negati\-e arguments and circuillstantial 
evidence are not all, in such a nlatter, \vhich we have a 
right, to require. They are not the highest kind of 
proof possible. Those who have circulnnavigated tLe 
island have a right to be certain: bave ,ve ever our- 
selves even fallen in ,vith anyone who haE:? Anù as 
to the COllilllon belief, ,vhat is tbe proof that 'we are 
not all of us believiug it on the credit of each other? 
.A.lld then, \Vhell it is said that everyone believes it, 
aHd everything irup1ies it, ho\v much C01nes 110lne to 
IDe personally of this" everyone" and" everything "? 
The question is, \Vhy do I believe it myself? .A living 
statesman is said to have fancied Demerara an island; 
his belief was an inlpression; have we personally 11lore 
than an ilnpressiun, if we vie"
 the lnat.ter arguluellta- 
tively, a. lifelong ilnpression about Great Britain, like 
the belief, so long and so \videly entertained, that th() 
earth wa
 iUllnovable, and the 
un careered round it ? 
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I am not at all insinuating that. we ere not rational in 
our certitude; I only mean that we cannot analyze a 
proof satisfactorily, the result of which good sense 
actually guarantees to us. 

. Father Hardouin maintained that 'I\
rence's 
Plays, Virgil's "Æneid," Horace's Odes, and the 
Histories of Livy and 'facitus, ,vere the forgeries of 
the monks of the thirteenth century. That he should 
be able to argue in behalf of such a position, shows of 
cour
e that the proof in behalf of the received opinion 
is not overwheltning. 'That is, we have no Ineans of 
inferring absolutely, that Virgil's f'pisode of Dido, or 
of the Sibyl, and IIol'ace's" 're quoquP rl1enSOrell1" 
nud " Quem tu )Ielpoluene," belong to that. 
\ugustan 
age, which owes its celpbrity mainly to those poetB. 
Our connnon-scnse, however, believcs in their gen- 
uineness ,vithout any hesitation or reserve, as if it 
luld been demonstrated, and not in proportion to 
the available evidence in its favour, or the balance of 
argumen ts. 
So much at first sight ;-but wbat are our grounds 
for disrnissing thus summarilv, as \ve are likely to do, 
a theory such as Hardouin't) ? For let it bp observed 
first, that all knowledge of the Latin classics cornea to 
us from the n1edieval transcriptions of them, and they 
,vho transcribed them had the opportunity of forging 
or garbling them. \Ve are sin1ply at their n1ercy j for 
neither by oral transmi
sion, nor hymonun1ental inscrilJ- 
tions, nor by contemporaneous manuscript
 are the 
works of Virgil, Horace, and Terence, of Livy and 
Tacitus, brought to our knowledge. The existing copies, 
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wllcncvcr maòe, are to us the autographic originals. 
X ext, it must be considered, that tIle nUlllerous re- 
ligious bodies, then existing over the face of Europe, 
had leisure enough, in the course of a century, to 
compose, not only aU the classics, but all tl1e Fathers 
too. The question is, ,,,hethel' they had the ability. 
This is the main point on which the inquiry turns, or 
at least the most obvious; and it forms one of those 
arguments, whi
h, from the nature of the case, are felt 
rather than are convertible into syllogisms. Hardouin 
allows that the Georgics, Horace's Satires and Epi1't le1', 
and the whole of Cicero, are genuine: we have a 
standard then in these undisputed conlpositions of the 
Augustan age. "\Ve have a standard also, in the 
extant medieval works, of wbat tbe thirteenth century 
could do; and we see at once how "yidely the disputed 
works differ from the Dledie\?al. N ow could the 
thirteenth century simulate Augustan writers better 
than the ..A..ugustan could simulate such writer5 as those 
of the thirteenth? 1'0. Perhaps, when tbe suhject 
is critically exanlined, the question may Le brought to 
a D10re simple issue; but as to our perstH1a.1 reasons 
for receiving as genuine the whole of Virgil, Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus, and Terence, they are sunlll1ed up in 
our conviction that the mouks had not the ahility to 
writ.c them. That i
, we takp for granted t11at we are 
sufficiently informet1 about the capabiJities of the 
human mind, and the conditions of geuius, to be 
quite Eure that an age which \vas fertile in great ideas 
find in mÙlnentous elem('ut
 of tho future, robust in 
thought, hopeful in its anticipations, of siugular iu- 
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tpl]pctnal curiosity and acurnen, and of high genius In 
at least one of the fine arts, could not, for the very 
reason of its pre-erninence in its own line, have an 
equal pre-erninence in a contrary one. "\Ve do not 
pretend to be able to dr
pv the line lJehvcen what the 
Dledieval intellect could or could not do; but we feel 
surp that at least it coult1 not ,vritc the classics. An 
instinctive sense of this, and a faith in testimony, are 
tLe sufficient, but the undeveloped argulllellt 011 ,vhieh 
to ground our certit ude. 
I will add, that, if \ve deal \vith argunlents in the 
nIcre let.ter, the qnestion of tl)e authorship of' works in 
any case ha
 much difficulty. 1 have noticed it in the 
instance of Shakespeare, and of X ewton. 'Ve are all 
certain that Johnson wrote the prose of Johnson, and 
Pope the poetry of Pope; but what is there but pre- 
scription, at least after conteruporaries are dead, to 
connect together the author of the work and the owner 
of the nanIe? Our lawyers prefer the exan1ination of 
present witnesses to affidavits 011 paper; but the tradi- 
tion of "testimonia," such as are prefixed to the 
clas:,ics and the :Fathers, together ,vith the absence of 
dissentient voices, is the adequate groulld,vork of our 
1elief in the history of literature. 
3. Once more: ,,?hat are IllY grounds for thinking 
that I, in my o"
n particular case, shall die? I arn as 
certain of it ill IllY o,vn innermost mind, as I am that 
I now live; but what is the distinct evidence on which 
I allow nlyself to be certain? ho\v would it tell in a 
court of j u
tice? how should I fare under a cross- 
exaluination upon the grounds of my certitude? De- 
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monstration of courso I cannot have of a future event, 
unless by Ineans of a Divine Voice; but what logical 
defence c:\n I Blake for that undoubting, obstinate 
anticipation of it, of which I coulù not rid myself, if I 
tried? 
First, the future cannot be proved à poste1oiori; there- 
fore we are compelled by the nature of the case to put 
up 'with à priori arguments, that is, ,vith antecedent 
probability, which is by itself no logical proof. :Jlen 
tell nle tbat there is a law of death, meaning- b
Y' la\\
 a. 
necessity; and I answer that they are throwing du;:,t into 
my eyes, giving Ine words instead of things. 'Vhat is a 
law but a generalized fact? and what power has the 
past over the future? and what power has the case of 
others over IllY own case? anù how many dpaths haye I 
seen? how HULny ocular ,vitnesses have inlparteù to 111e 
their experIence of deaths, sufficient to establish what 
is called a law? 
nut let there be a law of death; so there is a Jaw, 'we 
are told, that the planets, if let alollp, would severally 
fall into the sun-it is the centrifugal ]a,v which hinder.:) 
it, and so the centripetal law i
 never carried out. In 
like Ulanner I am Hot under the ]a,v of Jeath alone, I 
am under a thonsandlaws, if I am under one; and they 
thwart a11ù counteract each other, and jointly detol'mine 
the irregular line, along ,vhich my actual history rUllS, 
divergent from the special direction of any one of the:!l. 
:So la\\
 is carried ont, except in ca
es where it acts 
freely: how do I know tba.t the law of death will be 
allow'ed its free action in my part.icular case? ".. e often 
are -:tble to avert de
th by medical trcatll1ent: wl.y 
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should òf'ath have its effect, sooner or later, in every 
ca
e conceivable? 
It is true that the human frame, in an instances 
'which COD1e before me, first gro,vs, and then declines, 
\Yaste
, and decays, in visible preparation for dissolution. 
"r e 
oe Jeath scldom, but of this decline we are witnesses 
daily; stil1, it is a plain fact, that mo
t men who die, 
dic, not by any la\\' of deat h, but by the law of <lisease ; 
ana sonle "Titers have questioned ,,,hether death is 
eycr, strictly speaking, natural. N O'V, are discases 
DL'CeS
ary? is thero any law that everyone, sooner 
or later, must fall under the power of disease? and 
,,,hat would happen on a largn scale, ,vere there no 
dise:u;ps? Is what we caIl the hl\vof death anything 
more than the chanco of disease? Is the prospect 
of IllY death, in its logical evidence,-as that l'vidpnce 
is brought home to me-much more than a high 
probability'? 
rfhe strongest proof I have for my inevitable 1nortality 
is the reduci1"o ad absurdu111. Can I point to the man, 
in historic times, who has lived his two hundred years? 
'Vhat has become of past generations of Incn, unless it 
is true that they sufiered dissolution? But thi::; is a 
circuitous argument to ,varrant a conclusion to whieh ill 
matter of fact I adhere so relentlessly. Anyho,y, there 
is n con!'iderable ee surplusage," as Locke calls it, of belief 
over proof, ,vhen I determine that I indiviJllally must 
die. But 'what logic cannot do, nlY own li
ing per
onal 
reasoning, my good sense, ,vhich is the healthy condition 
of such per::;onal reasoning, but ,vhich cannot adequately 

.xpress it!'eJf in ,vords, does for nle, and I anl rossc!Ssed 
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with tl1(
 nlo
t precise, absolut
, lnastel'ful certitude of 
my dying some day or other. 
I alu led on by these reflections to m
ke another 
remark. If it is difficult to explain ho,v a luan knows 
that he shall die, is it not more difficult for him to 
satisfy hill1self how he knows tbat he was born. IIis 
knowledge about himself does not rest on Inemory, 
nor on distinct testimony, nor on circumstantial evi- 
dence. Can he bring into one focus of proof the reasons 
which make him so sure f I am not speaking of scien- 
tific men, who have diver::;e channels of knowledge, but 
()f an ordinary individual, as one of ourselves. 
An:::;\\ ers donbtlcs8 nlay be given to sOlne of these 
ql1cstions; but, on the ,vhole, I think it is the fact that 
many of our most obstinate and most reasonable cel,ti- 
tudes depend on proofs ,vhich are infornlal and pel'- 
sonal, which baffle our powers of analysis, and cannot 
be brought under logical rule, because they cannot be 
submitted to logical statistic
. If we Inust speak of 
La,v, this recognition of a correlation between certitude 
and implicit proof seems to me a la,v of our minds. 


2. 


I said just now that an object of sense presents it
elf 
to our vie\v a8 one whole, and not in its separate details: 
,ve take it in, recognize it, and discl'inlinate it fl'onl other 
objects, all at onc.e. f::;uch too is the intellectual view 
we take of the momenta of proof for a concrete truth; 
,ve gra"p the full tale of premisses and the conclusiùn, 
lJer mod1l1n unills,-by a sort of instincti ve perception of 
the legitimate conclusion in anJ. through the prem.issc8, 
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not by a forIllal juxta-positi
n of propositions; though 
of course such ajuxta-position is useful and natural,bl)th 
to direct and to verify, just as in objects of sight our' 
notice of boùily peculiarities, or the remarks of others 
lnay aid us in establishing a case of disputed iùeJ ctity. 
.And, as this lnan or that will receive his o,vn impression 
of one and the same person, and judge differently froln 
others about his countcnance, its expres5ion, its Inoral 
significance, its physical contour and coulplexion, so an 
intellectual question ulay strike two minds very differ- 
ently, Inay awaken in tbeIn distinct associations, nlay be 
in vested by thelu in contrary characteristics, and lead 
thelll to opposite conclusions; -and so, again, a boù
y 
of proof, or a line of argulnellt, lllay produce a distinct, 
nay, a di:ssimilar effect, as addres
ed to one or to the 
other. 
Thus in concrete reasonings ,ve are in grcat tneasure 
thrown back into that condition, froln ,vLich logic pro- 
posed to rescue us. 'Ve judge for ourselves, by our own 
lights, and on our own principles j and our criterion of 
truth is not so much the manipulfltion of propositions, 
a
 the intellectual and llloral aharacter of the person 
rnaintaining thein, and the ultÏlnate silent effect of his 
argulnents or conclusions upon our minds. 
1 t is this distinction between ratiocination as the 
exercise of a living faculty in the individual intellect, 
and mere skill in argulnentative science, ,vhieh is tho 
true interpretation of the prejutlice which exists against 
logic in the popular mind, and of the animadversions 
which are levelled against it, as tha.t its formulas nlake 
a pedant anò 3- doctrinaire, that it never mflkes con\ el't5, 
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that it leads to ration:tlism, tlult Englislunen are too 
practical to be logical, that an ounce of common-sense 
goe
 farther than Inany cartloads of logic, that Laputu, 
is the land of logicians, and the like. Such maxims 
mean, when analyzed, that the processes of reasoning 
which lcgitirnately lead to assent, to action, to certitude, 
are in fact too multiform, subtle, omnigenous, too irn- 
pi icit, to allow of being measured by rule, that they are 
after all personal,-verbal argumentation being useful 
only in subordination to a higher logic. It is this which 
was meant by the Judge who, when asked for his advice 
by a friend, on his being called to important duties 
which were new to him, bade him always lay down the 
la\v boldly, but never give his reasons, for his decision 
WaS likely to be right, but his reasons sure to be 
unsatisfactory. This is the point w'l1Ích I proceed to 
illustrate. 
1. I will take a question of the pre
ellt mon1ent. 
" \Ve shall have a European war, for Greece is auda- 
ciously defying 'rurkey." How are we to test the 
vali,lÏty of the reason, Ï1nplied, not expressed, in dIe 
worù "for"? Only the judgment of diplolnatists, states- 
nlen, capitalists, anù the like, founded on experience, 
strengthened by practical and hisrol'ical know ledge, 
controlled by self-interest, can decide the worr h of that 
" for" in relation to accepting or not accepting the 
conclusion \vhich depends on it. 'rhe argument is fl'oln 
concrete fact to concrete fact. How will luere loO'ical 
o 
inferences, \"hich canllot proceed without general aud 
abstract propositions, help us on to the determination 
üf till::; particular case? It is not the case of 
witzerlancl 
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attacking _\.ustria, or of Portugal attacking Spain, or 
of Belgium attacking l>russia, but a case without 
paraneh
. To draw a scieutific cOllclusion, the argu- 
lncnt must rnn sOl11ewhat in this ,yay :-" All audacious 
defiauces of Turkey on the part of Greece must end in 
a European war; these present acts of Greece are such: 
ergo j" -,,,here the major prculÎss is more difficult to 
accept than the conclu
ion, and the proof becoIHes an 
"obscllruu1 per obscurins." But, in truth, I should 
not betake lllyself to SOllle one universal proposition to 
ùefond my own vie'v of the Inatter; I should detern1ine 
the particular case by its particular circumstances, by 
the combin'ltion of luan)'" uncatalogued experiences 
floating in UlY meluory, of tHallY reHections, variously 
produced, felt rather than capable of stateulent; and if I 
had thCIll not, I should go to those who had. I assent 
in conseqnence of SOllIe such c01l1plex act of judgment, 
or fruIll faith in those who are capable of making it, 
and practically syllogislll has no part, even verificatory, 
in the action of Iny mind. 
I ta ke thi
 instance at random in illustration j no\v 
let lllO follo\v it up by more serious cases. 
2. Leighton says, "'Vhat a full confession ùo \'"e 
make of onr dissatisfaction with the objects of our 
bodily senses, that in our attempts to express what 
we conceive of the best of beings and the greatest of 
felicities to be, we describe by the exact contraries of 
all that "7e experience here,-the one as infinite, iDCODl- 
prehensible, immutable, &c.; the other as incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that passeth not away. At all event::':!, 
this coincidence, say rat.her identity of attL'iblltes, i::; 
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sufficient to appri
e us that, to be inheritors of bliss, 
,ve 111Ust become the children of God." Coleridge quotes 
this passnge, and adds," Another and more fruitful, per- 
haps lllore solid, inference from the facts would be, that 
there is something in the LUlnan u1Ïnd which Inakes it 
know that in aU finite quantity, there is an infinite, in 
all measures of time an eternal; that the latter are the 
basis, the substance, of the former; and that, as we 
truly are only as far as God is with us, so neither can 
,ve trllly possess, that is, enjoy our being or any other 
real good, but by living in the sense of His holy 
presence." 1 
'Vhat is this an argun1(
nt for? how few readers win 
enter into either premiss or conclusion! and of those 
who understand w hat it means, will not at least some 
confess that they understand it by :fits and starts, not 
at all tillle
? Can we ascertain its force by mood and 
figure? Is there any royal road by which ,ve l11ay 
indolently be carried along into the acceptance of it ? 
Does Dot the author rightly nUlnber it alTIOng his" aids' 
for our" reflection," not instruments for our compul- 
siun? It is plain that, if the passage is worth anything, 
we must :-;ecure that worth for our own use by the 
personal action of our own Ininds, or else we shall be 
only profe:;)sing and asserting its doctrine, without 
having allY grount1 or right to assert it. A.nd our 
preparation for understantling and making use of it 
will bp the general state of our mental discipline and 
cultivation, our own experiences, our appreciation of 


· II Ah]s to Hcflection," p. 59, ed. 1839. 
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religious ideas, the perspicacity and steadiness of our 
i utellectual vision. 
3. It is argued by IIume against the actual occur- 
rence of the Jewish and Christian IniracIes, that, where- 
as U it is experienco only which gives authority to 
human testimony, and it is the same experience ,vhich 
assures us of the laws of nature," therefore, "w ben 
these two kinds of experience are contrary" to each 
other, "we are bound to subtract the one from the 
other;" and, in consequence, since we have no expe. 
rience of a violation of natural la,vs, and much expe- 
rience of the violation of truth, "we may establish it 
as a maxim that no human testimony can have such 
force as to prove a miracle, and make it a just founda- 
tion for any such Rystelll of religion." t 
I ,,-ill accept the general proposition, but I reRist its 
application. Douhtless it is abstractedly IHore likely 
that TIlen should lie than that the orùer of nature 
should be infringed; but what it; abstract reasuning to 
a question of concret(: fact? '].10 arrive at the fact of any 
111att('r, ,ve 111Ust e::-;chew generalities, and take tLings 
as they stand, ,vith all their circumstance
. J lJriori, 
of course the acts of lnen are not so trustworthy as the 
order of nature, and the pretence of mirac1es is in fact 
more COlllIDon than the occurrence. But the question is 
not about miracles in general, or men in general, but 
definitely, whether these particular miracles. ascrib
d 
to the particular Peter, James, and John, are more 
likely to have been or not; whether they are unlikely, 
supposing that there is a Po,ver, extprnal to the world, 
J \V nrks, vol. iii p. li8. eù. 1770. 
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,vho can bring them about; suppo
ing they are the only 
means by which lIe can reveal Himself tothosewho need 
a revelation; supposing He is likely to reveal IIimself; 
that II e lIas a great end in doing so; that the professed 
tniracles in question are like IIis natural work
,and suc]: 
d
 He is likely to work, in case He wI'ought n1Ïrac1es; 
that great effects, othenyi::;e unaccountable, in the event 
followed upon the acts said to be miraculous; that they 
were frolD the first accepted as true by large nunlbers 
of men against their natural interests; that the recep- 
tion of them as true has left it::; mark upon the ,vorld, 
as no other event ever did; that, viewed in their efrect
, 
they have-that is, the Lelief of th'ern has-served to 
raise human nature to a high moral standard, otherwise 
unattainable: these and the like considerations are parts 
of a great complexargulnent, which so far can be put into 
propositions, but which, even between, and around, and 
behind these, still is inlplicit and seCl'et, and cannot by 
any ingenuity beimpri::;oned inaformula,andpackedinto 
a nut-shell. rrhese various conditions may be decided 
in the affirmative or in the negative. Tha.t i::; a further 
point; here I only in
ist upon the nature of the argu- 
ment, if it is to be philosophical. It nlust be no smal't 
antithesis which may look ,veIl on paper, but the living 
action of the mind on a great problem of fact; and we 
must snmmon to our aid all our powers and resources, 
if ,ve "oulù encounter it worthily, anù not as if it were 
a literary es::-:ay. 
4. cc Consider the establishment of the Christian 
religion," says l\lscal in his" Thoughts." " Here is a 
religioll contrary to our nature, ,vhich establi
hcs it
clf 
x 2 
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in men's minds ,vith so much mildness, as to use no 
external force; ,vith so Inuch energy, that no tortures 
could silence its luartyrs and confessor
; and cOllsider 
the holiness, devotion, hunlility of its true disciples; 
its sacred books, tllei.r superhuman grandeur, their 
ac1nlirable sinlplicity. Consider the character of its 
:Foulldcr; His associates f.lnd disciples, unlettered men, 
yet posse::,sed of ,visdom sufficient to confound the ablest 
philosopher; the astonishing succes8ion of prophets ,vho 
heralded Him; the state at this day of tbe Jewish peo- 
ple who rejected IIim and I-lis religion; its perpetuity 
and its holiness; the light ,vhich it3 doctrines shed upon 
the contrarieties of our nat ure i-after considering these 
things, let any man juùge if it be pos
ible to doubt 
about its being the only true one." 3 
This is an argun)ent parallel in its cl1aracter to that 
by which we a
c..ibe the classics to the .Augustan age. 
"\V e ur
e, that, though ,ve cannot draw the line defi- 
nitely between what the 1110nks could do in literature, 
and what they could not, any ho\v Virgil's "Æneid JJ 
and the Odes of IIorace are far beyond the highest 
capacity of the medieval mind, whicl1; however great, 
'was different in the character of its endowments. And 
in like manner we .maintain, that, granting that we 
cannot decide how far the human D1ind can advance 
by its own unaided powers in religious ideas and sen ti- 
ments, and in religious practice, still the facts of Chris- 
tianity, as they stand, are beJond what is possible to 
man, and betoken t.he presence of a higher intelligence, 
purpose, and might. 


II Ta,ylor's Translation, p. 131. 
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1Iany have been converted and sustained in their 
faith by this argument, which adrnits of being power- 
fully stated; but still such statement is after all only 
intended to be a vehicle of thought, and to open the 
n1illd to the apprehension of the L'1cts of the case, and to 
trace then1 and their implications in outline, not to 
convince by the logic of its mere wording, Do v{e not 
think and muse as we read it, try to rnaster it as ,va 
proceed, put do,vn the book in which we find it, fill out 
its details from our own resources, and then resume the 
study of it? And, when we have to give an account of 
it to others, should 've make use of its language, or even 
of its thoughts, and not rather of its drift and spirit? 
lIas it never struck us what different lights different 
minds throw upon the SRIlle theory and argulnent, nay, 
how they seem to be differing in detail when they arp 
professing, and in reality showing, a concurrence in it ? 
Have we never found, that, ,vhcn a frie
d takes up the 
defence of what we have ,vritten or said, that at first we 
are unable to recognize in his staten1ellt of it what,ve 
meant it to convey? It will be our ,visdoll1 to avail 
onr
elves of language, as far as it will go, but to aim 
nlainly by ,neans of it to stimulate, in those to ,vhonl 
we address ourselves, a Inode of thinking and trains of 
thonght similar to our O\\:n, leading them on by their 
own independent action, not by any syllogistic com- 
pulsion. lienee it is that an intellectual school ,vill 
always 11ave sOl11ething of an esoteric character; for it is 
an assemblage of rninds that think; their bond is unity 
of thought, and their wOI.ds becolne a sort of tessera, 
not expressing thought, but symbolizing it. 
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Recurring to Pascal's argument, I observe that, its 
force depending upon the assumption that the facts of 
Christianity are beyond human nature, thprefore,acc.Jrd- 
ing as the powers of nature are placed at a high or low 
standard, that force win be grcnter or less; and that 
standard will vary according to the respective disposi- 
tions, opinion
, and experiences, of tl10se to \vholn the 
argutnent is addressed. Thus its value is a personal 
question; not as if there "l're not an objective truth 
and Chri
tianity as a whole not supernatural, hut that, 
when we come to consider where it is that the super- 
natural presence is found, there may be fair differences 
of opi nion, both as to the fact and the proof of what is 
supernatural. There is a multitude of facts, ,vhich, 
taken separately, may perhaps be natural, but, found 
together, must COlne from a source above nature; and 
\yhat these are, and how lnany are necessary, will be 
variously detern1ined. .Aud while every inquirer has a 
right to deterlnine the question according to the best 
exercise ofhisjl1l1gment, still whether he so det.ermine it 
for hin1self, or trust in part or altogether to the judgment 
of those ,vho have the best c1aiIll to judge, in either case 
he is guiJed by the implicit processes of the reasoning 
faculty, not by any manufacture of argunlents forcing 
their 'yay to an irrefragable conclusion. 
5. Pascal writes in another place, " He ,vho doubts, 
but seeks not to have bis doubts ren10ved, is at once the 
most crinlinal and the most unhappy of mortals. If, 
together ,vith this, he is tranquil and self-satisfied, ifhe 
be vain of his tranquillity, or n1akes his state a topic of 
mirth and self-gratulation, I have not ,vords to describe 
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so in
ane a creature. Truly it is to the honour of reli- 
gion to have for its adversaries m0n so bereft of reas;on; 
their oppusitiou, far from being forlnidable, bears testi- 
mony to its most distinguishing truths; for the great 
object of the Christian religion is to establish the cor- 
ruption of our nature, ana the redelnption by Jesus 
Christ.".J. Elsewhere he says of "ßIontaigne, "TIe involves 
everything in such universal, unnlingled scepticism, as 
to doubt of his very doubts. He was a pure PYl'l'honist. 
lIe ridicules all attempts at certainty in anything. 
Delighted with exhibiting in his o,vu person the con- 
tl'adictions that exist in the mind of a free-thinker, it is 
all one to him whethel- he is successful or not in his 
argument. The virtue he loveù was simple, sociable, 
gay, sprightly, and playful; to u
e one of his own 
expressions, 'Ignorance and incuriousness are two 
charming pillows for a sound head.' "i 
Here are two celebrated writers in direct opposition 
to each other in their fundan1ental vie\v of truth and 
duty. Shan we say that thel'o is no such thing as truth 
and error, but that anything is truth to a man which he 
troweth? and not rather, as the solution of a great 
mystery, that truth there is, and attainable it is, but 
that its raJs stream in upon us through the mediunl of 
our nloral as wpll as our iutellectual being; and that 
in consequence that perception of its first principles 
which is natural to us is enfeebleù, obstructed, per- 
verted, by allurements of sense and the supremacy of 
self, and, on the other hand, quickened by aspirations 
after the supernatural; so that at length two characters 
· Ibid. p
. 108--110. I Ibid. pp. -.129-436. 
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of mind are brought out into shape, and tw'o 
tandards 
and systems of thought,-each logical, when analyzed, 
yet contradictory of each other, and only not antago- 
nistic because they have no common ground 011 which 
they can conflict? .. 
ö. 1iIontaignc was endo,,
ed with a good estate, 
11ealth, l('i
urc, and an easy temper, literary tastes, and 
n. sufficiency of books: he could nfforù thus to play 
".ith life, and the abysses into which it leads us. Let 
U
 take a case in l'ontrast. 
"I think," says the poor dying factory-girl in the 
tale, "if this should be the end of all, anù if all I have 
been born for is just to work Iny heart and life a,vay, 
Hnd to 
icken in this dree place, with t110se lnill-stones 
in my pars for ever, until I could screalll out tor thenl 
to stop and let Uie have a, little piece of quiet, anù with 
the fluff fining nlY lungs, until I thirst to death for one 
long deep breath of the denr air, and lHY lnother gone, 
and I never able to tell her again how T loved her, and 
of all my troubles,-I think, if this life is the end, and 
that there is no God to wipe a\VC1Y all tearb from all 
eyes, I could go mad ! " 6 
lIere is an argulnent for the immortality of the soul. 
As to its force, be it great or small, will it make a figure 
in a logical di::;putation, carried on secnndum artem? 
Can auy scientific comlnon measure compel the intellects 
of Dives and Lazarus to take the same estÏ1nate of it ? 
Is there any test of the validity of it better than the 
,ipse dixit of private judglnent, that is, the j udgJnellt 
uf those who have a right to judge, and next, the 
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19reement of nUl-ny private judgments in one and tbe 
sanle view of it ? 
7. "In order to prove plainly and intelligibly," says 
Dr. Salnuel Clarke, "that God is a Being, which must 
of necessity be endued with perfect knowledge, 'tis to 
be observed that knowledge is a perfection, without 
which thû foregoing attributes are no perfections at 
all, and without which tLose which follow can have no 
foundation. \Vhere there is no Knowledge, Eternity 
and Irnmensity are as nothing, and Justice, GoodnesR, 
1fercy, and \Yisdom can have no place. rrhe idea of 
eternity and onlnipresence, devoid of knowledge, is as 
the notion of darkness cOlnpared with that of light. 
'Tis as a notion of the world without the sun to illumi- 
nate it j 'tis as the notion of inanimate matter (which 
is the atheist's supreme cause) compared with that of 
light and spirit. And as for the following attributes 
of J u
tice, Goodness, Mercy, and "\Yisdom, 'tis evident 
that ,vitbout knowledge there could not possibly be 
any such things as these at all." 7 

rhe argument here used in bebalf of the Divine 
Attribute of l{nowledge comes under the general pro- 
po
ition that the Attributes inlply each other, for the 
ùenial of one is the denial of the rest. rro some minds 
thiR thC'!'is is 
elf-e\'i:lent; others are utterly insensible 
to ib; force. \rIll it bear bringing out into word:3 
throughout the ,vhole series of its argulnentative 
links? for if it ducs, t.hen either those who nlaintain 
it or those who reject it, the one or the other, will be 
compelled by logicalneces::;ity to confess that they are 
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In 
rror. I( G oJ is ,vise, if lle is eternal; lie is good, 
if lIe is wise; He is just, if He is gooò." 'Yhat skill 
can so arrange these propositions, so add to thern, so 
combine them, that they luay be able, by the fOJ'cO of 
their juxta-position, to ollow one from the other, and 
become one and tho same by an inevita,ble correlation. 
rrhat is not the method by which the arguJnent be- 
comes a del110nstration. Such a method, used by a 
'fheist in controversy Against men who are unprepared 
personally for the question, will but issue in his re- 
treat along a series of 111ajor propositions, farther and 
farther back, till he and they find themselves in a land 
of shadows, "where the light is as darkness." 
rro feel the true force of an argument like this, 've 
must not confine ourselves to abstractions, and merely 
compare notion with notion, but ,ve must contemplate 
the God of our conscience as a Liyin.g Being, as one 
Object and Reality, 1.tnder the aspect of this or that 
attribute. '\T c must patiently rest in the thought of 
thp Eternal, Omnipresent, and All-knowing, rather 
t1lan of Eternity, Olnnipresence, anù Ollllliscience ; and 
we lllust not hurry on and force a series of deductions, 
whIch, if they are to he realized, n1ust distil like de,v 
into our minds, and form themselves spontaneously 
there, by a calm conten1plation anll gradual under- 
standing of their premisses. Ordinarily speaking, 
Guch Jeductions do not flow forth, except according as 
the Image, 8 presented to us through conscience, on 
which they depend, is cherished within us with the 
sentiments ,vhich, supposing it be, as we know it 18, 
· Vide supr. cb. v. 
 1, pp. 109, 113. 
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the trntl1, it necessarily clailns of us, and IS seen re- 
tlected, by the habit of our intcl1ect, in the appoint- 
nlcnts ana the events of the external world. And, in 
their rnanifostation to our inward sense, they are 
analogous to the kno\\'ledge which we at. length attain 
of the details of a landscape, after \ve have selected 
the right stanù-point, and have learned to accommo- 
date the pupil of our eye to the varying focus neces- 
sary for seeing t1)elo; have accustomed it to the glare 
of light, have mentally grouped or discriminated lines 
and shado\vs and given them their due meaning, and 
bave Inasterell the perspective of the \\
hole. Or they 
may be cOIl1pared to a landscape as drawn by the 
pencil (ulllf>sS the illustration seenl forced), in which 
by the 
kin of the artist, amid the bold outlines of 
trees and rock
, ". hen tho eye h as learned to ta ke in 
their reverse aspects, the forms or faces of historical 
personages are discel'nible, ,vhich we catch and lose 
again, and then recover, and \vhich SOlne who look on 
'with us are never able to catch at all. 
Analogous to such an exercise of sight, must be our 
Inode of dealing with the vc"rbal expositions of an 
argument such as Clarke's. His words speak to those 
,vho understand the speech. Fro the lllere barren 
intellect they are but tbe pale ghosts of notions; but 
the trained Ï1naginatioll sees in thenl the representa- 
tions of things. He who has once detected in hig 
conscience the outline of a Lawgiver and Judge, neeùs 
no definition of Him, ".hom he dirnly but surely con- 
teruplatcs there, and he rejects the Inechanism of 
logic, which cannot contain in its grasp Jnatters so 
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real and so recondite. Such a one, according to the 
strength and perspicacity of his mind, the force of his 
presentiments, and his power of sustained attention, 
is able to pronoullce about the great Sight ,vhich 
encompasses him, as about some visible object j and, 
in his investigation of the l)ivine Attribute
, is not 
inferring abstraction fro 111 abstraction, but noting- 
down the aspects and pha
es of that one thing on 
which be is ever gazing. N 0r 1s it possiblo to Jin1Ït 
the depth of 11leaning, wl1ich at length he ,,,ill attach to 
words, which to the Il1any are but ùefinitions and ideas. 
TIere then again, as in the other instances) it seems 
clear, that rnethodical proce
::;es of inference, useful as 
they are, us far as they go, are only in
trun1ents of tIle 
mind, and need, in order to their dul' exercise, that 
real ratiocination and present imagination which gives 
them u sensl' 1cyond their letter, ana which, while 
act.ing through them, reaches to conclusions beyond 
and above them. 8uch a li\Tjng organon is a personal 
gift, and not a mere method or calculus. 


8. 


That there are cases, in which evidence, not suffi- 
cient for a scientific proof, is nevertheless sufficient for 
assent and certitude, is the doctrine of Locke, as of 
most men. He tells us that belief, grounded on suffi- 
cient probabilitie
, "rises to assurance j" and as to 
the question of sufficiency, that where propositions 
"border near on certainty," then "we assent to them 
as firnlly as if they were infallibly demonstrated." 
Th(l only question is, wbat these propositions are: this 
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he does not tell us, but he 
eenlS to think that they 
are few in nUl11ber, antI will lJe without any trouble 
recognized at once by COlnnlon-sense; \vhereas, unless 
I anI mistaken, they are to be found throughout the 
r<111ge of concrete matter, and that supra-logical juùg- 
Illent, which is the \varrant for our certitude about 
them, i
 not luere common-sense, but the true healthy 
action of our ratiocinative powers, an action Illore 
subtle and luore comprehensive than the mere appre- 
ciation of a syllogistic argurnent. It is often called 
the" judiciulll prudentis viri," a standard of certitude 
which holds good in all concrete matter, not only in 
those cases of practice and duty, in which ,ve are 
l110re fanlÍliar ,vith it, but in questions of truth and 
falsehood generally, or in what are called" specula- 
tive " questions, and that, not indeed to the exclusion, 
1ut a5 the sUppleIl1ent of logic. rrhus a proof, except 
in abstract ùenlonstration, has always in it, more or 
less, an eleluent of the persoual, because" prudence" 
is not a constituent part of our nature, but a personal 
endowment. 
And the language in common use, when cC'ncretp 
conclusions are in question, implies the presence of 
this personal elelnent in the proof of them. 'Ve are 
considered to feel, rather than to see, its cogpncy; and 
,ve decide, not that the conclusion must be, but that 
it cannot be othf'rwise. "\Ve say, that ,ve do not see 
our way to doubt it, that it is iIlJpossible to doubt, that 
we are bound to believe it, that we should be idiots, if 
we did nut believe. "T e never should say, in abstract 
science, that 'we could not escap{j the conclusion that 
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25 was a mean proportional between 5 and 125 j or 
that a man had no right to say that a tangent to 
a circle at the extremity of the radius makes an acute 
angle with it. Yet, though our certituùe of the fact 
is quite as clear, ,ve should not think it unnatural to 
say tllat the insularity of Great Britain. is as good as 
delll(,nstrated, or that none but a fool expects never to 
die. Phrases indeed such as these are sOJnetimes used 
to e:\.press a shade of doubt, but it is enough for my 
purpose if they arc also used when doubt is altogether 
absent. '''"hat, then, they signify, is, what 1 have so 
much insisted on, that we have arrived at these con- 
clusions-not ex opcre npc'rato, by a scientific necessity 
independent of our
eh"e
,-but by the action of our 
own minds, by our own individual perception of the 
truth in question, nnder a sellse of duty to those con- 
clusiolls and ,,,,ith an intellectual conscientiousness. 
'This certitude HIlll this evidence are often caned 
moral; a word which I avoid, as having a very vague 
meaning; but using it her8 for once, I observe that 
moral evidence and l110ral certitude are all that we can 
attain, not only in the case of ethical and spiritual 
subjects, such as religion, Lut of terrestrial and cos- 
mical questions ah;o. So far, physical Astronomy and 
Reyelation stand on the same footing. Vince, in his 
treatise on Astronolny, does but use the language of 
philosophical sobriety, when, after speaking of the 
proofs of the earth's rotatory ll10tion, he says, " '\Then 
these reasons, all upon different principles, are con- 
sidered, they an10unt to a proof of th(> earth's rota- 
tion about its axis, which is as satisfactory to the 
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rninJ as the most direct demonstration could be j" or, 
fiS he had sail! ju-;t before, "the mind rests equally 
satisfied, as if the matter ,vas strictly proved." I That 
is, first there is no demonstration that the earth 
rotates j next there is a duster of "reasons ou diJjèrent 
principles," that is, independent probabilities in cUlnu- 
lation; thirdly, these" al1Lount to a proof," anà "the 
Inind" feels "a.s 
f the matter was strictly proved," 
that is, there is tl1e equivalent of proof; lastly, "the 
Inind rests satÙificd," that is, it is certain on the point. 
And though evidence of the fact is no,v obtained 
which was not known fifty years ago, that evidence on 
the whole hns not changed its character. 
Compare ,vit h this avowal the language of Bnt1er, 
when discussing the proof of Revelation. "probable 
proofs," he says, "by being added, not only increase 
the evidence, but multiply it. The truth of our religion, 
like the truth of comnlon lnatters, is to be judged by the 
'whole evidence taken together . . . in like nH1nner as, 
if in any conllllon case nUlnerous eyents acknowledged 
were to be alleged ill proof of any other event disputed, 
the truth of the di
puted event would be proved, not 
only if anyone of the acknowledged ones did of itself 
clparly ilnply it, but though no one of them Bingly did 
so, if the whole of the ackno,vh\dged events taken 
together could not in reason be supposed to have hap- 
pencù, unless the di
puted one 'vere true.". Here, as 
in Astronomy, is the 
anle aùsence of demonstration of 
the th('
is, the same cUIl1ulating and cIJnverging indica- 
tiuns of it, the same indirectness in the proof, as being 
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per impnssibilc J the sanle recognition nevertheless that 
the conclusion is not only probable, but true. One other 
characteristic of the argulnelltative process is given, 
'which is unnece

ary in a subject-ulatter so clear and 
simple as astronolllical science, viz. the Inoral state of 
the parties inquiring or di
puting. They nlust be " as 
nluch in earnest about religion, as about their telnporal 
aflairs, capable of being convincetl, on real eviùence, 
that there is a God who governs the ,vorld, anù feel 
themselves to be of a moral nature and accountable 
creatures." 9 
'rhis being the state of tho case, the question arises, 
\vhethel
, granting tha.t the personality (so to speak) of 
the part.ie
 reasoning is an important element in 
proving !)ropositions in concrete lllatter, any account 
can be given of the l'atiocina[ ive lllethod in such proofs, 
over and above that allalysis into syllogism which is 
possible in each of its steps in detail. I think there 
can; though I fear, lest to sonle tuinds it Illay appear 
far-fetched or fanciful; however, I ,vill hazard this 
iUlputation. I consider, then, that the principle of con- 
crete rea
oning is parallel to the method of proof which 
is the foundation of modern matheInatical science, as 
contained in the celebrated letnma with which N ewtOI1 
opens his "Principia." "\Ve know that a regular 
polygon, inscribeù in a circle, its sides being continually 
dÍlninished, tends to becolne that circle, as its litnit; 
but it vanishes. bpfore it has coincided \vith the circle, 
so that its tendency to be the circle, though ever 
nearer fulfilment, never in fact gets beyond a tendency. 
t Ibid. p. 278. 
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I!l like manner, the conclusion in a real or conrrl!te 
question is for
seen and preùicted rather than actually 
attained; fore
een in the number and direction of 
nccunlulated pren1iss
s, which all converge to it, and 
as tIle re
ult of their combination, approach it more 
nearly than any assigllable difference, yet do not touch 
it logically (though only not touching it,) on account 
of the nature of its subject-Inatter, and the delicate 
and Ï1nplieit character of at least part of the reasonilJgs 
on which it depends. It is by the strength, variety, 
or multiplicity of premissps, ,vhich are only probable, 
not by invincible syllogisms,-by objections overCOlne, 
by aùverse theories neutralized, by ùifficulties gradually 
clearing up, by exceptions proving the rule, by un- 
looked-for corrélations found with received truths, by 
suspense ànd delay in the process issuing in triuln- 
phant reactions,-by all these ways, and nlany others, 
it is that the practised and experienced Inilld is able 
to make a snre divination that a conclusion is inevit- 
u ble, of which his lines of reasoning do not actually put 
him in posse
sion. 'rhis is what is meant by a propo- 
sition being "as good as proved," a conclusion as 
undeniable" as if it were proved," and by the rea.son
 
for it " amounting to a proof," fOl' a proof is the limit 
of converging probabilities. 
It Inay be added, that, whereas the logical form of 
this argulnent, i
, as I have already ob
or\Ted, indirect, 
viz. that cc the conclusion cannot be otherwise," and 
UutIer says that an event is proveù, if its antecedentg 
cc could not in rpn,son be supposed to have happclleLl 
'llule8S it were true," anJ la.w-books tell us that the 
y 
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principle of circumstantial evidence is (he ;'eductio ad 
ah,'unllllll, so Newton too is forced to tbe saIne lllude of 
proof for tlle establishment of his leullna, about pril11e 
aud ultilnate ratios. " If you deny t.lwt they beCOll1e 
uItiluately equal," he says, "let t hern be ultinuLtely 
' d " f II I . h 
unequal;' nn the conseq lIence 0 ows, "\V lIC IS 

gainst the suppo
itiolJ." 
Such being the character of the 1neutal process In 
concrete reasoning, I should wish to adduce some good 
instances of it in illustration, iust.ance:; in which the 
person reasoning confesses that he is reasoning on this 
very process, as I have been stating it; but these are 
difficult to find, fron1 the yery circuillstance that the 
process from first to last is carried on as Inuch without 
words as ,vith them. lio\\,'ever, I \vill set down three 
such. 
1. First, nn instance in physics. "\\T ood, treating of 
the laws of lllotion, thus dt'scribes the line of reasoning 
by ,vhich th
 Ininll is certitied of theine "Th8Y are not 
1 udeed self-evident, nor do they adlnit of accurate proof 
by experiment, on aecount of the ('ffects of fl
iction and 
the air's resistance, which cannot entil'ely be removed. 
r.rhey are, however, constant.ly and invariably suggested 
to our senses, and tbey agree with experiment, as far aR 
eXlJeriment can go; and the more accurately the experi- 
Dlents are made, and the gr'eatel' carè we take to remove 
all those Ï1npedimcnrs which tend to rel1l1er the cOllclu- 
-sions erroneous, the l110re nearly do the experinlents 
coincide with tLese la\vs. 
"Their tl'uth is also established UpOll a. different 
ground: from these general principles inl1ulnera.ble 
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particular conc1usions bave been deducted; someti mes 
the deductions are simple and immediate, somctilnes 
they are made by tedious and intricate operations; 
yet they are all, without exception, consistent with 
each other and with experinlent. It follows thereby, 
tl)at the principles upon which the calcula.tions are 
founded are true." 3 
'fhe reasoning of this passage (in which the uniformity 
of the la\vs of nature is assumed) seelns to Ine a good 
illustration of what Il1Ust be considered the principlp 
or form of an inductiou. The conclusion, which is its 
scope, is, by its own confession, not proved; but it 
ought to be proveJ, or is as good as proved, and a n1an 
would be irrational ,vho did not take it to be virtually 
proved; first, because the imperfl>ctiolls in the proof arise 
out of its subject-matter anù the nature of the case, so 
t hat it i..-; proved inlerp'retativè; and next, because in 
t he !Same degree in \vhich these faults in the subject- 
Inatter are overcome here or there, are the involved 
imperfections here or there of the proof remedieù; anù 
further, because, when the conclusion is assulned as an 
llypotbesis, it throws light upon a lnnltitude of collateral 
fact
, accounting for them, and uniting thelll together 
in one whole. Consistency is not ahvays the guarantee 
of truth; out there Inay be a consistency in a theory 
so variouÚy tried aud exemplified as to lcaù to bclief 
ill it, as reasonably as a ,vitness in a, court of law 
111ay, after a, severe cross-exanlination, satisfy and 
as
ure juùge, jury, and the whole court, of his !Simple 
vpracity. 


I II :\Iechanics," p. 31. 
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2. ..L\nJ from the courts of law 
hall my second illus- 
tration be taken. 
A. learned writer 
ays, "In crirninal prosecutions, the 
circurnstantial evillcnce should be such, as to produce 
nearly the 
ame degree. of certainty as that which arises 
froll1 direct testimouy, and to excluùe a ratiolJal proba- 
bility of innocence..' 4 By degrees of certainty he seems 
to meïD, together with many other writers, degrees of 
proof, or approxilnatiolls towarùs proof, and not certi- 
tude, aH a state oflnind; and he says tha.t no one should 
hC' pronounced guilty on evidcnce which is not equiva- 
lent ill ,veight to direct testÏ1nony. So far is clear; but 
\vhat iB IlH'ant by the pxpression "'rational probability"? 
for thpre can be no probability but wbat is rational. I 
considpr that the " exclu
ion of a rational probability" 
meallS the "exclusion of any 

gument in the man's 
favour which has a rational claim to he called probable," 
or rather, "the rational exclusion of any supposition 
that he is innocent; " and cc rational" is used in contra- 
distinction to argulnentative, and means" resting on 
iUlplicit reasons," such as we feel, indeed, but which 
for some cau
e or other, because they are too subtle 01' 
too circuitous, we cannot put into words so as to satisfy 
logic. If this is a correct account of hi
 lueaning, he 
says that the eviùence against a criminal, in order to 1a 
decisive of his guilt, to the satisfaction of our conscience, 
lllust bear with it, along wit h the palpable argull1euts for 
that guilt) such a reasonableness, or body of i[llplicit rea- 
son
 for it in addition, as n1ay exclude any probability, 
really such, that he is not guilty,-that is, it must bo 
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I\D (
vid('nce free from anything' obscure, suspicious, 
u l1n<.tJt ural, or defective, such as (in the judgment of a 
prudent Ina.n) would hinder that sumn1ation and coa- 
lescence of the evidence into a proof, which I have 
conlpared to the rUllning into a limit, in the caso of 
mathematical ratios. Just a
 an nlgebraical serie
 may 
be of a nature never to terminate or adlnit of valuation, 
as being the equivalent of an irrational quantity or surd, 
so there may be some gl'ave inlpcrfections in a body of 
reasons, explicit or itnplicit, which i.s directed to a 
proof, sufficient to interfere with its succes
ful ið
ue or 
resolution, and to balk us with an irrational, that is, an 
inJet 
rlninateJ conclusion. 
S) II111ch as to the principle of conclusions n1ade 
upon evidence in criminal cases; IlO\V let us t nrn to 
an instance of its application in a particular instance. 
80lne years ago there was a Inurder cOlnlnitted, which 
unusually agitated the popular n1Ílld, and the evidence 
ag(LÍnst the culprit \vas necessarily circlllnstantial. At 
t he trial the Judge, in addressing the Jury, in
trueted 
them on the kind of evidence necessary for a verdict 
of guilty. Of course he could not mean to say that 
they lllUSt convict a man, of whose guilt they were 
not certain, especially in i1 case in which two foreign 
countries, Gern1any and the .A.mericau States, were 
attentively looking on. If the Jury had any doubt, 
that is, rca
onable doubt, about the man's g'uilt, of 
course they would give him the benefit of that doubt. 
Nor could the certitude, which would be nece
sa,ry for 
an adverse verdict, be nlerely that which is sometime:!! 
called a" nracticnl certitude," that is, a certitude in- 
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deed, but a certitude, that it was a. "duty," " expe- 
dient," "safe," to bring in a verdict of guilty. Of 
course the Judge spoke of what is called a C{ speculative 
certitude," that is, a certitude of the fact that, t.he Inan 
was guilty; the only- question being, w.La
 evidence 
was sufficient for the proof, for the certitude of that 
f:1Ct. This is what the Judge llleant; and these are 
üIllong the remarks which, ,vith this drift, he made 
upon the occasion :- 
.After observing that by circumstantial evidence he 
n1cant a case in which cr the facts do not directly prove 
the actual crin1e, ùut lead to the conclusion that the 
pri
oncr comn1itted that crillle," be ,veut on to dis- 
claiJn the ::5uggcstiOll, rnaae by counsel in the ca
e, that 
the Jury could not pronounce a verùict of gu.ilty, un les8 
they ,vere as much sati
fied that the prisoller did the 
deed as if they had seen him commit it. " That i
 not 
the certainty," he said, "which is required of you to 
discharge your duty to the prisoner, ,vhose safety is in 
your bands." Then he stated what ,va
 the" degree 
of certainty," that is, of certainty or perfection of proof, 
which ,vas necessary to tlu:l question, " involving as it 
did the life of the prisoner at the bar," -it was such 
as that" with \vhich," he said, "you decide upon and 
conclude your own most important transactions in life. 
Take the facts ,vhich are proved before you, separate 
those you believe from tho
e which you do not believe, 
and all the conclusions tha.t naturally and ahnost neces- 
sarily result from those facts, you IDay confide in as 
much as in the facts themselves. The case on the part 
of the prosecution is the Si01'Y of the murder, told by 
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the d
ffer(,lIf witne:sses, who unfolll the circltm.
fances 
one after another, according to their occurrence, to- 
gether with the gradual discovery of son1e apparent 
connexion between the property that was lost, and the 
pos
Ððsion of it by the pri
oner." 
No,v here I observe, that whereas the conclusion 
which is conteulplatecl by the Judge, is what lnay be 
pronounceù (on the whole, and considering all things, 
and judging reasonably) a proved or certain conclu- 
sion, that is, a conclusion of the truth of the allegation 
agaiust the prisoner, or of tlle fact of his guilt, Oll the 
other hand, the 1notiva constituting this reasonable, 
rational proof, and this satisfactory certitude, needed 
not, according to him, to be stronger than those on 
which we prudently act on matters of important in- 
terest to ourse! ves, that . i
, probable reasons vie,ved in 
their convergence and conlbination. And whereas the 
certitude is viewed by the J ur1ge as following on con- 
v('rging probabiJities, which constitute a real, though 
only a reasonable, not an argulnentative, proof, so it 
will he oùserved in this particular instance, that, in 
illustration of the general doctrine which I have laid 
down, the process is onp of " line upon line, and letter 
upon letter," of various details accullllI1ating and of 
deductions fitting into each other; for, in the Judge's 
words, there was a story-and that not told right out 
HHa by one witness, but taken up and handed on from 
witne
s to witness-gradually unfolded, and tenùing 
to a. proof, which of cour:se might have been ten titnes 
stronger than it 'was, but was :still a pruof for all that, 
and sufficient for its couclusion,-just as we see that 
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two straight lines are meeting, and are certain they will 
meet at a given distance, though \ve do not actually see 
the junction. 
3. rrhe third iustance I will take is one of a literary 
character, the divinatj.pn of the anthor
hip of a certain 
anonyn1ou
 pnblication, as suggested n1ainly by in- 
tCl"I1al ('vidence, as I find it in a critique "Titten some 
twenty years ago. In the extract which I make from 
it, we may ob
erve the same steady march of a proof 
toward
 a, conclusion, ,vhich is (as it \vere) out of 
:sight j-a reckoning, or a reasonable j udgn1ent, that 
the conclusion really is proved, and a personal certi- 
tude upon that judgn1ent, joineJ with a confession 
that a logical argument could not well be made out 
for it, and that the various d(-'tail::) in which the proof 
consisted were in no small measure implicit and 
impalpable. 
"Rumour speaks uniformly and clearly enough in 
attributing it to the pen of a particular individua1. 
Nor, although a cursory reader Inight well skinl the 
book without finding in it anything to suggest, &c., 
. . . . will it appear improbable to the more attentive 
student of its internal evidence; and the iInprobability 
will decrease U10re and n10re, in proportion as the 
reader 'is capable of judgiug and appreciating the 
delicatp, and at first in'l.:isible t01U.ltCS, ,vhich lin1Ït, to 
those u'ho 'understand the'tn, the individuals \\ ho can 
}1a ve written it to a very sn1all Dum bel' indeed. The 
utr10st scepticism as to its authorship (wldch we d'J 
not feel ourselves) cannot remove .it farther from him 
than to that of some one anlong his most intimate 
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friends; so that, leavIng others to discuss antecedent 
probabilities," &c. 
Hpre is a writer who professes to have no doubt at 
all about the authorship of a book,-which at the 
bi"Une time he cannot prove by mere argnluentation 
set down in ,yords. The reasons of his conviction 
are too delica.te, too intricate; nay, they are in 
part invisible; invisible, except to tho
e who from 
circumstanc(\s have an inteUectual perception of what 
does not appear to the many. They are personal to 
the individual. This again is an instance, distinctly 
set before us, of the particular 11lode in \vlJieh the 
Inind progresses in concrete matter, viz. fronl merely 
probable antecedents to the sufficient proof of a fact 
ür a tru th, and, after tbe proof, to an act of certitude 
about it. 
I trust the foregoing ren1arks n1ay not deserve the 
blame of a needless refinen1ent. I have thought it 
inculn bent on me to illu
tl"a te the intellectual process 
Ly which ,ve pass from conditional inference to uncon:- 
ditional as
ent; and I have had only the alternative 
of lying unùer the imputation of a paradùx or of a 
Rll bth-tr. 
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1 CO)[:MEXCED my relnarks upon Inference by saying 
that reasoning ordinarily sho,vs as a simple act, not as 
a pro
ess, as if there were no mediunl interposed be- 
t,veen antecedent and consequent, and the transition 
from one to the other were of the nature of an in- 
stinct,-that is, the process is altohcther unconscious 
and implicit. It is necessary, then, to take sonle 
notice of this natural or material Inference, as an 
existing phenon1enon of mind; and that the more, 
because I shall thereby be illustrating and supporting 
what I have been saying of the characteristics ûf 
inferential processes as carried on in concrete matter, 
and especial1y of their being the action of the n1inù 
itself, that is, by its ratiocinative or illative faculty, 
not a mere operation as in the rules of arithmetic. 
I say, then, that our Jnost natural mode of reasoning 
is,not from propositions to propositions, but from things 
to things, frolll concrete to concrete, from ,vholes to 
wholes. "Thether the consequents, at which we arrive 
from the antecedents with which we start, lead us to 
assent or only towards assent, those antecedents COI11- 
lunnly are not recognized by us as subject:; for analy- 
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SIS; nay, often nre only indirectly recognized as ante- 
cedents at all. Not only is tIle inference ,vith itH pro- 
cess ignored, hut the autecedent also. To the mind 
it
clf the reasoning is a simple divination or predic- 
tion; as it literally is in the instance of enthusiasts, 
,vho lllistake their own thoughts for inspirations. 
Thi
 is the moùe in ,vhich we ordinarily reason, 
dealing with things directly, and as they stand, one by 
one, in the concrete, with an intrinsic and personal 
power, not a couscious adoption of an artificial instru- 
lllellt or expct1ient; and it is especially exelnplified 
both in uneducated nlen, and in men of genius,-in 
those who know nothing of intellectual aids anù rules, 
and in tho
e ",
ho care nothing for theln,-in those 
who are eithcr without or above mental discipline. As 
true poetry is a spontaneous outpouring of thought, 
ana tltert>fore belongs to rude as ,veIl as to gifted 
nlÍnJ
, whereas no one beconles a poet ulerely by t.he 
canuns of criticism, so this unscientific reasoning, 
being SOlllctilnes a natural, uncultivated faculty, some- 
titues approd.ching to a gift, sometinles an acquired 
habit aud second nature, has a higher source than 
lugic
tl rnle,-cc nascitur, non fit." 'Vheu it is charac- 
terized by precision, subtlety, pl"omptitude, and truth, 
it is of conrse a gift and a rarity: in ordinary miud
 
it i
 biassed anù degraded by prejudice, passion, and 
self-interest; but stiU, after all, tLis divination conIes by 
uature, anù bclougs to all of us in a measure, to WOlnell 
Illore than to Tuen, hitting or Ini
sing, as the case may 
be, but with a success on the ,vholü snffi
ient to sho\v 
that there is a method in it. though it be inlp]icit. 
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A peaS
tnt who is went her-wise Inay yet be sinlply un- 
able to a
sign iutelligible reasons why he thinks it will 
Lf' fine to-morro,y; <lud if he atteulpts to do so, he 
IHay give reasons wide of the mark; but that ,vill not 
weaken his own confidcI!Ce in his predictiou. IIi\;) 11liud 
does not proceed step by step, Lut he feels all at once 
and together the force of variou:5 COillbiueLl phenoluena, 
though he is not conscious of theine .Again, there are 
physicia.ns who excel in the diagnosis of cOlnplaints; 
though it does not follo\v froIH thi3, that they could 
d
fend their decision in a particular case against a 
Lrother physician who disputed it. Tbey are guided 
Ly natural acuteness and varied experiellce; they have 
their O\V11 idiusyncratic modcs of oLservillg, generaliz- 
ing, and concluding; ,vhen questioned, they can but 
re
t on their own authority, or appeal to thE' future 
event. In a popular novel,6 a la\vyer is introduced, 
who "would kllO'V, ahnost by instinct, whether an 
accused person was 01' was not guilty; alid he had 
al l'2ady pprceived by instinct" that the hcroine \\ as 
guilty. "I've no doubt she's a clever wunlan," he 
said, and at once nalned an attorney practising at the 
01<..1 Bailey. So, again, experts 
tnd detectives, when 
employed to investigate mysteries, in cases ,vhether of 
the civil or crin1Ïnal law, di
ccrn and follow out indi- 
catiuILs which promise solution with a sagacity inconl- 
prehen
iLle to ordinary men. A parallel gift is the 
intuitive perception of character possessed by certain 
men, while others are as destitute of it, as others 
ngaill are of an ear for music. 'Vhat common measure 
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i8 t.11pre hetween the jntlgluents of tl10se \yl10 have tllÏ::; 
intuition, and tho:-;e who have not? '
Yhat but the 
event can settle any difference of opinion whicH occurs 
in their estilnation of a third person? rrhese are 
instances of a natural capacity, or of nature irnprovEd 
by practi
ç and habit, enabling the mind to pass 
prol11ptly fronl one set of facts to another, not only, I 
say, witbout conscious media, but without conscious 
antecedents. 
Sometimes, I say, this illative faculty is nothing 
short of geniu
. Such seems to have been Newton's 
perception of truths matheluatical and phy
ical, though 
proof was absent. At least that is the iUIpression left 
on DIY own lnind by various stories \vhich are told of 
him, one of which was stated in the public papers a 
few years ago. '
Professor Sylvester," it was :::-aid, 
"has just discovered the proof of Sir Isaac Newton's 
rule for ascertaining the imaginary roots of equations. 
. . . This rule bas been a Gordian-knot all10ng alge- 
braists for the last century and a half. The proof 
being wanting, authors becalno ashalned at length of 
advancing- a proposition, the evidence for which rested 
on no other foundation than belief in Newton's saga- 
city." 6 
Such is the gift of the calcnlatillg boys who now and 
then lllake their appearance, who spelll to have certain 
short-cuts to conL"lusions, which they cannot explain to 
themselves. t;olne are :;aiù to have been able to de- 
terlnine off-hand what DUll1bers are prime,- nUluL{'rs 
1 think, up LO Se\-ell places. 
CI GUQ1"dilJn. J nne 
8, It!6:>. 
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In a very different subject-matter, 
 apoleon sup.. 
plies us with an instance of a parallel genius in reaSOll- 
ing, by ,vhich JH:> ,vas enabled to look at things in his 
own province, and to interpret thelu truly, appart'nt1y 
,vithout any ratiocinative 11ledia. " By long experi- 
ence," sa.ys Alison, "joined to great. natural quickllPss 
and precision of eye, he had <Lcqnil'eù tbe power of 
judging, ,vith extraurdinary accuracy, both of the 
amount of the enemy's force opposed to him in the 
fipld, and of the probable result of the tnovements, 
even the most cOlnpl icated J going forwarll in the oppo- 
site armies. . . . He looked around hiln for a little 
while with his telescope, and inl111ediately fornled a 
clear conception of the position, forces, anù intention 
of the ,vhole hostile array. In this way he coulù, 
with surprising accuracy, calculate in a few nliuutes, 
according to what he could see of their forlnation and 
the extent of the gt-onnd which they occnpipd, the 
nUlnerical force of arluieg of 60,000 or 80,000 IneH; 
and if theil- troops were at an scattered, he kne\v at 
once how long it would require for theln to concen- 
trate, and how many hOlll'
 lllust elapse before they 
could Inake their attack." -: 
It is difficult to avoid calling such clear presenti- 
ments by the nallle of instinct; and I think they may 
so be called, if by instinet be unòerstood, not a natural 
sense, one and th
 sanle in all, and incapable of culti- 
vation, but a perception of facts without assignable 
Inedia of perceiving. There are those who can tell at 
once ,vhat is conducive or injurious to their welfare, 
i History, vol. x. pp. 28G, 287. 
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who are their friends, who their enemies, ",.hat is to 
happen to them, and how they are to meet it. Presence 
of mind, fatholl1Íl1g of motives, talent for repartee, are 
instances of this gift. As to that divination of per- 
sonal danger which is found in the young and inno- 
cent, we find a description of it in one of Scott's 
romances, in which the heroine, "without being able 
to discover what was wrong either in the scenes of 
unu
ual luxury ,vith which she was surrounded, or in 
the manner of her hostess," is 
aid nevertheless to 
have felt C( an inst.inctive apprehension that all was not 
right,-a feeling in the human Inind," the author 
proceeds to 
ay, "allied perhaps t.o tl1at sense of 
danger, which animals exhibit, when placed in the 
vicinity of the natural enemies of their race, and 
which Inakes birds co,ver when the hawk is in the air, 
and heasts t1'elnble when the tiger is abroad in the 
desert." S 
..t\ religious biography, lately pnblislled, affords us 
an instance of this spontaneous perception of truth in 
the province of revealed doctrine. "Her firm f..'lith," 
says the Author of the Preface, C( was so vivid in its 
character, th:lt it was ahnost like an intuition of the 
entire prospect of revealed truth. Let an error against 
faith be concealed under expressions however abstru5e, 
and her sure instinct found it out. I have tried this 
experiment repeatedly. She might not be able to 
separate the heresy by analy
is, but she saw, and felt, 
hud suffered frolH itH presence." g 


S *, Pc\"eril of the Peak." 
9 .. I
:fc of :\rothel" bh,'
 \1"( t)or Hallahan'" p. vii. 
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And so of the great funda1ueutal truths of religion, 
natural and revealed, anù as regards the lllas
 of reli- 
gious luen: these truths, doubtless, may be proved 
anù defended by an array of invincible logical argu- 
ments, but such is not commonly the method in which 
. 
those '-:anH:' logical al'gulllcnts make their way into our 
minds. rrhe groulld
, 011 which 've hold the divine 
origin of the Church, and the previous truths ,vhich 
are tanght us by nature-the being of a God, anù the 
illlUlortality of the soul-arc felt by nlost tnen to he 
recon(lite and ilupalpable, in proportion to their depth 
find reality. its \ve caunot see oUI'
elvesJ so ,ve cannot 
wen see illtellectuaÌ Inotives which are so intilnatf:'ly 
oUr
, and which spring up fr01H the very constitution 
of our n1Ïuds; and while we refu
e to adlnit thp notion 
that religion has not irrefragable argulnellts in its 
LeLalf, I:)lill the attenlpts to argue, on the part of an 
individualllie et nunc, win sonletinles only confuse his 
apprehension of 
acred objects, and subtract8 from his 
devotion quite as lnuch as it aùds to his knowledge. 
'l'his is found in the case of other perceptions besides 
that of faith. It is the case of nature against art: of 
cour'se, if possiblp, nature dJud art should be com hiued, 
hut sonletilnes they are incompatible. 'rhus, in the 
case of calculatiug boys, it is said, I know not ,,
ith 
what truth, that to teach them the ordinary rules of 
arithmetic is to endanger or to destroy the extraor- 
dinary endowment. And men ,vho haye the gift of 
playing on an illstrUll1ent by par, are sOlnetirnes afraid 
to learn hy "t11e, lest they should lose it. 
There is an ::lna1ogy, in this respect, between Ratioci- 
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nation ana 'f cTllory, though the latter Inay be exercised 
without antecedents or media, whereas the former 
rcC}uires thetn in its very iùea. At the same time asso- 
ciation has so n1uch to do with memory, that \ve may 
not unfiLirly consiùer Illclnory, as well as rea:-<0ning, as 
(ll'penùing on certaiu previous conl1itions. 1Vriting, as I 
ha\ e already o1served, is a 1Jwnloria, technica, or logic of 
mE>lnorv. :x ow it will be found, I think, that indis. 
pl.usaLle as is the use of leLters, still, in fact, we weaken 
our llleillory in proportion as we habituate ourselves to 
conullit all that we ,vish to remember to memorandums. 
Of course in proportion as our memory is weak or over- 
burùened, and thereby treacherous, we cannot act other- 
,,'i
e; but in the ca:-5e of n1en of strong memury in any 
particular subject-matter, as in that of dates, all artificial 
expedipnts, from the" Thirty days has SepteTnber,', L
C." 
to the more forlnidable formulas which are oA
creù for 
their use, are as difficult and repulsive as the natural 
exercise of Inen10ry is hea1thy aud ea
y to thorn; just 
as the clear-headed and pra
tical reasoner, who sees 
conclusions at a glance, is uncomfortable under tbe drill 
of a logician, being oppressed and hatllpCred, as David 
in 
aul's armour, by ,,,hat is intended to be a benefit. 
I need Hot 
ay Uloro on this part of the subject. 
'Vhat is callpù reasouing is often only n. peculiar and 
personal n10de of abstraction, anL1 so far, like Inemory, 
Inay b 
 said to c'\:ist without antecodents. It is a po,ver 
of looking a.t things in some particular a
pectJ and 
of deterlnining their internal and external relations 
thereby. And acrorùing to the subtlety and versatility 
of their gift, are mcn able to read what comes before 
z 
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t hell1 justly, variously, and fruitfully. Hence, too, it is, 
that in our intercour:;(-> \vith ot11ers, in business ana 
family 111atters, in social and political transactions, a 
,vord or an <lct on the part of another is s0111etilnes a 
suùden reyC'lation; li(J'bt breaks in upon us, and our 
whole judgrnent of a course vf events, or of a.n under- 
taking, is changed. "r e detertlline correctly or other- 
wise, as it ITIay he; but in either case: it is by a 
ense 
proper to ourselves, for another may see the objects 
which "e arc thus using, and give them quite a different 
interpretation, illasllluch as he abstracts another set 
of generaL notions from those same phenomena which 
pr.esent thplliselves to us also. 
,rhat 1 have been saying of Ratiocination, may be 
saiù of Taste, anù is confirrned hy the obvious analogy 
oetweell the two. Taste, skill, invention in the fine 
al't
-alld so, again, discretion or judgment in conduct 
-are exerted spontaneously, when once acquired, and 
could not gi\"e a clear account of then1selve
, or of their 
mode of proceeding. 
rhey do not go by rule, tbough 
to a certain point their exercise may be analyzed, anù 
may take the shapo of an art or rnethod. But these 
paral1els ,,'ill con1e before us presently. 
...\ nd now I COHle to a furth('r peculiarity of this 
natural and 
pontaneous ratiocination. This faculty, as 
it is actually found in us, proceeding from concrete to 
concrete:r is attached to a definite 
ubject-Inatter, accord- 
iug to tl1e indiyidual. In 
pite of .Ltristotle, I will not 
allow that genuine reasoning is an instrumental art; and 
in spite of Dr. Johnson, I will assert that genius, as far 
RS it is manifested in ratiocination, is not equal to all 
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undertakings, but has its own peculiar subject-matter. 
and is circumscribed ill its range. Noone w'ould for 
a moment expect that because Newton and Napoleon 
both l1ad a genius for ratiocination, that, in con
equence, 
Napoleon could have generalized the principle of gravi- 
tation, or N e,vton have seen how to concentrate a 
hundred thousand men at 
\.usterlitz. The ratiocinative 
faculty, then, as found in individuals, is not a general 
instrument of knowledge, but has its province, or is 

. hat may be called departmental. It is not so much 
one faculty, as a collection of similar or analogous facul- 
ties under one name, there being really as rnany facul- 
ties 39 there are distinct subject-matters, though in the 
same person some of them may, if it so bappen, be 
united,-nay, though some men have a sort of literary 
powpr in arguing in all subject-matters, de om,ni scibili, 
a power extensive, but not deep or real. 
This surely is the conclusion, to which ,ve are brought 
by our ordinary experience of nlen. It is almost pro- 
verbial tbat a hard-headed matbetnatician n1ay have no 
llead at all for what is called historical evidence. Suc- 
cessful experimentalists need not have talent for legal 
research or pleading. A sbre,vd man of business lllay 
be a bad arguer in philosophical questions. Able states- 
men antI politicians have been Lefore now eccentric or 
superstitious in their religious views. It is notorious 
how ridiculous a clever D1all may make himself, who 
ventures to argue with professed thpologians, critic::;, 
or geologist
, though without positi\.e defects in know- 
Ic<1gc of hi
 subject. Prie::;tley, great in electricity and 
chemistry, ,vas but a poor ecclesiastical historian. The 
z 2 
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Author of the l\Iinute Philosopher is also the Author of 
the Analyst. Newton wrote not only his" Principia," 
but his COlnn1ents on the Apocalypse; Cromwell, whose 
actions savoured of the boldest logic, was a confused 
speaker. In these, 

nd various siInilar instances, the 
defect lay, not so 111uch in an ignorance of facts, as in an 
inability to handle those facts suitably; in feeble or 
perver
e Inodes of aùstl'action, obser\Tation, c01l1parison, 
analysis, inference, \vhich nothing could have obviated, 
but that which ,,'"as ,vantiug,-a, specific talent, and å 
ready exercise of it. 
I have already refel'red to the faculty of mernory in 
illustration; it win 
erve nle also here. "r e Can form 
an abstract iùea of memory, and call it one faculty, 
,vhich has for its subject-nlatter all past facts of our 
per
ûnal experience; but this is really only an illusion; 
for thel'e is no such gift of universal Inemory. Of 
cùurse \ye all relne1nber in a 'way, as we reason, in all 
subjcct-lnattcrs; but I am speaking of remembering 
rightly, as I spoke of reasoning rightly. In rea] fact 
men1ory, as a talent, is not one indivisible faculty, but a 
power of retaining and recalling- the past in this or that 
departlnent of our experipnce, not in any whatever. 
Tw'o Inemories, which are both specially retentive, may 
also be inconullensurate. Some men can recite the 
canto of a poem, or good part of a speech, after once 
reading it, but have no head for dates. Others bave 
great capacity for the vocabulary of languages, but 
recollect nothing of the sInaU occurrences of the day or 
year. Others never forget any state1nent which they 
have read, and can give volume and page, but have no 
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mernory for faces. I have kno\vn those who could, 
without effort, run through the succession of days on 
which Easter fell for years back; or could say where 
thpy were, or what tht''y were doing, on a given day, in 
a given year; or could recollect accurately the Chris- 
tian nanles of friends and strangers; or could enumerate 
in exact orùer the narnes on all the shops from Hyde 
Park Corner to the Bank; or had so mastered the Uni- 
vün;ity Calender as to be able to bear an exan1Ïllation in 
the academlcal histol'Y of any )L..A... taken at random. 
Ând I helieve in mu
t of these cases the talent, in its 
exceptional character, did not extend beyond several 
classes of subjects. rrhere are a hundred memories, as 
there are a hundred virtues. Virtue is one indeed ill the 
a.b
tract,; but, in fact, gentle and kind natures are not 
therefore beroic, and prudent and self-controlled n1Índs 
need not be open-handed. At the utmost such virtue 
is onc only in posse; as dpveloped in the concrete, it 
takes the shape of species \vhich in no sense imply each 
<. .Ih ere 
So is it with Ratiocination; and as we should betake 
ourselves to X cwton for physical, not for theological 
conclusions, anù to "r ellington for his military expe- 
ricnce, not fOI' stateslnau:,hip, 
o the maxim holds good 
gcnerally, "Cuiqne in arte suâ crerlendulll est :" 01', to 
use the grand words of ....\ristotle, " 'Ve are bound to 
give heed to the underHonstrated sayings and opinions 
of the experienced and aged, not less than to dernon- 
strations; uecause, from their having the eye of ex- 
perience, they behold the principles of things." 1 In- 
1 .Eth. 
icom. vi. 11, fin. 
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stead of trusting logical science, we must trust persons, 
namely, those who by long acquaintance with their 
subject have a right to judge. .And if we wish our- 
selves to share in their convictions and the gt'ounds of 
them, we must follow their history, and learn as they 
haye learned. \Ve must take up their particular subject 
as they took it up, beginning at the beginning, give 
oursel ves to it, depend on practice and experience 
more than on reasoning, and thus gain that mental 
insight into truth, whatever its subject-matter may 
be, which our masters have gained before us. By 
following this course, we may make ourselves of 
their Dumber, and then we rightly lean upon our- 
selves, directing ourselves by our own moral or 
intellectual judgment, not by our skill in argumen- 
tation. 
rThis doctrine, stated in substance as above by the 
great philosopher of antiquity, is more fully expounded 
in a pas
age ,vhich he elsewllere quotes from Hesiod. 
c, Best of all is he," says tbat poet, cc who is ,"vise by 
his own ,vit; next best he who is wise by the ,vi t of 
others; but whoso is neither Rble to see, nor wining 
to hear, he is a good-for-nothing fellow." Judgment 
then ill all concrete matter is the architectonic 
faculty; and what Jl1ay be called the Illative Sense, 
or right judgIr.
nt in ratiocination, is one branch 
of it. 



CHAP'rER IX. 


THE IJJLATIVE SE8S.E. 



fy object in the foregoing pages has Leen, not. to form 
a theory whi<:h may account for those phenomena of the 
intellect of which they treat, viz. those ,vhich charac- 
terize il1f(
rence and assent, but to ascertain ,vhat is the 
matter of fact as regards theIn, that is, when it is tIlat 
a
::'ent is given to propositions ,vhich are inferred, and 
under what circulIlstanccs. I ha.ve never had the 
thought of an attempt which in me would be an1 bitious 
and which has failed in the hands of others,-if that 
attempt Illay fairly be called unsuccessful, ,vhieh, 
though Inade by the acutest Ininds J has not succeeded 
in convincing opponents. E
pt'cialJy have I found 111Y- 
self unequal to anteceJcnt reasoning;:; in tbe instal1ce 
of a. ll1attcr of fact. rrhere are those, who, arguing 
à priori, Inaintain, that, since expc"rience leads by sylìo- 
gisrn only to proLahilities, certitu<<le i
 ever a mistake. 
There nre otht>rs, who, ,vhile they deny this conclusion, 
grant tht' lì pri(wi priuciple fi=--sulneù in the arglllnent, 
and in consequence are ohliged, in order to vindicate 
the certainty of our knowledge, to have recourse to 
the hypothe
is of intuitiou:" inteHectual forms, and the 
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like, Wllich belong to us by nature, and nlay be con- 

idered to elevate our experience into son1ething more 
than it is in itself. Earnestly maintaining, a8 I would, 
\vith this latter school of philosophers, the certainty 
of knowledge, I tJ1ink it enough to appeal to the 
comnlon voice of mankind in proof of it. That is to 
be accounted a normal operation of our nature, "\yhich 
111en in genE:'ral do Bctually installce. 'rhat is a law of 
onr minds, ,vhich is exemplified in action on a large 
scale, whether à priori it ought to be a law or no. 
Our hoping is a proof that hoþe, as such, is not an ex- 
travagance; and our possession of certit
de is a proof 
that it is not a wpakness or an absurdity to be certain. 
How it comes about that "\ve can be certain is not my 
business to deterruine; for me it is sufficient that cer- 
titude is felt. 'rhi3 is ,,,hat the 
choolmen, I believe, 
call treating a subject in facto eSf.:e, in contrast with in 
fie?';. Had I attenlpted the latter, I should have been 
falling into metaphysics; ùut IllY aim is of a practical 
character, such as that of Dutler in his .Analogy, with 
this difference, that he treats of probability, doubt, 
expeòience, and duty, ,vherpas in tLese pages, without 
exclul1ing, far from it, th( question of dnty, I ,vould 
confine luyself to the truth of things, and to the mi d's 
certitude of that truth. 
Certitude is a mental state: certainty is a quality of 
propositions. Those propositions I call certain, which 
are such that I anI certain of theln. C(:rtitude is not a 
pa
sive impression made upon the mind from ,vithout, 
by argun1entative compulsion, but in all concrete ques- 
tions (nay, even in abstract, for though the reasoning is 
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abstract, the mind which judges of it is concrete) it is 
an active recognition of propositions as true, such as it 
is the duty of each inùividual himself to exercise at the 
bidding of rcason,and,.f\vhen reason forbids, to ,,,itbho]d. 
.l\ucl reason never bit1s us be certain except on an abso- 
lute proof; and such a proof can never be furnished to 
us by the lugic of w0rc1s, for as certitude is of the mind, 
so is the act of inference which leads to it. E\reryone 
\vho reasonf5, i
 his o
vn centre; and no expedient for 

ttf)ining a conlmon lneasure of rninds can re\rer
e this 
truth ;-but then the question follo\vs, is there any 

ritl rion of the accuracy of an inference, such as 111ay he 
QUI' warrant that cf'rtitnùe is rightly elicited in favour 
()f the proposition illft'rred, since our warrant cannot, 
(is I have said, be scientific? J have already 
aid that 
the 
ole and final judgment on the yalillity of an 
inference in concrete lnatter is con1mitted to the per- 
6011al action of the ratiocinative faculty, the perfec- 
tion or virtu e of whicb I have called the Illative ;::;ense, 
a use of the word " 
en
e 'J parallel to our use of it in 
" gooù sense," " comnlOU sense," a " sense of heauty," 
&c. ;-and I own I ùo not see any way to go farther 
than this in answer to tbe question. However J I can 
at least explain my meaning nlore fully; and therefore 
I will now speak, fir::;t of the sanction of the Illative 

en8e, nc
.t of its nature, and then of its rauge. 
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 1. THE SANCTION OF THE ILLATIVE SENSE. 


"\VE are in a world of facts, and we use them; for there 
is uothing else to use. "\Ve do not quarrel with theIn, 
but \\8 take theln as they are, aud avail ourselves of 
,yhat they can do for us. It \yould be out of place to 
den1alld of fire, water, earth, and air their ëreùentials, 
60 tu 
a.y} for acting upon us, or ministering to us. \'[ e 
call thenl eleluents, and turn them to account, and 
make the n10st of theIne "r e 
peculate on them at our 
leisure. But what we are still less a.ble to doubt about 
or annul, at our leisure or not, is that which is at once 
their counterpart and their ,vitnes
, T nlean, ourselves. 
'Ve are c()oscious uf the objects of external nature, and 
we refleçt and act upon tùem, and this con
ciousnes
, 
reflection, and action we c("ll our rationality. And as 
we use the (so called) elements without first criticizing 
what we hav'e no comnland over, so is it much more un- 
meaning in us to criticize or find fault \vith our own 
nature, which is nothiug else than we ourselves, instead 
of using it according to the use of which it ordinarily 
adlnits. Our being, with its faculties, mind and body, 
is a fact not adluitting of question, all things being of 
neces
ity referred to it, not it to other things. 
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If I IDay not fissunlü that I exist, and in a particular 
way, that .is, with a particular mental constitution, I 
have nothing to speculate about, and had better let 
speculation alone. Such as I am, it is my all; this 
is my essential stand-point, and n1ust be taken for 
granted j otherwise, thought is but an idle amuse- 
ment, not worth the trouble. There is Dn IneJiuln 
between using DIY facn1t.ie
, as I have them, and 
. flinging myself upon the external ,vorld according 
to the randOIll inlPulse of the moment, as spray upon 
the burface of tbe ,vaves, and simply forgetting that 
I am. 
I am what I aln, or I am nothing. I cannot think, 
reflect, or judge about lilY heing, without starting 
from the vcry poiut which I aim at concluding. My 
ideas are all assumptions, and I aUl ever nloviug in a 
circle. I cannot avoid being sufficient for myself, for 
I cannot nlakü myself anyt ltiug else, and to change me 
is to destruy me. If I do llut use mJself, I have no 
other self to use. 
Iy only busine.5s is to ascertain 
what 1 am, in order to put it to use. It is enough for 
the prouf of the value and authority of any function 
,vhich I possess, to be able to pronounC0 that it is 
natural. 'Vhat I have to ascertain is the Jaws under 
which I Jive. 
ly first 
Jementary le
son of duty is 
t!lat of resignation to the In." s of Iny nature, w'hatever 
they are; 111Y first disobedience is to be impatient at 
what I aID, and to indulge an ambitious aspiration 
after w 11at I cannot be, to cheri
h a distrust of my 
powers, aud to desire to change laws which are identical 
with myself. 
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Truths such fiS the
e, which are too ohvious to he 
called it'resi:..;tible, are illu
tl'ated by ,vhat we see in 
universal nature. Every being is in a true seuse suf- 
ficient for itself, so as to be able to fulfil its particuln r 
l1eeùs. It is a gene.'al Ia,w t.hat, whatevel' is found as 
a function or an at
ribute of any cla'5s of beings, or is 
natural to it, is in its sub
tnnce suitable to it, and 
subsl'rves its existcnce, and cannot be rightly re- 
garded as a fault or enormity. :No being could endure. 
of which the constitueut parts ,yere at ,val' with each 
other. And n101"e than this; there is that principle of 
vitality in every being, which is of a sanative and 
re:-:bl)'ative character, and which brings all its partg 
and functions together into one whole, and is ever 
repelling aud corJ"ccting the Inischiefs which befall it, 
whether frOtH within or without, while showing no 
tendency to cast otf its belonging
 as if foreign to its 
nature. The brute :lnilnals are found severally ,vith 
liIllbs and organs, habits, instincts, appetites, sur- 
rounding
, ".hich play together for the safety and 
welfare of the whole; and, after all exceptions, n)ay 
be 
aid each of them to have, after its own kind, a 
perfection of nature. 
lan is the highest of the 
anilnal
, and more indeed than au animal, as having a 
mind; that is, he has a complex nature different from 
theirs, with a higher ain1 and a specific perfection; but 
still the fact that other beings find their good in the 
use of their particular nature, is a reason for antici- 
pating that to use duly our own is our interest as well 
as our necessity. 
'Vhat is the peculiarity of our nature, in contrast 
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with the inferior aninlals around us? It is that, though 
Ulan cannot change what he is Lorn 'with, he is a being 
of progre:::c:; with relation to his perfection and charac- 
teri
tic good. Other beings are complete from their 
fir
t exi
tence, in that line of excellence which is 
allotted to thl'Il1; lH] t Blan begin:5 with nothing realized 
(to use thp word), and he has to tnake capital for hiln- 
self by the exercise of those faculties which are bis 
natural inheritance. rrhus he gradually advances to 
the fulne

 of his original destiny. Nor is this pro- 
gre

 luechallical, nor is it of neces
ity; it is committed 
to the personal efforts of each indiviùual of the species; 
each of us has the pr'erogative of cOIHpleting his in- 
choate and rudimental nature, and of developing his 
own perfection out of the living elenlents 'with which 
his mind began to be. It is his gift to be the creator 
of his owu sufficiency; anù to be etnphatically self- 
luade. This is the la,,," of 11Ís being, which he cannot 
e
cape; åDn. ,vhatever i
 involved in that la\v he is 
bound, or rather Jle is carried on, to fulfil. 
.And here I am brought to the bearing of these re- 
lnarks upon nlY subject. For this law of progl'e

 is 
carried out by Inean:5 of the acqui:Útion of knowledge, 
of which inference and as
ent are the Ïtnmediate in- 
strulnents. 
llpposillg, then, the advancement of our 
nature, both in our
elves individually and as regards 
the human family, is, to everyone of us in his place, a 
sacred duty, it follows that that duty i
 intilnately 
bound up with the right use of these t\VO main instru- 
Inents of fulfilling it. And as we do not gain the 
\.:llowledge of the law of progress by any à priori view 
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of Inan, but by looking at it as the interpretation 
which is provit1ed by hitl1self on a large scale in the 
ordinary action of his intellectual nature, so too \Ve 
must appeal to himself, as n fact, and not tGt any ante- 
cedent theory, in order to find \vhat is the law of his 
, 
n1inJ :IS regards the two faculties in que
tion. If then 
such an appeal does bear lnp out in deciding, as I have 
done, that the ("ourse of inference is ever l110re or less 
obscurt>, while as
ent is ever di
tinct and definite, ana 
yet tllat ,vhat is in its nature thus absolute does, in 
fact follo\v upon what in outward n1anifestation is thus 
complex, indirect, and recondite, what is left to us but 
to take things as t!
ey are, and to resign ourRelves to 
\vhat we find? that is, instead of devising, what cannot 
be, some sufficiont ::;cience of reasoning which Jnay 
cornpel certitude in conCl"ete conclusions, to confess 
that there is no ultÍ1nate test of truth besides the tes- 
timony born to truth by the n1Ïlld itself, and that this 
phenomenon, perplexing as we may find it, is a nornlal 
and inevitable characteristic of the mental constitution 
of a being lil
.e D1an on a stage such as the world. 
Ills progress is a living growth, not a lnechanism; 
and its instruments are Inental acts, not the formulas 
and contrivances of language. 
'Ve are accustomed in this day to lay great stress 
upon the hal'rnony of the universe; anù we Lave wel] 
learneà the maxirn so powerfully inculcated by our 
OWll English philosopher, that in our inquiries into its 
laws, ,ve tl1ust sternly destroy aU idols of the intellect, 
and subdue nature by co-operating with her. Kllo\\"- 
\edge is power, for it enables us to use eternal prin- 
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cip1cs which we cannot alter. So also is it in that 
Inicrocosm, the human mind. Lpt us follow Bacon 
more closely than to distort its faculties according to 
the demands of an iùeal optimism, instead of looking 
out for modes of thoug-ht proper to our nature, anù 
faithfully obserying thetn in our intellectual exercises. 
Of conr:,e I do not stop here. .Lis the structure of 
the uni\"erse speaks to us of Him who made it, so the 
laws of the mind are the expression, not of mere con- 
stituted orùer, but of His will. I should be bound by 
them even were they not His laws; but since one of 
th
ir yery functions is to tell me of HiIn, they throw 
a reflex light upon themselves, and, for resignation to 
my destiny, I substitute a cheerful concurrence in an 
overruling Providence. 'Ve may gladly welcome such 
difficulties as are to be found in our mental constitu- 
tion, anù in the interaction of our faculties] if ,ve are 
able to feel that He gave them to us, and He can over- 
rule thein for us. 'Ve Inay securely take them as they 
are, and u
e thelll as "e find then1. It is He who 
teaches u
 all knowleùge; and the \Va}? by which we 
acquire it is His way. He varies that way accordIng 
to the subject-matter; but ,vhether He has set before 
us in our particular pursuit the way of observation 
or of experilnent, of speculation or of research, of 
demonstration or of probability, whether we are 
inquiring into the systerl1 of the universe, or into the 
plements of matter and of life, or into the history of 
Luman society and past tilHes, if ,ve take the way 
proper to our subject-matter, we have His blessing 
upon us, and shaH find, besides auundant IlJatter for 
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mere opinion, the Inateriald in due measure of proof 
and a
scn t. 
.A nd l'
pecial1y, by this disposition of things, shall 
we lcarn, as rcgards rcligious ana ethieal inquiries, bow 
little "re can effect, however much we exert ourselves, 
\, ithout that Ble
si
g; for, a!=; if OIl set purpose, lIe 
has nlade this path of thought rugged and circuitous 
above other investigations, that the very discipline in- 
flictpd on our luinds in finding I-lill1, may mould them 
into <lup de\Wotion to JIiln when lIe is found. "'T erily 
Thou art a hidden God, thc God of Israel, the Daviour," 
is the very la\\
 of IIis dcalings \vith us. Certainly we 
need a clue into the labyrinth ,,,hich is to lead us to 
l1im; and \vho anlong us can hope to seize upon the 
true starting-point
 of thought for that enterprise, and 
upon all of theIn, \vho is to understand their right 
direction, to follow them out to their just linlits, and 
duly to estiluate, adjust, and combine the yarious 
reasonings in \vhich they issue, so as safe1y to arrive 
at what it is worth any labour to secure, without a 
special illull1 illation from Himself? 8uch are the 
dealings of "\ risdorn with the elect soul. "She will 
bring upon him f('ar, and dread, and trial; and She 
will torture him with the tribulation of Her discipline, 
tin She try hin1 by ITer laws, and trust his soul. Then 
She \vill s.trengthen hinl, and makp Her way straight 
to him, ana give hÍIn joy." 
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 2. THE NATURE OF THg ILLATIVE SENSE. 


lr is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own 
reasonings, not any technical apparatus of ,vorlls and 
propositions. This power of judging and concluding, 
when in its perfection, I can the TIlative Sense, and I 
sha1l best illustrate it by referring to parallel faculties, 
which we commonly recognize without difficulty. 
For instance, how does the mind fulfil its function 
of supreme direction and control, in matters of duty, 
social intercourse, and taste? In all of these separate 
actions of the intellect, the individual is suprerne, ann. 
responsible to himself, nay, under circumstances, may 
be justified in opposing himself to the judgment of 
the whole ,vorlù; though he uses rules to his grpat 
advantage, as far as they go, and is in consequence 
bound to use theine As regard
 moral duty, the sub- 
ject is fuHy cOllsidcl.ed in tho weU.known ethical 
treatises of 
\ristotle" He call
 the faculty which 


1 Though Aristotle, in his Xicomnchcnn Ethics, speaks of cþpÓV7]OU as 
the virtue of the Bo
a
'TtlC
)JI 
cncran.r, find as being concerned generally 
with contingent matter (vi. 4), or what J have called the concrete, and 
of its function being, as rpgarùs thnt matter, àÀ1]9EÚUV 'T
 lCa ratþåvcd 
 
à7rocþå.vD.t (ibid. 3), he ùocs not treat of it in that work in its general 
,'elation to truth aUI\ the affirmation of truth, but only as it bears upon 
Tc\ 7rpalC'Tå.. 
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guides the mind in matters of conduct, by the nanle 
()f phronesis, or judgment. 'fhis is the directing', con- 
troBing, and detern1Ïning principle in such matters, 
personal and social. 'Vltat it is to be virtuous, ho\v 
we art:> to gain the just idea and stanùard of virtue. 
how we are to approximate ill practice to our own 
standard, what is right and wrong" in a particular caso, 
for the answers in fulness and accuracy to these and 
similar questions, the philosopher refers us to no code 
()f Jaws, to no 111 oral treatise, because no science 01 
]ife, applicable to the case of an individual, has becn 
or can be written. :Such is Aristotle'b doctrine, and 
it is undoubtedly truc. ....\.n ethical system n1ay supply 
hnys, general rules, guiding principles, a nunlber of 
exan1ples, suggestions, landmarks, lirnitations, -cau- 
tions, distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious 
.difficulties; but who is to apply them to a particular 
ease? ,,-hither can \ve go, except to the living intellect, 
()ur o\vn, or another's? \Vhat is written is too vague, 
too negative for our need. It bids us avoid extreme
; 
but it cannot Hscertain for us, according to our per- 
sonaI need, the golden mean. The authoritative 
oracle, \vhich is to decide ( ur path, is sOlllething luore 
searching and manifold than such jejune generaliza- 
tions as trentises can give, which are IllOst distinct and 
clC'a,r \vhen .we least need thenl. It is seated in the 
mind of the individual, who is thus his o\vn law, his 
own teacher, and his own j uL1ge in those special cases 
of duty which are personal to hiln. It comes of an 
acquired habit, though it has its first origin in nature 
it
eH, and it is formed and matured by practice f1nd 
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eXI :erience; ilnd it manifests itself, not in any breadth 
of view, any philosophical comprehension of the Jnutual 
relation
 of duty towards duty, or any consistency in 
its tcaching:-" but it is a capacity sufficient for the 
occasion, deciding \vhat ought to be done here and 
no,v, hy tl:is given person, under these given circum- 
stance
. It decides nothing hypothetical, it does not 
determine what a man should do ten years hence, or 
,yhat another should do at this time. It may indeed 
happen to decide ten years hence as it does now, and 
to decide a second case now as it now decides a first; 
still its present act is for the present, not for the dÜ
- 
tant or the future. 
State or public law is inflexible, but thi'3 mental 
rule is not only n1Ínute and pal.ticular, but has an 
elasticity, which, in its application to individual cases, 
is, as I ha\"e said, not studious to maintain the appear- 
ance of consi
tency. In old times the mason's rulo 
which ,vas in use at Lesbos was, according to Aristotle, 
not. of wood or iron, but of lead, so as to allo\v of its 
adju
tlnent to the uneven surface of the stones brought 
together for the \York. By snch the philosopher 
illustrates the nature of equity in contrast with law, 
anù such is that phrone8is, from which the science of 
Inol'als forn1S its rules, and receives its cOlnplenlent. 
III this re--ppct of course the law of truth differs 
fron1 the law of duty, tbat d utie::; change, but truths 
neyer; but, though truth is ever one and the same, 
and the 
I':)sent of cprtitude is im[nutable, still the 
reasonings ,vhich carry us on to truth and certitude 
arc many and distinct, and vary ,vith the luquIrer; 
A a. 2 
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3.nd it is not with assent, but with the controlling 
principle in inferences that I am cOlnparing phronesis. 
It is with this drift that I observe that the rule of con- 
duct for one man is not ahvays the rule for another, 
though the rule is always one and the same in the 
abstract, and in its pl'lnciple and scope. To learn his 
ow'n duty in his own case, each individual must 113ve 
recourse to his own rule; and if his rule is not suffi- 
ciently developpd in his intellect for his need, then he 
goes to some other living, present authority, to supply 
it for him, not to the deallietter of a treatise or a code. 
A living, pre
ent authority, himsp,lf or another, is his 
ilnmediate guiJp in IHatters of a personal, social, or 
political character. In buying and selling, in con- 
tractH, in his treatment of others, in giving and re- 
cpiving, in thinking, speaking, doing, and working, in 
toil, in da1lger, in his recreations and pleasures, every 
one of his act
, to be praiseworthy, must be in accord- 
ance with this practical sense. Thus it is, and not by 

cience, that he perfects the virtues of justice, self- 

olnmand, mngnanimity, generosity, gentleness, and 
all others. l)h1'onesis is the regulating principle of 
everyone of them. 
These last words lead me to a further remark. I 
doubt whpther it is correct; strictly speaking, to con- 
sider this phronpsis as a general faculty, directing and 
perfecting aU the virtues at once. So understood, it 
i
 little better than an abstract term, including under 
it a circle of analogous faculties. severa.lly proper to 
t he separate virtues. Properly speaking, there are as 
n1any kinds of JìhTone.
i8 as there are virtues j for the 
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judglnent, good sense, or tact w]'ich is conspicuou
 
in a man's conduct in one subject-matter, is not 
necessarily traceable in another. As in the parallel 
cases of menlory and rea
oning, he may be great in 
one aspect of his character, and little-minded in 
another. He may be exemplary in his fau1ily, yet 
COIUlllit a fraud on the revenue; he may be just and 
cruel, brave and sensual, im prudent and patient. And 
if this be true of the moral virtues, it holds good still 
more fully when we compare what is called his private 
character with his public. A good man may nlake a 
Lad king; profligates have been great statesmen, or 
magnanimous political leaders. 
So, too, I may go on to speak of the various callings 
and professions which give scope to the exercise of 
great talents, for these talents also are matured, not 
by mere rule, but by personal ski}] and sagacity. 
They are as diverse as pleading and cross-examining, 
conducting a debate in Parlianlent, swaying a public 
nleeting, and commanding an arl.ny; and here, too, 1 
observe that, though the directing principle in each 
case is called by the same name,-sagacity, skill, tact, 
or prudence,-still there is no one ruling faculty lead- 
ing to eminence in all these various lines of action in 
cùnnnon, but men ,vill excel in one of them, without 
any 
1.lent for the rest. 
The parallel may be continued in the case of the 
Fine Arts, in which, though true and scientific rules 
may be given, no one would therefore deny that Phi- 
dias or Rafael had a far more subtle standard of taste 
and a n10re versatile power of etubodying- it in his 


. 
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works, than any which be could conlmunlcate to others 
in even a series of treatises. And here again genius 
is illai
solnbly united to one definite subject-matter; 
a poet is not therefore a painter, or an architect a 
lllusieal composer. 
AlIa so, :tgain, as ;egard
 the useful art
 and per- 
sonal accolnplishmcnts, we u
e the saIne word" skin," 
but proficiency in engineering or in ship-building, or 
again in engraving, or again in singing, in playing 
instruments, in acting, or in gymnastic exercises, is as 
siInply one ,vith its particular subject-matter, as the 
hutnan soul with its particular body, ë.lnd is, in itq own 
depal'tlnent, a sort of instinct or inspiration, not an 
obeùience to external rules of criticism or of science. 
It is natural, then, to ask thfl quec;tion, why ratio- 
cination should be an exception to a general law which 
attaches to the intellectual exercises of the mind; \vhy 
it is held to be comlllensurate with logical 
cience; and 
why logic is made an instru1l1ental art sufficient for 
detel'n1Ïning every sort of truth, ,vhile no one ,voulù 
drealu of luaking anyone forrllula, however generalized, 
a ".orking rule at once for poetry, the art of medicine, 
and political ,nlrfare? 
This is \V hat I have to remark concerning the Illative 
Sense, and in explanation of its nature and claims; 
and on tllt..> ,vhole, I have spoken of it in four respects, 
-as vipwed in itself, in its subject-matter, in the pro- 
cess it uSPS, and in its function and scope. 
First, viewed in its exercisp., it is one and the same 
in all concrete n1atters, though employed in them In 
different measures. 'Ve do not rpason in one way in 


- 
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chemistry or law, in another in morals or relig-ion; but 
in rea
onillg on any 
ubject whatever, which i
 con- 
crete, we proceed, as far indeed as ,ve can, by th
 logic 
of language, but ,ve are obliged to supplement it by 
the more subtle 3nd elastic logic of thought j for forms 
by themselves prove nothing. 
Secondly, it is in fact attached to definite subject- 
n1atten;, so that a given individual may posse8s it in 
one departn1ent of thought, for instance, history, and 
not in another, for instance, philosophy. 
'.rhirdly, in coming to its conclusion, it proceeds 
always in the same way, by a method of reasoning, 
which, as I have observed above, is the elementary 
principle of that n1athematical calculus of mor1ern 
titnes, ,hich has so wonderfully extended the liInits of 
abstl'act 
cience. 
Fourth}], in no class of concrete reasonings, ",hether 
in experi.nental science, historical research, or theology, 
is there anf ultimate test of truth and error ín our 
inferences besides thl3 trustworthiness of the Illative 

ense that gives thellI its sanction; just as there is no 
sufficicnt t 
st of poetical excellence, heroic action, or 
gentleman .like conduct, other than the particular 
mental sense, be it genius, taste, sense of propriety, or 
the mOl
al sense, to \vhich those. subject-matterd are 
severally committed. Our duty in each of these is to 
f-trengthen and perfect the special faculty which is its 
living rule, and in every case a
 it cOlnes to do our 
bc
t. ..iud such al::;o is our duty and our ntjce

i ty, as 
regurJs the Illative 8cnse. 
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 3. THE RANGE OF THE ILT
ATIVE SE!\SE. 


GREAT as are the services of language in enabling us to 
extend the compass of our inferences, to test thei r 
validity, and to communicate them to others, still the 
mind itgelf is more versatile and vigorous than any of 
itg works, of \vhich language is one, and it is only under 
its penetrating and subtle action that the margin dif:- 
appears, which I have described as intervening between 
verbal argumentation and conclusions in the concrete. 
It determines what science cannot determine, the limit 
of converging probabilities and the reasons sufficient 
for a proof. It is the ratiocinative mind itself, and no 
trick of art, however simple in its form and sure in 
operation, by \vhich \ve are able to deteru1ine, anù 
thereupon to be certain, that a moving body left to 
itself will never stop, and that no man can live without 
eating. 
Nor, again, is it by any diagram tnat \ve Rre able to 
scrutinize, sort, and combine tbe n1any premis::5es which 
must be first run togetber before we answer duly a 
given question. It is to the living mind that we must 
look for the means of using correctly principles of what- 
ever kind, facts or doctrines, experiences or testimonies, 
true or probable, and of discerning ,,'hat conclusion 
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from these i
 necessary, suitablE', or expedient, when 
they are taken for granted; and thi
, either by means 
of a natural gift, or fro In luental formation and practice 
and a long familiarity with those various starting-points 
Thus, when Laud said that he diù not see his way to 
COIne to terms with the Holy See, " till Rome was other 
than she was," no Catholic would admit the sentiment: 
but any Catholic may understand that this is just the 
judgment consist
nt with Laud's actual condition of 
thought and cast of opinions, his ecclesiastical position, 
and the existing state of England. 
Nor, lastly, 1s an action of the mind itself less neces- 
sary ill relation to those first elements of thought whiC'h 
in all reasoning are assumptions, the principles, tastes, 
and opinions, very often of a personal character, which 
are half the battle in the inference with which the 
reasoning is to terminate. It is the mind itself that 
detects them in their obscure recesses, illustrates them, 
establishes them, eliminates them, resolves them into 
siulpler ideas, as the case may be. The mind contem- 
plates them without the use of ,vords, by.a process which 
cannot be analyzed. Thus it wac.; that Bacon separateù 
the physical system of the wOI'ld from the theological; 
thus that Butler connected together the nloral 
ystem 
with the religious. Logical formulas could never have 
sustained the reasonings involved in such investigations. 
Thus the Illative bense, that is, the reasoning faculty, 
at; exel'ciseJ by gifted, or by educated or otherwise well- 
prepared minds, has it
 function in the beginning 
, 
middle, ana end of aU verbal di-scussion and inquiry, 
anù in every step of the process. It is a rule to itself, 
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anJ appeals to no judgment beyond its own; and 
nttellds upon the \\,hole course of tbought from ante- 
cedents to conseqnents, with a Illinute diligence and 
unwearied presence, which is ilupossible to a cumbrous 
apparatus of verbal reasoning, though, in COlllnluni- 
eating with others, words are the only instrulnellt ,va 
possess, and a serviceable, though'imperfect instrUll)ent. 
One function indeed there is ofJJogic, to which I have 
referred in the preceding sentonce, ,vbich the Illative 
Sense does not and cannot perform. It supplies no 
CODllllon Ineasuro between mind and mind, as being 
nothing else than a personal gift or acqui
ition. Few 
there are, as I saiù above, who fLrc good reasoners on 
all subject-luatters. rrwo l1len, 'who reason well each in 
his own province of thought, may, one or both of them, 
fail and pronounce opposite judgments on a question 
Lelongiug to some thirJ province. ì\Iorpover, all 
reasoning being from prem'isses, and those premisses 
arising (if it so happen) in their first eleluents from 
per:5onal characteristics, in \vhich men are in fact in 
essentiRI and irremediable variance one ,vith another, 
the ratiocinative talent can do no more than point ou t 
where the difference between them lies, how far it is 
immatel'ial, when it is worth while continuing an argu- 
ment between thenl, and whcn not. 
Now of the three main occasions of the exercise of the- 
Illative Sense, which I have been insi:::;ting on, and wl1ich 
are the measure of its range, the start, the course, and 
the issue of an inquiry, I have already, in treating of 
Informal Inference, sho,vn the place it holds in the final 
resolution of concrete questions. Here then it is Ipft to 
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me to illustrate its presence and action in relation to 
the plcnll
ntarr prenli
ses, and, again, to the conlluct 
of au argulnrnt. And first of the latter. 


1. 


There has been a great deal written of late years on 
the subject of the state of Greece and Rome during the 
pre-historic period; let us sar before tho OlYlupiaùs 
in Greece, and the war 
yith Pyrrhus in the annals of 
Horne. K ow, in n, question like this, it is plain that 
the inquirer ha::; first of all to decide on tbe point froln 
which be is to start in the pre::;ence of the received 
Rccounts; on what side, from what quarter he is to 
apprJach thelu; on what pl-inciples his discussion is 
to be conducted; \vhat he is to aSSUlne, \vhat opinions 
or objC'ctiolls he is sUlliruarily to put aside as nugatory, 
w'hat arglunents, and when, he is to consider as appo- 
site, what false i
sues are to be avoided, when the 
state of his arguments is ripe for a conclu:-:ion. Is be 
to commence with absolutely dibcarJing all that has 
hitherto been received; or to retain it in outline; or 
to rnake selections from it; or to consider and inter- 
pret it as rnythic3I, or as allegorical; or to hold so 
much to be trustworthy, or at }past of LJ}"inul. facie 
authority, as hp cannot actu::dly di:-:prove; or never to 
dE.:-
troJ except in proportion as he can construct? 
Then, as to thp kind of argulnents suitable or adnlis- 
sible, how fal' are tradition, analogy, isolated Inonu- 
ments and record:s, ruins, vague reports, legends, the 
fncts or sayings of latel- times, language, popular pro- 
verbs, tu tell in the inquiry? what arc marks of truth, 
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,,,hat of falsehood, wllat is probable, \Y}Htt SUSpICIOUS, 
vdlat prolllÎðes well for discriminating facts from fic- 
tions? Then, argulllcnts have to be balanced against 
each other, and then lastly the deci
ion is to be made, 
whether any conclusion at all can ue drawn, or \vhethcr 
any before certain issues are tried and settJed, or 
'whether a pl'obablp conclusion or a certain. It is plain 
how ince

ant will be the call here or there for the exer- 
ci:-.e of a dcfinitive judgment, how little that judgmeut 
will be helped on by logic, and how intin1ately it ,viII be 
dependent upon the intellectual complexion of the writer. 
This might be illustrated at great leng-tb, ,vere it 
necessary, froln the ,vritings of any of those able Dlen. 
whose names are so well known in connexion ,vith the 
subject I have instanced; such as Niehuhr, .JIr. Clinton, 
Sir George Lewis, 1.11'. Grote, and Colonel1\lu1'o. Thesd 
authors have sevpral1y views of thcir own on the perioJ 
of history which they have selected for investigation, 
and they are too learned and logical not to kno,v and 
to use to the utrnost the testirDonies by which the facts 
,vhich they investigate are to be ascertained. "Thy 
then do they differ so much froln each other, whether 
in their estimate of those testimonies or of those facts? 
because that estimate is simply their own, coming of 
their OWD judgment; and that judgment cOilling of 
assulllptions of their own, explicit or Ï1l1plicit; and 
those assumptions spontaneously issuing out of the st
te 
of thought respectively belonging to each of them; 
and all these successive processes of minute reasoning 
superintended and directed by an intellectual instrn- 
llieut far too subtle and spiritual to be scientific. 
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\Yhat '\"a
 Kiehuhr's idea of the office he had under- 
takcn? I 
nppo5e it was to accept ,,-hat he found in 
the historian
 of Rome, to interrogate it, to take it to 
pieces, to put it togcther again" to re-arrange and in- 
terpret it. Prescription together with internal consis- 
tency was to him the eviùence of fact" and if he pulleJ 
down he felt he was bound to build up. Very different 
is the spirit of another school of writer
J with ,vhom 
pre
cription is nothing, and ,,
ho will adn1Ít nù evidence 
,vhich has not first proved its right to be admitted.. 
" 'Ve are able," says .:Niebuhr, " to trace the history of 
the Roman constitution back to the beginning of thE 
COlnmoll,vea1th, as accurately as we \vish, and even 
Inore perfectly than the hi
tory of many portions of thp 
middle ages.'" But, 'I,ve 111ay rejoice," 
ays Sir George 
Lewis, U that the ingenuity or learning of Niebuhr 
<:;hould have enabled hÎln to advance many noble hypo- 
theses and conjectures reç:pectillg the forln of the early 
constitution of Ron1e, but, unless he can support those 
hypothe
es by sufficient eyidence, they are not entitled 
to our helicf." U Niebuhr," 
ays a ,vriter nearly related 
to n1) self, U often pxpre
ses n1uch conten1pt for luere 
incredulous critici
m and negative concI usions; . . yet 
'wisely to disbelieve is our first grand requisite in deal- 
ing with n1aterial
 of n1ixed worth." _\l1d Sir George 
JJl'wis again, " It may be said that there is scarcel)' auy 
of the leaJing conclusiun
 of Niebuhr's work which has 
not been ÍInpngncd by some sub
eqnent writer." 
.Again, " It i
 true," says Niebuhr, " that tho Trojan 
war belongs to the region of fable, yet undeniably it has 
all hi
toril'al foul1l1ation." But )11'. Grote writes, " If 
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".e are asked whether tbe Trojan war is not a legend 
. . rais('J upon a basis of truth, . . our answer lTIUst 
be, t]1at, as the possibiIit, of it cannot be denied, so 
neither can the rf'ality of it be affirmed." On the 
other hanel, 
Ir. Clinton lays down the general rule, 
" "". e mny acknowledge as real persoll
, all those whom 
there is no reason for rejecting. rrh(
 presumption is 
in fayour of the early tradition, if no argument can be 
brought to overthrow it." '[,hus he lodges the onus 
p1'oùandi ,yith tho
e who Ï1npugn tbe received accounts; 
but 
rr. Grote and Sir George Lewis thro\v it upon 
those ,,-ho defend them. "Historical evidence," says 
the latter, "is founded on the testimony of credible 
witnesses." And again, " It is perpetually assumed in 
practice, that historical evidence is different in its nature 
fl'om other sorts of eviùence. rrhis laxity seen1S to be 
ju
tified Ly the ùoctrine of taking the best evidence 
which can be obtained. The object of [my] inquiry will 
be to apply to the early Roman history tho same rules 
of evidcIlce ,vhich are applied by conUl1on consent to 
nlodern history." Far le
s severe is the judgment of 
Colone111nre: "\Yhere no positive historical proof is 
affirmable, the balance of historical probability lllUSt 
l'educe itself very much to a reasonable indulgence to 
the weight of national conviction, and a deference to 
the testimony of the earliest native authorities." "Rea- 
sonable indulgence" to popular belief, "deference" 
to ancient traùition, are principles of \vriting hi
tory 
abhorrent to tbe judicial telnper of Sir G
orge Lewis. 
He cOll
idel's the ,vords" reasonable indulgence" to 
be "all} biguolls," and observes that (( the yery point 
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which cannot be taken for granted, and in which 
writers differ, is, as to the extent to ,vhich contempo- 
rary attestation may be presumed \vithout direct and 
positive proof, . . the extent to which the existence 
úf a popular belipf concerning a supposed matter of 
fact nuthorizcs the inference that it grew out of 
authentic testin1ony." And 
Ir. Grote oòserves to 
the samp effect: "The word tradition is an equivocal 
,vord, and begs the whole question. It is t.acitly un- 
derstood to imply a tale descriptive of son1e real 
matter of fact, taking rise at the time when the :fact 
happened, originally accurate, but corrupted by oral 
tranS1l1ission." And Le\vis, who quotes the passage, 
aùds, " This tacit understanding is the key-stone of tho 
whole argulnent." 
I aID not contrasting these various opinions of able 
llien, who bave given themselves to historical research, 
as if it were any reflection on them that they Jiffer 
frorn each other. It is the cause of their differing on 
which I wish to insist. Taking the facts by t11elll- 
selves, probably these authors would COlne to no con- 
clusion at all; it i
 the" tacit understandings" which 
jlr. Grote speaks of, the vague and impalpable notions 
of "rea
onableness" on his own side as well as on 
that of others, which both make conclusions possible, 
and are the pledge of their being contradictory. The 
conclusions vary with the pal,ticular "Titer, for each 
writes from his own point of view and with his own 
principles, and th
se admit of no common mea
llre. 
This in fact is their o\vn account of tbe Inatter: 
"The rE'
ults of speculative historical inquiry," 
ays 
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Colonel :\lure, tt can rarely amount to more than fair 
presumption of the reality oftbe events in question, ac; 
linlitell to their general substance, not as extending to 
their details. Nor can there consequently be expected 
in the nlinds of different inquirers any such unity 
regarding the preoise degree of reality, as may fre- 
queutly exist ill re::5pect to eyents attested by docu- 
mentary evidence." 1\1 r. Grote corroborates this de- 
cision by the striking instance of the diverRity of 
existing opinions concerning the Homeric Poems. 
"Our llleans of kno,vledge," he says, " are so linlited, 
that no one can produce arguments sufficiently cogent 
to contend against opposing preconceptioll
, and it 
creates a painful sensation of lliffidence, when we read 
the expre
sions of equal and absolute persuasion with 
which the t,vo oppositA conclusion!'; have both been 
ad vanced." And again, "There is a difference of 
opinion aIllong tbe best critics, which is probably not 
destined to be adjustell, since so much depends partly 
upon critical feeling, partly upon the general reason- 
ings in respect to ancient epical unity, wit!l ,vhich a 
Ulan sits down to the study." Exactly so; every one 
has his O'Vll " critical feeling," his antecedent 'C reason- 
ing
," aud in consequence his own (( absolute persua- 
sion," cOllling in freðh and fresh at every turn of the 
discussion; and who, whether stra/nger or friend, is to 
reach and affect what is so intirnately bound up ,,
ith 
t hp Inental constitution of each? 
IIence the categorical contradictions between one 
writer and another, which abound. Colonel 
lure 
nplJeals in defeuce of an historical thesis to the" fact 
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of the IIcllenic confederacy conl bining for the adop- 
tion of a COl11IDon national systen1 of chronology In 
77G B.C." )11'. Grote replies: " Nothing is more at 
variance with my conception,"-he just now spoke of 
the preconceptions of others,-" of the state of the 
lIellenic ,vorld in 776 B.C., than the idea of a combina- 
tion aillong all the Inem bel's of the race for any pur- 
po
e, much Inore fOI' the purpose of adopting a common 
national Sy:ÜCUl of chronology." Colonel :JIure speaks 
of the" bigoted Athenian public j" 
Ir. Grote replies 
that "no public ever less deserved the epithet 0f 
C bigoted' than the Athenian." Colonel 
lure also 
speaks of :J1r. Grote's cc arbitrary hypothesis j" and 
again (in )Ir. Grote's words), of his 'c unreasonable 
scepticism." He cannot disprove by mere argument 
the conclusions of :1\11'. Grote; he can but have recourse 
to a personal criticism. lIe virtually says, ",yo e differ 
in our per
onal view of things." 
len becomo personal 
),"hen logic- fails; it is their ll]ode of appealing to their 
own })riUlïry eleIllcnts of thought, and their own illa- 
tive sense, against the principles and the judgluent of 
another. 
I have already touched upon Niebuhr's method of 
invo
tigatiolJ, anJ Sir George Lewis's di::;like of it: it 
supplies us with as apposite an instance of a ditference 
in nr:"t principles as is afforded by 111'. Grote and 
Colonel )Iure. "'rhe m:.in characteristic of his history," 
says Lewis, c. is the extent to which he relies upon in- 
ternal e\
iaence, and upon the indications afforded by 
the narrative ibelf, independently of the testimony of 
its truth." .And, cc Ingenuity and labour can produce 
B b 
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nothing but hypotheses and conjectures, which may be 
supported 1y analogies, but can never rest upon the 
solid fOlllldation of proof." ...\..nd it is undeniable, that, 
rightly or wrongly, disdaining the scepticisll1 of the 
nlere crit.ic, Niebuhr does con::,ciously proceed by the 
.. 
high path of divination. "For my o,vn part," he says, 
"I dÚ:ine that, sinèe the censorship of Fabius and 
Decius falls in the same year, that Cn. Flavius became 
mediator bet,veen his own class and the higher 
orders." Lewis considers this to be a process of guess- 
ing; and Eays, " Instead of ernploying those tests of 
credibility which are consistently applied to modern 
history," Xiehuhr, and his followers, and most of his 
opponents, "attempt to guide their judglnent by the 
indication of internal evidence, and assume that the 
truth is discovered by an occult faculty of historical 
divination." :Kiebuhr defends hinlself thus: "The real 
geographer has a tact which deter::nillcs his judgment 
and choice among different statements. lie is able 
from isolated statelnents to draw inferences respecting 
things that are unknown, \vhich are clo
e]y approxi- 
1unte to results obtained fronl observation of facts, and 
1lJay supply their place. He is able \vith lill1ited data. 
to forlH an in:age of things which no eye-"\vitness has 
de
cribed." He applies this to hinlself. The principle 
set forth in this passage is obviously the sallle as I 
should myself advocate; but Sir George Lew"is, though 
not sin1ply dpnying it as a pI illciple, make
 little 
account of it, ,,'hell applied to historical research. "It 
is not enough," he says, " for an historian to claim the 
possession of a retrospective second-sight, which is de- 
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nied to the rest of tbe world-uf a mysterious doctrine, 
revealed only to the initiated." And he pronouuces, 
that 'c the history of Niebuhr has opened more ques- 
tions than it has closed, ",Lid it bas set in motion a large 
body of cOlnbatants, who
e mutual variances are not at 
present likely to be settled hy deference to a common 
principle." 2 
\Ve see from the above extracts how a controversy, 
such as that to which they belong, is carried on froD1 
starting-points, and with collateral aids, not formally 
provf'd, but l110re or less a
sulned, the process of assump- 
tion lying in the fiction of the Illative Sense, as applied 
to primary element::) of thought respectively congenial 
to the disputants. :Not that explicit argumentation on 
these minute or minor, though important, points is not 
sometinles possible to a certain extent; but, as I have 
said, it is too unwieldy an expedient for a constantly 
recurring neeù, even ,vhen it is tolerably exact. 


2. 


And now secondly, as to the first principles them- 
selves. In illustration, I will mention u!1der separate 
heaòs some of those elementary contrarieties of opinion, 
on which the Illative 
ense has to act, discovering them, 
:follo,ving them out, defending or resisting them, as the 
case nlay be. 
1. As to the statement of the case. This depends on 


2 Xiehnhr, "Roman History," vol. i. p. 177; vol. iii. pp. 
G2. 318. 32
. 
II Le<..tures," vo1. iii. App. p xxii. Lewis," Roman II istorv," vo1. i. 
pp. 11-17; vol. ii. pp. .tS9-W2. F. \Y. Se,,"man. ,. R 'g;;l Rome." 
p. v. l;rotc, ,e Greet'c." vol. ii. pp. (;7, fi8. 218. ü30-G39. 
I ure', 
" Greece,n vol. iii. p. 503 j vol. iv. p. 31';. Clinton, ap. Grote, suprà.. 
B b 2 
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the particular aspect under which 'we view a subject, 
that is, on the abstraction which forlns our representa- 
tive notion of what it is. Sciences are only so many 
tl istillct a=-,pccts of nature; sometimes suggested by 
naturo itself, sometimes. created by the mind. (1) One of 
th{' sinlplest fJnd broadest a"'pects under ,vhich to view 
thl' phy
ical ,vorId, is that of a system of final causes, 
or, ou the other hand, of initial or effective causes. 
n
lcon, having it in view to l'xtend our power over 
nature, adopted the latter. He took firnl hold of the 
idea of cau
ation (in the COllilnon sense of the ,vord) as 
contrasted ,vith that of design, refusing to Ini
 up the 
two ideas in one inquiry, and denouncing such tradi- 
tional in terpretatioB8 of facts, as did but ob
cure the 
silnplicity of the 
l
pect nece

ary for hi::) purpose. He 
sa\v what others before hillI lnight lunre Seon in ,vhat 
they saw, but who <lid not see as he saw it. In thi!:; 
achievelnent of intellect, ,vhich has becn so fruitful in 
results, lie his genius and Lis farne. 
(2) So again, to l't'fcr to a very different subject- 
lllatter, ,ve often hear of the exploits of some great 
lawyer, jut1ge or advocate, who i
 able in pel'plexed cases, 
,vhen COUllnon minds spe l10thing but a hopeJess heap 
of facts, foreign or contrary to each otller, to detect 
the principle which rightly interprets the riddle, and, to 
the adrniration of all hearers, couverts a chaos into an 
orderly and lurninous whole. This is what is rneaut 
by originality in thillki ng: it is the discovery of an 
nsppct of a subject-matter, simpler, it may be, and more 
intplligible than allY hitherto taken. 
(;)) On the other hand, such aspects are often unreal, 
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as being mere exhibitions of ingenuity, not of true 
originality of mind. rrhis is especially the case in what 
are called philosophical views of history. Such seems to 
Ine the theory advocated in a ,york of great learning, 
vigour, and acuteness, 'Varburtun's " Divine Legation 
of 
loses." I du not call Gibbon merely ingenious; 
still his account of the rise of Christianity is the mere 
subjective view of one who could not enter into its 
depth and power. 
(4) The aspect under which we view things is often 
intensely personal; nay, even awfully so, considering 
that, from the nature of the case, it does not bring 
borne its idiosyncrasy either to ourselves or to others. 
Each of us looks at the world in his own wa.y, and does 
!lot know tbat perhaps it is characteristically his own. 
This is the case even as regards tbe senses. Soule 
ruen Lave little perception of colours; some recognize 
one or two; to sorne lllen two contrary colours, as red 
and green, are ODe and the satne. How poorly can we 
appreciate the beauties of naturp, if our ejTes discern, on 
the face of things,only an Indian-ink or a drab creation! 
(5) So again, as regards form: each of us abstracts 
the relation of line to line in his own personal ,vay,-as 
one man Inight apprehend a curve as convex, another 
ns concave. Of cour:-;e, as in the Lase of a curve, there 
m,lY be a liu1Ït to possible a
pects; but still, even when 
we agree together, it is not perhaps that we learn one 
from another, or f?.ll under any la,v of agreement, but 
that our separate idiosyncrasies happen to concur. I 
fear I may seeln trifling, if I allude to an illustration 
",-hich has ever had a great force ,vith me, and that 
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for the very reason it is so trivial and luinnte. 
Children, learning to reaù, are sOlnctiules presented 
with the letters of the alphabet turned into the figures 
of 1l1Cn in various nttitude:s. It is curious to observe 
froni such repl'c::;entations, how differently the shape of 
. 
the letters strikes different minùs. In consequence I 
have continually asked the question in a cbance com- 
pany, which wny certain of tbe grea.t letters look, to 
thp rig-lit. or tllc lef(j; and whereas neclrly everyone 
present had his own clear vie\v, so clear that he could 
not cndure the opposite vie\v, still I hav'e generally 
found that one half of the party con:siùered the 1 etters 
in que:stion to look to the left, ,vhile the other half 
thought they looked to the right. 
(6) This variety of intcrpret'ltion in the very ele- 
ments of outlines seenlS to throw light upon other 
cognate differences hetween one luan and another. If 
they look at the lnere letters of the alphabet so 
differently, ,ve Inay ulldel':-\talld how it is they forIH 
such Ji
tinct judgments upon handwriting; nay, how 
son18 U10U IJH1Y Lave a. talent for deciphering frotn it 
the intellectu<lL and mOl'al character of the writer, 
,vhich others have Dot. Another thought that occurs 
is, that perhaps here lies the explanation why it is that 
fanlily likonesses are so variously recognized, and how 
mistakes in identity may be dangerously frequent, 
(7) If we so variously apprehend the falniliar objects 
of sense, st.ill more various, we may suppose, are the 
aspects aut! associations attached by us, oue with 
another, to intellecéual objects. I do not say we differ 
in the objects tbem
elvesJ but that we lllay ha\ e interll1in- 
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able differences as to their relations and circumstances. 
I have hearll say (again to take a trifling matter) that 
at the bEginning of this century, it was a subject of 
serious, nay, of angry controversy, ,vhether it began 
,vith January 1800, or January 1801. Arguinent, ,vhich 
ought, if in any case, to have easily brought the question 
to a decision, was but. sprinkling water upon a Harne. I 
am not clear that, if it could be fairly started now, it 
would not lead to similar results; certainly I know those 
,vbo studiously withdraw froin giving an opinion on the 
subject, when it is accidentally Inooted,from theirexperi- 
enceof the eager fee]ingwhich it is sure to excite in some 
one or other who is present. This eagerness can only 
arise from an overpowering 
ense that the truth of the 
matter lies in the one alternative, all(l not in the other. 
These instances, because they are so casual, suggest 
how it comes to pass, that men differ so ,,'idely froln 
each other in religious and llloral perceptions. Here) I 
say again, it does not prove that there is no objective 
truth, because not all nletl are in possession of it; or 
that we are not responsible for the associations which 
we attach) nlld the relations ,vhich we assign, to tho 
objects of the intellect. But this it does suggest to us, 
that there is sometbing deeper in our differences than 
the accident of external circum
tances; and that we 
Deed the interposition of a Power, greater than hUlnau 
teaching and human argulnellt, to make our beliefs 
true and our Blinds one. 
2. 
 ext I corne to the implicit aSSlllnption of definite 
propositions in the first start of a course of reasoning, 
and the arbitrary exclusion of others, of whatever kind. 
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Un1c:ss we had the right, when we pleased, of ru1ing that 
prupositions were ll"l't:levant or absnrJ, I do not see how 
,va cou]<l conduct au arguulent at an; our \vay would 
1e sinlply block(>d up by extn1\"agant principles and 
theories,gratuitous hypotheses, false issue:"un
upported 
statell1ent
, and incredible facts. There are those who 
baNe trpateù t he hi
tL>ry of Abrahanl as an astronolllical 
rt'cord, and have 
poken of our 
\.doraLle Saviour as the 
SUll in 
lries. Arabian :\Iythology ha
 changed Sololllon 
into a rnighty wizard. K oah has 'Leen considt.\red tIle 
patriarch uf th(
 Chine
e peuple. The ten tribes have 
been pronounced still to live in their de
cenda.nts, the 
Red Indians; or to be the aucpstors of the Goths and 
\Tandals, and thereby of the present European races. 
Some have conjectured that the Apollos of the Acts of 
the _\pestles was _\.pollonius Tyaneus. Able Inen have 
reasoned out, ahnost against their will, that ....-\..Jalll was a 
negro. rrLcse propositioDs, and many others of various 
kinds, we Fhould think ourselves justified in pa

illgover, 
if ,ve were engaged in a work on sacred history; and 
there are others, on the contrary, which we should a
sulne 
H5 true ùy our own right and without notice, and ,vith- 
out whieh we coulJ Dot set tbout or carryon our work. 
(]) IIowevcr, the right of Inaking as:,,;ulnptions has 
òt:cn dispute<.1j but, when the objections are examined, I 
think they ouly go to show that we have no right in 
argu Inent to uwke a ny a
sulnption we please. .rh us, 
in the historical I'es('arche
 which just now came before 
us, it seenlS fair to 
ay that no testimony should be 
received, except such as conIes from competentwitnes:ses, 
while it is nnt unfair to urge, on the other side, that 
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tradition, though unauthenticated, being (what is called) 
in possession, has a prescription ill its favour, and may, 
l'vtimá facie, or provisionally, be received. Here are 
the materials of a fair dispute; but there are wTitel"S 
who seem to have gone far beyond this reasonable 
scppticism, laying do,vn as a general proposition that ,ve 
have no right in philosophy to make any a
sumption 
'whatever, and that we ought to begin with a univer
al 
doubt. This, however, is of all assumptions the greatest, 
and to forbid assumptions univprsally is too forbid this 
one in particular. Doubt itself is a positive state, and 
implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby neces- 
sarily involves a systenl of principles and doctrines all 
it,; own. .....tgain, if nothing is to be assumed, what is 
our very method of reasoning but an assumption? and 
what our nature itself? The very sense of pleasure 
and pain, which is one of the most intimate portions of 
ourselves, inevitably trauslates itself into intellectual 
ass unJptions. 
Of the two, I would rather have to maintain that we 
ought to begin with believing everything t.hat is offered 
to our acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt of 
everything. The former, indeed, seems the true 'way 
()f learning. In tbat case, we soon discover and dis- 
card what is contraùictory to itsc1f-j and error having 
always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having 
a reality which error has not, we Inay expect, that 
when there is an honest purpose and fair talents, we 
shan somehow make our way for,vard, the error falling 
()fi' froln the n1ind, and the truth developing and occu- 
pying it. Thus it is that the Catholic reli
ion is 
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reached, as we see, by inq.1irers from all points of the 
cOlnpass, a
 if it 111attered not where a [nau began, so 
that he had an eye and a heart for the truth. 
(2) An argunH
nt has been often "Out forward by un- 
believers, I think by Paine, to this effect, that" a reve- 
lation, ,vhich is to be received as true, oU{J'ht to be 

 
,vritten on the SUll." This appeals to the comlnon- 
s
n
e of the many with great force, and iInplies the 
as::5l11uptioll of a principle which Butler, indeed, would 
not grant, aud would consider unphilosophical, and 
Jet I think something may be said in its favour. 
",\rllf-'ther ab3tractedly defensible or not, Catholic popu- 
lations would not be averse, mutatis mutandi,'? to 
adll1Ítting' it. Till these last centuries, the Vi::-ihle 
Church ,vas, at least to her children, the light of the 
".01'1<1, as conspicuous as the sun in the heavens; and 
the Creed was written on her forehead J and proc1aimeù 
through her voice, by a teaching as precise as it \\'a
 
elllphatical; in accordance with the text, " \Vho is sho 
that looketh forth at the da,vn, fair as the 11100n, bright 
as the Slln, terrible as an arrl1Y set in al'ray ? " It ,vas 
not, strictly speaking, a miracle, doubtle
s; but in its 
effect, nay, in its CirCUlTIstances, it was little less. Of 
course I "ould not allow that the Church Ütils in this 
mauif0:::tation of the truth now, any more than in 
forlller time
, though the clouds have come over the 
sun; for ,vhat she has lost in her appeal to the ima- 
gination, she has gained in philosophical cogency, by 
the evidence of her persistent vitality. So far is clear, 
that if Paine's aphorism has a primâ facie force againbt 
Christianity, it o,ves this advantage to the miserable 
deedg of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
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(3) _\nothcr conflict of first principles or assumptions, 
which have often been Í1nplicit on either side, has been 
carried through in our day, and relates to the end and 
sC'ope of civil society, that is, ,vhether government aud 
legi
lation ought to be of a religious character, or not; 
whether the state has a conscience; whether Chri
- 
tiauity is the la\v of the land j whether the magistrate, 
in puni:,hiug offenders, exercises a retributive office or 
a correcti ve; or whether the whole structure of society 
is raised upon the basis of secular expediency. The re- 
lation of philosophy and the sciences to theology comes 
into the question. The old time-honourpd theory has, 
during the last forty years, been vigorously contending 
with the new; and the ne,v is in the ascendant. 
(4) There i
 another great conflict of first principles, 
and that anlong Christiaus, ,vhich has occupied a large 
space in our domestic history, during the last thirty or 
forty years, and that is the controversy about the Rule 
of Faith. I notice it as affording an instance of an 
us:sumption so deeply sunk into the popular mind, that 
it is a work of great difficulty to obtain fro1H its lllain- 
tainers an acknowledgluent that it is an aS8uInption. 
That Scripture is the Rule of Faith is in fact an assulnp- 
tion so congènial to the Rtate of mind and course of 
thought usual among Protestants, that it seems to them 
rather a truisln than a truth. If they are in controversy 
with Catholics on any point of faith, they at once ask, 
" 'Yhere do you find it in Scripture? " and if Catholics 
reply, as they Il1USt do, that it is not necessarily in 
Scripture in order to be true, nothing can persuade 
thern that such an answer is not an evasion, and a 
triLunph to thell1sel Yes. 1'" et it is by no means self- 
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evident t11at all religious truth is to be found in a numher 
of ,yorks, however sacred, which were written at diffe- 
rent times, and did not always form one book; and in 
fact it is a doctrine very hard to prove. So much so, 
that years ago, when I 'vas considering it from a Pro- 
. 
testant point of vip\\", and wishcd to Jefenù it to the 
be...;t of n1Y power, I \Vas unable to give any better 
account of it than the following, which I here quote 
frolH its nrro
it('ne
s to nlY prl'
ent subject. 
" It Blatter::; not," I said, speaking of the first Pro- 
testallt
, " ,vhetùer or Bot they only happened to COlne 
right on "hat., in a logical p05nt of vie,v, are faulty pre- 
n1Ïsses. They had no tinlP for theories of any kind; and 
to require theorips at their hand argues an ignorance 
of 11l1111aU nature, and of the ways in ,yhich truth is 
struck out in the course of life. Comnlon sense, chance, 
llloral perception, genius, the great discoverers of prin- 
ciples do not reason. 'rlu-'y have no arguments, no 
grounds, they see the truth, but they do not know how 
they see it; and if at any time they attempt to prove 
it, it is as much a ma
tpr of experiUlent ,,,ith them, as 
if they haa to find a road to a ùistant 1110untaill, \vhich 
they see with the eye; and they get entnngJed, ('In bar- 
ra

c<.l, and pcrchallce overthrown in the superfluous en- 
deavour. It is the second-rate 111en, though most. useful 
in their place, who prove, reconcile, finish, and explain. 
Probably, the popular feeling of the sixteenth century 
saW t11(:\ Bible to be the "r ord of God, so as nothing 
else is His \V ord, by the power of a strong sense, by 
a sort of moral instinct, or by a happy augury." 3 
That is, I considered the assumption an act of the 
. "Prophetical Office of the Church'" pp. 347. 348, ed. 183ï. 
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Il1ati,'p Sense ;-1 shoulù now add, the Illative Spns
1 
actiug on mistaken elmnent:s of thought. 

. _tfter the aspects in which a question is to be 
viewed, and the principles on \vhich it is to be con- 
sidered, COlne the arguluents by which it is decided; 
al110ng these are antecerlellt reasons, \vhich are 
especial1y in point here, because they are in great 
rnea
ure lnarle by ourselves and belong to our per80nal 
cbar:ìcter, and to theln I 
hall confine myself. 
Antecedent reasoning, when nega.tive, is safe. rrhus 
no one would say that, because Alexander's rash he1'o- 
iSlll i
 one of the leading" characteristics of his history, 
therefore we are justified, except in writing a ronlance, 
in as
ertiug tbat a.t a particular tinle and place, he 
distingui
hed hilllself by a certain pxploit about which 
histo1')9 i
 altogether 
ilent,; but, on the other hand, his 
notorious bravery woulù be ahnost decisive against any 
charge Hgainst him of having on a particular occasion 
acte(l a" a coward. 
In like Inallllel
, good character goes far in destroy- 
ing the force of even pL1 usible charges. rrhere is 
indeed a degree of evidence in support of au allega- 
tiun, ag:unst which reputation is no defence j but it 
nlust be singularly strong- to overCOTne an establi
hed 
antecedent prûbability which stc1nds oppo
ed to it. 
Thus historical personages or great authors, men of 
high and pure character, have haù imputations cast 
upon thf'In, easy to Blake, difficult or impossible to 
II1eet, which are indignantly trodùen under foot by all 
ju::;t and sensible men, as being <<18 anti-social as tlH
Y 
are inhuIllan. I need not add what a (rue1 and despic- 
able part a husbanù or a son ,vouJd play, who readily 
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listened to a charge against his ,vife or his fathpr. Yet 
all this being admitted, a great number of cases remain 
,vhich aloe pl'l'plt:'xing,and on which we cannot adjust the 
claims of conßictingand hcterogeneousargulnentsexcept 
by the kpen ana su bt1
 operation of the Illative Sense. 
ButIpr's al'guillent in his Allalogy is such a presump- 
tion useù negative1). Objection being brought against 
certain characteristics of Christianity, he Ineets it by 
the presu1l1ption in their favour derived froill tbeir 
parallels as di
eoverable in the order of nature, argu- 
ing that they ùo not tell against the Divine origin 
of Christianity, u1Jle
s they tell against tbe Divine 
origin of the natural sy
tern also. But he could not 
ndduce it as a. positive and direct proof of the Divine 
origin of the Christian doctrines that they had their 
parallels in nature, or at t,he utmost u,s TI10re than a 
recomlnendation of tLein to the religiou
 inquirer. 
Unbelievers use the antecedent argument from the 
order of nature against our belief in mil'acles. l1ere, 
if they only mean that the fact of that 
ystem of laws, 
by which physical nature is governed, n1akes it ante- 
cedently ÏInprobable that an exception should occur in 
it., there is no objection to the argulnent; but if, as 
is not uncommon, they mean that the fact of an 
established orùer is absolutely fatal to the very notion 
of an exception, they are using a presumption as if it 
\vere a proof. They are saying,- '\'Lat Las happened 
ÐÐÐ times one way cannot possibly happen on the 
lOOOth t.ime anothel' ,yay, because what has happened 
999 tilnes one ,vay is likely to happen in the same way 
On the lOOOtb. But unlikely things do happen some- 
times. If, however, they mean that the existing order 
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of nature constitutes a physical nece:;:sity, anJ that a 
la,,' is an unalterable fact, this is to assume the very 
point in debate, and is much more than asserting its 
antecedent prubability. 
Facts cannot be proved by presumptions, yet it is 
relnar'kahle tlw.t in cases where nothing stronger than 
prl'
ulllption was even professed, scientific men have 
sOinetillle8 acted as if they thonght this kind of argu- 
ment, taken b.y' itself, decisive of a fact ,vhich was in 
debate. Thus in the controversy about the Plurality 
of ,,"ol'lòs, it has been considered, on purely antecedf'nt 
grounds, as far as I see, to be so necessal')" that the 
Creator should have filled with living beings the lumi- 
naries which we see in the sky, and the other coslnical 
bodies which \VP ilnagine thcl'e, that it almost amounts 
to a blasphemy to rloubt it. 
Theological conclusions, it is true, have often been 
Tnacle on au tecedent reasonings; but theu it Inust be 
recullected that theological rea
oning professes to be 
sustained by a nlore than human po\ver, aud to be 
guaranteed by a more than human authority. It may 
be true, also, that conversions to Christianity have often 
been nlade on antcceJent reasons; yet, even admitting 
the fact, which is not quite clear, a nUlllber of antece- 
dent probabilities, confirming each other, may nlake it 
a duty in the judgluent of a prudent man, not only to act 
vs if a statement were true, but actually to accept and 
believe it. Thi
 is not unfrequently instanced in our 
dealings with othel'
, \V hen we feel it right, in spite of 
our mi
givings, to oblige our
elves to believe their 
hone"ty. Anù in all these del icate questions there is 
constan t call for the exercise of the lllati \-p Sense. 
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AND now I have con1pleted my review of the secon.1 
subject to which I havp given my attention in this 
Essay, the connexion existing bet-ween the intellectual 
acts of....'\ 

ellt and Inference, Iny filwSt being the con- 
nexion of .A.s
ent with Apprehension; and as I clo
cd 
my remarks upon A 

ent and Apprehension by applying 
the conclusions at ,,
hich I hall arri\
ed to our belief in 
the Truths of Religion, so now I ought to speak of its 
Evidence
, before quitting the consideration of the 
depenJence of A
sent upon Inference. I shall attempt 
to do so in this Chapter, not without lllnch anxiety, lest 
I should injure so large, U10mentous, and sacred a 
subject hy a nece
snrily cur:-iory treatnlent. 
I begin with expressing a sentiment, which is habi- 
tunlly in n1Y thoughts, whenever they are turned to the 
subject of mental or moral science, and ,,
hich I am as 
'willing to apply here to the Evidences of Religion as it 
properly applies to 
Ietaphysics or Ethics, viz. that in 
these provinces of inquiry egotisln is true modesty. In 
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religious inquiry each of us can speak only for himself. 
and for hilnself he has a right to speak. IIis ow"n 
experiences are enough for himself, but he cannot 
speak for others: he cannot lay down the law; he can 
only bring bis own experiences to the comlnon 
tock 
of psychological facts. He knows \vhat has satisfied 
and satisfies himself; if it satisfies him, it is likely to 
satisfy others; if, as he believes and is sure, it is true" 
it will approve itself to others also, for there is but 
one truth. And doubtless he does find in fact, that, 
allowing for the diffel'ence of minds and of Il10des of 

peecb, what 
onvinces hiln, does convince others also. 
'rheI'e \vill be very many exceptions, but these will 
admit of explanation. Great numbers of men refuse 
to inquire at all; they put the subject of religion 
aside altogether; others are not serious enough to 
care about questions of truth and duty and to entertain 
them; and to numbers, from their ten1per of n1ind, or 
the absence of doubt, or a dormant intellect, it does not 
occur to inquire why or what they believe; many, 
though they tried, \vould Dot be able to do so in any 
satisfactory way. This being the case, it causes no un- 
easine
s to anyone who honestly attempts to f5et down 
his o,vn view of the Evidences of Religion, that at 
first sight he 
eelns to be but one among many who 
are all in opposition to each other. But, however tha t 
may be, he brings together his reasons, aud relie
 on 

hem, because they are his OWll, and this is his prirllary 
evidence; 'ìnd he has a second ground of evidence, in 
the testimony of those who agl'ee \vith him. But bis 
Le::;t evidence is tbe fa rIner, which is dl'rived from hi
 
c c 
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OWll thoughts; and it is that which the ,vorld has a 
right to demand of hinl; and therefore his true 
sobriety and modesty consists, not in claiming for his 
conclusions an acceptance or a scientific approval 
,,'hich is not to be found any 'v here, but in stating 
- 
w hat are personally his own grounds for his belief in 
:Katural and Revealed l{
]igion,-grounds which he 
holds to be so sufficient, that he thinks that others do 
hold thenl implicitly or in suùstanee, or would hold 
then}, if they inquired fairly, or will hold if they listen 
to him, or do not hold froin Ïlnpedill1ents} invincible or 
not as it DlaJ be, into which he has no ca1l to inquire. 
lIowever, his own business is to speak for himself. He 
use
 the words of the Salllaritans to their country- 
"'Oll1c.ln, when our Lord had renlained with them for 
two days, " Now ,yp believe, not for thy saying, for we 
have heard IIiIn ourselves, and know that this is in- 
deed the Saviour of the \vor1d." 
In these ,yords it is declared both that the Gospel 
I
cvelation is divine, and that it carries ,vith it the 
evidence of its divinity; and this is of course the 
nlatter of fact. However, these two attributes need 
not have been united; a revelation might have been 
really given, yet given without credentials. Our 
snprenle 
la
ter might have imparted to us truths 
'which nature cannot teaeh us, without telling us that 
Ire had imparted them,-as is actually the case 1l0"\V as 
regards heathen countries, into which portions of re- 
vealed truth overflow and penetrate, without their 
yopulations knowing whence those trutlls came. But 
the very idea of Christianity in its profession and 
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history, is something more than this; it is a "H.eve- 
latio revelata;" it is a definite message from God to 
Ulan dis tinctIy conveyed by His chosen instruments, 
ana to be recei ved as such a message; and therefore 
to be positively acknowledged, embraced, and main- 
tained as true, on the ground of its being divine, Dot 
3S true on intrinsic grounds, not as probably true, or 
partially true, but as absolutely certain knowledge, 
certain in a sense in which nothing else can be certain, 
because it comes from Him \vbo neither can deceive 
DOl' be deceived. 
....t\nd the ,vhole tenor of Scripture from beginning 
to end is to this effect: the matter of revelation is not 
a mere collection of truths, not a philosophical vie\\", 
not a religious sentiment or spirit, not a special 
Dlorality,-poured out upon mankind as a streanl 
might pour itself into the sea, mixing with the world's 
thought, modifying, purifying, invigorating it ;-but 
an authoritative teaching, which bears witne
s to it
elf 
and keeps itself together as one, in contrast to the 
assemblagp of opinions on all sides of it, and speaks 
to all men, as being ever and every"rhere one and the 
same, and claiming to be received intelligently, by 
all ,vhon1 it addresses, as one doctrine, discipline, and 
de,'otion llirectly given froIH above. In consequence, 
the exhibition of credentials, that is, of evidence, that 
it is \vhat it professes to be, i:-; es....ential to Christianity, 
as it comes to us; for we are nut left at liberty to pick 
and choose out of its contents according to our judg- 
nlent, but must receive it all, as we find it, if we 
accept it at all. It is a religion ill add
tion to the 
c c 
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religion of nature; and as nature has an intrinsic claim 
upon us to be obeyed and used, so what is over and 
above naturc, or supernatural, must also bring with it 
vn1id testimonials of its right to demand our homage. 
:Next, as to its relation to nature. As I have said, 
.. 
Christianity is simply an addition to it; it does not 
supersede or contradict it; it recognizes and depends 
on it, and that of necessity: for how possibly can it 
prove its c1ailns except by an uppeal to what TIlen 
have already? be it ever so miraculous, it cannot dis- 
pense ,vith nature; this ,,"ould be to cut the grounù 
from under it; for what would be the ,vorth of evi- 
dences in favour of a revelation which denied the au- 
thority of that system of thought, and those courses 
of reasoning, out of ,vhich those evid
nces necessarily 
grew? 
And in agreement ,vith this obvious conclusion ,ve 
find in Scripture our Lord anù His Apostles always 
treating Christianity as the completion and supplement 
of Natural Religion, and of previous revelations; as 
,vhen He says that the Father testified of Hiln; that 
not to know Ifim \vas not to know the Father; and 
as St. Paul at Athens appeals to the" Unknown God," 
ana says that" lIe that lnade the world" "now de- 
clareth to all men to do pellance, because He hath ap- 
pointed a day to judge the world by the man whom 
lie hath appointed. H .....
s then our Lorù and IIis 
Apostles nppl-al to the God of nature, we must follow 
them in that appeal; and, to do this with the better 
effect, we must first inquire into the chief doctl'jnes 
a ud the grouuds of Natural Religion. 
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 1. NATURAL RELIGION. 


By Religion I mean the knowledge of God, of Ilis 
'VJIl, and of our duties towards Him; and there are 
three main channels which Nature furnishes for our 
acquiring this knowledge, viz. our own minds, the 
voice of mankind, and the course of the world, that is, 
of human life and human affairs. The informations 
which these three convey to us teach us the Being and 
Attributes of God, our responsibility to Him, OUi. 
dependence on Him, our prospect of reward or pun- 
ishment, to be sOlneho\v brought about, according as 
we obey or disobey Hiln. And the most authoritative 
of these thre
 means of knowledge, as being specially 
our own, is our own mind, whose informations give us 
the rule by which we test, interpret, and correct what 
is presented to us for belief, whether by the universal 
testimony of mankind, or by the history of society and 
of the world. 
Our great internal teacher of religion is, as I have 
said in an earlier part of this Essay, our Conscience. l 
Conscience is a personal g-uide, and I use it because 
I mu
t use myself: I am as little able to think by 


I Supra, p. 10:5. &c. ride also Univ. Serm. ii. 7-13. 
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any Inind but n1)1' o\vn as to breathp wi.th another'f\ 
lungs. Conscience is nearer to me than any other 
means of knowledge. And as it is given to me, so 
also is it given to others; and being carried about 
by every individual..in his ow'n breast, and requiring 
noth ing ber-:ides itself, it is thus adapted for the COn1- 
n1unication to each separately of tha.t knowledge which 
is most 1110n1entous to him individually,-adapted for 
the use of all classes and conditions of men, for high 
and low, young and old, men and ,vomen, independ- 
cntly of books, of educated reasoning, of physical 
knowlel1ge, or of philosuphy. Conscience, too, teaches 
us, not only that God is, but \vhat He is; it provides 
for the Inind a real inlage of HÍ1n, as a mediu1l1 of 
,vor
hip; it gives us a rule of right and \vrong, as 
being llis rule, and a code of moral duties. 
Iore- 
over, it is so constituted that, if obeyed, it becomes 
clearer in its injunctions, and \vider in their range, 
and corrects and completes the accidental feebleness of 
its initial teaching:s. Conscience, then, considered as 
our guide, is fulIy furnished for its office. I say all 
this without entering inte' the question ho\v far external 
a
sistances are in all cases necessary to the action of 
the mind, because in iact man does not live in isolation, 
but is everywhere found as a member of society; I am 
not concerned here with abstract questions. 
Now Conscience suggests to u
 many things about that 

[aster, whom by 111eans of it we perceive, but its most 
prominent teaching, and its cardinal and distinguishing 
truth, is that he is our Judge. In consequence, the 
special Attribute under which it brings Him before us, 
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to ,vl1ich it subordinates all other .A.ttr'ibuteR, is that 
of justice-retributive justice. "relearn from its 
inforInations to conceive of the Almighty, primarily, 
Dot as a God of 'Visdom, of Know ledge, of Power, of 
Benevolence, but as a God of J udgmellt and Justice; 
as One} who, not silnply for the good of the offender, 
but as an end good in itself, and as a principle of 
government, ordains that the offender should sutfer for 
his offence. If it tells us anything at all of the charac- 
teristics of the Divine 
lind, it certainly tells us this; 
and, considering that our shortcomings are far more 
frequent and important than our fulfilment of the 
duties enjoined upon us, and that of this point we are 
funy aware our
eIves, it follows that the aspect under 
which Aln1Ïghty God is presented to us by Nature, is 
(to use a figure) of One who is angry wit.h us, and 
threatens evil. Hence its effect is to burden and 
sadùen the religious Inind, and is in contrast with the 
enjoyment derivable from the exercise of the affections, 
anù froIH the percept.ion of beauty, whether in the 
Inaterial univt->rse or in the creations of the intellect. 
This is that fearful antagoniSll1 brought out ,vith such 
soul-piercing reality by Lucretius, when he speaks so 
dishonourably of what he considers the heavy yoke of 
religion, and the "æternas pænas. in morte timen- 
ùum ;" and, on thp other hand, rejoices in his" Alnu1- 
V cnus," " quæ rerum naturam sola gubernas." And 
,ve may appeal to him for the fact, while we repudiate 
his view of it. 
Such being the prilllâ facie asppct of religion which 
the teachings of Conscience bl'ing before us individu- 
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 in the uext place let us consider wbat are the 
doctrines, and what the influences of religion, as we 
find it embodied in those various rites and devotions 
,vhich bave taken root in the n1any races of Inankind, 
since the béginning of history, and before history, all 
. 
over the earth. Of these also Lucretius gives us a 
specimen; and they accord in form and complpxion 
,vith that doctrine about duty and responsibility, ,vhich 
he so bitterly hates and loathes. It is 
earcely necessary 
to iD
ist, tbat ,vherever Religion exists in a popular 
shape, it has ahnost invariably worn its dark side out- 
\vards. It is founded in one way or other on the sense 
of sin; and ,vithout that vivid sense it ,vould hardly 
have any precepts or any observances. Its many 
varieties all proclaim or imply that man is in a degraded, 
sprvile condition, and requires expiation, reconcilia- 
tion, alid some great change of nature. Tbis is sug- 
gested to us in the luany ways in ,vhich ,ve are told of 
a realm of light and a realm of darkness, of an eject 
fold ana 
 regenerate state. It is suggested in the 
almost ubiquitous and ever-recurring institution of a 
Priesthood; for wherever there is a priest, there is the 
notion of sin, pollution, and retribution, as, on the 
other band, of intercession and mediation. Also, still 
more directly, is the notion of our guilt impressed 
upon us by the doctrine of future punishment, and 
that eternal, which is found in mythologies and creeds 
of such various parentage. 
Of these distinct rites and doctrines embodying the 
severe side of Natural Religion, the most reluarkable 
is thnt of atonement, that is, " a substitution of SOllle- 
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thing offered, or some personal suffering, for a penalt.y 
which \Vould otherwise be exacted;" most relnarkable, 
I say, both from its close connexion with the notion of 
vicarious satisfaction, and, on the other hand, from its 
universality. "The practice of atonelnent," says the 
author, whose definition of the \vord I have just given, 
" is remarkable for its antiquity and universality, proved 
by the earliest records that have come down to us of all 
nations, and by the testimony of ancient and modern 
travellers. In the oklest books of the Hebre\v Scrip- 
tures, we have nUlnerous instances of expiatory rites, 
where atonement is the prolninent feature. .A.-\.t the 
earliest date, to which we can carry our inquiries by 
means of the heathen records, we meet with the same 
notion of atonement. If \ve pursue our inquiries through 
the accounts left us by the Greek and Roman writers of 
the barbarous nations ,vith which they were acquainted, 
from India to Britain, we shaH :find the same notions 
and Rimilar practices of atonement. Fronl the most 
popular portion of our own literature, our narratives 
of voyages and trayels, everyone, probably, who reads 
at all will be able to find for himself abundant proof that 
the notion has been as permanent as it is uni versa!. 
It shows itself among the various tribes of Africa, the 
islanders of the South Seas, and e
èn that most peculiar 
race, the natives of Australia, either in the sbape of 
some offering, or some mutilation of the person," 
 
Thesp ceremonial acknowledgments, in so many 
distinct forms of worship, of the existing degradation 
of the human race, of course iU1ply a brighter. as wpll 
I Penn!J C.l/clopadia, art. " Atonemene' (ahridged). 
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as a threatening aspect of Katul'al Religion; for why 
should Jllell adopt any rites of deprecation or of purifi- 
cation at all, unless they had some hope of attaining to 
H, Letter condition thnn their present? Of this happier 
side of religion I will syeak presently; here, however, 3, 
question (If another kind occurs, viz. whether the notion 
of atonclnent can be admitted among the doctrines 
of 
atural Religion,-I mean on the ground that it is 
inconsistent ,vith those teachings of Conscience, which 
I have recognized above, as the rule and corrective uf 
every other information on the subject. If there is any 
truth brought home to us by conscience, it is this, that 
,ve are personally responsible for what we do, that we 
have no n1eans of shifting our respon!:'ibility, and that 
dereliction of duty involves punishment; ho\v, it may 
be asked, can acts of our:; of any kind-how can even 
amendment of life-undo the past? And if even our 
O'wn subsequent acts of obedience bring with them no 
promise of reversing what has once been committed, 
hOl\T can external rites, or the actions of another (as of 
a priest), be substitutes for that punishment which is the 
connatural fruit and intrinsic development of violation 
of the sense of auty? I think this objection avails as 
far as this, that amendment is no reparation, and that 
no eerelnouies or penances can in themselves exercise 
any vicarious virtue in our behalf; and that, if they 
avail, they only avail in the intermediate season of 
probation; that in some way we must make them our 
own; and that, \\' hen the tinlO con1es, which conscience 
forebodes, of our heing called to judgnlent, then, at 
least, ""e shall have to stand in and by ourselves, w hat- 
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ever we shall have by that time become, and nlust bear 
our own burden. But it is plain that in this final 
account, as it lies between us and our 
Iaster, lie alone 
Can deciJ
 how the past and the present will stand 
together who is our Creator and our Judge. 
In thus Inaking it a neces
ary point to adjust the 
religiulls of the world ,vith the intimations of our 
conscience, I aUI suggesting the reason why I confinp 
Inyself to such religions as have had their rise in 
barbarous tinle
, and do not recognize the religion of 
what i
 called civilization, as having legitiulately a 
part in the delineation of 
 atural Religion. It may at 
first sight seem btrange, that, considering I have laid 
such stress upon the progressive nature of man, I 
should take IDY ideas of his religion fronl his initial, 
and not his final testimony about its doctrines; and it 
may be urged that the religion of civilized times is 
quite opp()
ite in character to the rites and traditions 
of barbarians, and lu
s nothing of t.hat gloom and 
6ternlle

, on which I have insisted as their character- 
istic. rrhuq the Greek 1Iythology was for the most 
part cheerful and graceful, and its new gods certainly 
more genial and indulgent than the old ones. And, in 
like lllanner, the religion of philosophy is more noble 
and n10re hUlllane than those primitive conceptions 
,vhich were sufficient for early king8 and ,varriors. 
But my ans" er to this objection is obvious: the 
progre

 of which man's nature is capable is a 
de\reloplnent, not a destruction of its original state; 
it lllust sub
erve the elements froln ,,"hich it proceeùs, 
in order to be a true development anù not a per- 
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version.:t And those popular rituals do in fact sub- 
8erve and cOluplete that nature with ,vhiûh man is 
born. It is otherwise \vith the religion of so-called 
civilization; such religion does but contradict the 
religion of barbaris
 ; and since this ciyilization 
itself is not a development of [nan's whole nature, 
Lut tnainly of the intellect, recognizing inùeed the 
Inoral sense, but ignoring tbe conscience, no wonder 
that the religion in which it issues has no syulpathy 
either with the hopes and fears of the a wakened soul, 
or with those frightful presentiments ,vhich are ex- 
pl'es
ed in the ,vorship and traditions of the heathen. 
ffhis artificial religion, then, has no place in the in- 
quiry; first, because it ('onle
 of a one-sided pro- 
gress of mind, and next, fur t,he very reason that it 
contradicts informan ts ,vhich 
peak ,vith greater 
authority than it
elf. 
Now ,ve cOlne to the third na.tural infornlant on the 
subject of Religion; I mean the system and the course 
of the world. rfhis established order of things, in whicb 
we find ourselves, if it has a Creator, mu'St surely speak 
of Ilis will in its broad outlines and its main issues. rrhis 
principle being laid down as certain, when we come to 
apply it to things as they are, our first feeling is one of 
surprise and (1 may say) of dismay, that His control 
of this living world is so indirect, and His action so 
obscure. rrhis is the first lesson tbat we gain froln 
the course of hUlllan affairs. 'Vhat strikes the rnind :so 


S On these various subjects I have written in "Ulliv('rsit
. 
ermon8" 
(Oxford), No. vi. II Idea of the University," Disc. viii. "History of 
Turks," ch. iv. "Dt'velopmcnt of Doctrine," ch. i. lS
ct. 3. 
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f01"cil 11 y and so painfully is, His absence (if I may 
o 
speak) fronl llis own world. i It is a silence that speak
. 
It is as if others hDd got pos
essiol1 of His work. 
'Vhy does not lie, our ßIaker and Ruler, give us 
some immediate knowledge of IIimself? 'Vhy does 
lIe not write Ilis ..\Ioral Nature in large letters upon 
the face of history, and bring the blind, tumultuous 
rush of its events into a celestial, hierarchical order? 
,\ hy does He not grant us in the structure of society 
at least so much of a revelation of Hinlself as the 
ro1igions of the heathen attempt to supply? 'Vhy 
from the beginning uf tinle has no one uniform steady 
light guided all families of the earth, and all individunl 
men, how to plcase Him? 'Vhy is it possible without 
absurdity to dellY His will, His attributes, liis exist- 
Ence ? \Vhy does lIe not walk with us one by Olle, as. 
He is said to have walkeJ with His chosen l11en of old 
time? 'Ve both see and kuow each other; why, if we- 
cannot have the sight of Hio1, have "
e not at least the 
knowledge? On the contrary, lIe is specially "a 
IIidden God ;" and with our best efforts we can only 
glean from the surface of the world some faint and 
fragmentary views of IIiul. I see only a choice of 
alternatives in explanation of so critical a. fact :-cither- 
there is no Creator, or He has di
owneJ His creatures. 
Are then the dim shadows of His Presence in the affilÏrs. 
of Incn but a fancy of our own, or, on the other halla
 
has He hiù llis f
lce and the light of IIi::; countenance, 
because we have in 
Oll1e 
pecial way ùi
hououreL1 Hilll ? 
1f Y true inforluant) my burJened conscicnce, give8 1116 


· ride" Apologiu," p. 2-11. 
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at once the true an
',
er to ('aeh of theso antagonist 
questions :-it pronounces without any lnisgiving that 
God exists :-aud it pronounces quite as surely that I 
am alienated from JIim; that" His hand is not short- 
ened, but that our iniquities have divided between us 
and onr God." 'rhù
 it solves the world's mystery, 
and sees III that mystery only a confirmation of its own 
original teaching. 
Let us pass on to another great fact of exrerience, 
bearing on lleligion, which COnfirlI1S this testinlony hoth 
of conscience and of the forms of worship which pre- 
vail among mankind ;-1 lnean, the amount of suffer- 
ing, boùily and Inelltal, which is OUI' portion in this life. 
Not only is the Cl'eator far off, but some being of ma- 
lignant llature seenlS, as I have said, to have got holl! 
of us, and to be making us his sport. Let us say there 
are a thousand millions of n1en on the earth at this 
tilHe; \vho can \vcigh and measure the aggregate of 
pain whic1) this one generation has endured and win 
endure frolll birth to death? 'rhen add to this all the 
pain which has fallen and will fall upon our race 
through centuries past and to come. Is there not then 
some great gulf fixed between us and the good God? 
Here again the testimony of the systeln of nature is 
more than corroborated by those popular traditions 
about the unseen state, which are found in nlythologies 
and superstitions, ancient and modern; for those tra- 
ditions speak, not only of present n1isery, but of pain 
and evil 11ereafter, and even without 
nd. But this 
dreadful addition is not necessary for the conclusion 
\V hich I am here wishing to dl'êl w. The real Inystery 
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is, not that evil should never have an end, but that it 
should ever have had a bpginning. Even a universai 
restitution could not undo ,vhat had been, or account 
for evii being the necessary condition of good. How 
are we to explain it, the existence of God being 
taken for granted, except by saying that another 
will, besides lIis, has had a part in the disposition 
of Ilis work, that there is a quarrel without remedy, 
11 chronic alienation, between God and man? 
I have inlplied thB,t the laws on ,vhich this world is 
gO\ erned do not go so far as to prove that evil ,vill 
never die out of the creation; nevertheless, they look 
in that direction. No experience indeed of life can 
assure us about the future, but it can and does give us 
means of conjecturing what is likely to be; and those 
conjectures coincide with our natural forebodings. 
Experience enables us to ascertain the moral constitu- 
tion of man, and thereby to presage his future fronl 
his pre
ent. It teaches us, first, that he is not suffi- 
cient for his o,vn happiness, but is dependent upon the 
sensible objects which surround him, and that these 
he cannot take ,vith him when he leaves the "porld; 
secondly, that disobedience to his sense of right is even 
by it8elf misery, and that he carrie:i that misery about 
him, wherever he is, though 110 Jivine retribution fol- 
lowed upon it; and thirdly, that he cannot change his 
nature aud his habits by wishing, but is simply hitnself, 
nnd will ever be hiIllself and what he now is, wherever 
be is, as long as he cOlltinues to be,-or at least that 
pain haR no natural tenùency to make him other than he 
is, and that the longel' he lives, the n10re difficult he is to 
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e}Htn
te. IIow can we tneet these not irrational antici. 
'- 
pations, except by sbutting our eyes, turning away from 
thenl, and saying that ,ve have no call, no right, to think 
of them at present, or to make ourselves miserable 
about what i
 not certain, and lllay be not true?" fj 
Such is tbe se\ er aspect of 
 a.tural Religion: also 
it is the nlO:st prominent a8pect, 1ecause the multitude 
of men follow their own likings and wills, and not the 
decisions of thpir sense of right and wrong. To them 
Heligion is a mere yoke, as Lucretius de::,cribes it; not 
a satisfaction or refuge, but a terror and a sU}Jerstition. 
Howeve
, I must not for an instant be supposed to 
mean, that this is its only, its chicf, or its legitimate 
aspect. All Religion, so far as it is genuine, is a 
blessing, Natural as well as Revealed. I have insisted 
on its severe aspect in the :fir.st place, because, from 
the circum
tances of human nature, though not by the 
fault of Religion, such is the shape in which we :first 
encounter it. Its large and deep foundation is the 
sense of sin and guilt, and without this sellse there is 
for man, as he is, no genuine religion. Otherwise, it 
is but counterfeit and hollow; and that is the reason 
why this so-caned religiou of civilization and philoso- 
phy is so great a mockery. However, true as this 
judglnent is which I pa:ss on philoßophical religion, 
and troubled as are the existing relations between God 
aHd lHan, as both tbe voice of mankind and the facts 
of Divine Government testify, equally true are other 
general laws which govern those relations, and they 
speak another language, and cOlnpensate for wbat is 
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stern in the teaching of nature, without tending to 
deny that sternness. 
The first of these la \VS, relieving the aspect of Natural 
Rpligion, is the very fact that religious beliefs and in- 
stitutions, of some kind or other, are of FPch general 
acceptance in all time
 and places. WhJ :should nlen 
subject theillselves to the tYI'anny which Lucretius de- 
nounces, unles
 they had either experience or hope of 
benefits to thelnselves by so doing? Though it be 
mere hope of benefits, that alone is a great aUeviation 
of the gloom and misery which their religious rites 
presuppose or occasion; for thereby they IJave a pros- 
pect, more or less clear, of some happier state in reserve 
for thenl, or at least the chances of it. If they simply 
despaired of their fortunes, they would not care aLout 
religion. ....t\.nd hope of future good, as we know, 
s'wectens all suffering. 
]'10reover, they have an earnest of that future in the 
real and recurring blessings of life, the enjoyment of 
the gifts of the earth, and of domestic affection and 
social illtercour
e, ,vhich is sufficient to touch and to 
subdue even tho most .guilty of men in his better 
moments, reminding him that he is not utterly cast off 
by Hinl whom nevertheless he is Dot given to know. 
Or, in the A postle's words, thougn the Creator once 
" suffered all uations to walk in their own wa.ys," still, 
" lIe left not Hinu;p}f without te
tilnollY, doing good 
from heaven, giving rains and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food anù gladness." 
Nor are the
e blessil-'gs of physical nature the only 
tokens in the Divine Systcru, which in that heathen 
D Ù 
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time, and indeed in every age, bring borne to our ex. 
perience the fact of a GooJ God, in spite of the tu[uult 
and confusion of the world. It is pO:5sible to give an 
interpretation to the course of things, by which every 
event or occurrence in its order becomes providential: 
. 
and though that interpretation ùoes not hold good un- 
less the ,vorid is contemplated from a particular point 
of vic\v, in one given aspect, and ,vith cprtain inward 
experienc9s, and personal first principles anù judg- 
lucutS. yet these 11lay be fairly pronounced to be com- 
Ulon conditions of hUlnan thought, that is, till they are 
wilfully or accidentally lo:-,t; and they issue in fact, in 
leading the great Inajority of [nen to recognize the 
fraud of unseen power, directing in 11lercy or in judg- 
Inent the physical and Hloral systeul. In the pro- 
Ininellt events of thp world, past and contelnporal'Y, 
the fate, evil or happy, of great nlcn, the rise and fall 
of state
, popular revolutions, decisive battles, the 
migl'ation of rac
s, the replenishing of the earth, earth- 
quakes and pe
ti1ences, critical discoverie
 aud inven- 
tiun
, the history of philosophy, the advancement of 
knowledge, in these the spontaneous piety of the 
human u1Ílld discerns a Divine Supervision. Nay, 
there is a general feeling, originating directly in the 
workings of couseipnce, that a similar governance is 
{\xtended over the persons of individuals, ,vho thereby 
both fulfil the purposes and receive the just reCOID- 
Pt'l1SPS of an OUlnipotel1t Providence. Good to the 
gooa, and e,.il to the evil, is instinctively felt to be, 
even fronl what we see, amid whatever obscurity and 
confusion, the universal rule of God's dealings with us. 
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Hence come tbe great provC'rbs, indigenous In both 
Christian and heathen nations, that punishment is 
sure, though slo\v, that m order will out, that treason 
never prospers, that pride will have a fall, that honesty 
is tbe best policy, and that curses fan on the heads of 
those who utter theul. To the unsophisticated a ppre- 
hension of the rnany, the successive passages of life, 
social or political, are so many miracles, if that is to 
be accounted miraculous which brings before them the 
imnlediate Divine Presence; and should it be objected 
that this is an illogical exercise of reason, I ans vel', 
that since it actually brings thenl to a right conc1u:-:ion, 
and was intended to bring them to it, if logic finds 
fault ,vith it, so much the worse for logic. 
Again, prayer is essential to religion, and, where 
prayer is, there is a natural relief and solace in all 
trouble, great or ordinary: now prayer is not less 
general in 111ankind at large than is faith in Provi- 
dence. It has ever been in u
e, both as a personal and 
as a social practice. Here again, if, in order to deter- 
mine what the Religion of Nature is, we may justly 
haye recourse to the spontaneous acts and proceedings 
of ou.' racc
 as viewed on a large field, we may safely 

ay that prayer, as ,veIl as hope, is a constituent of 
TI1an'S religion. Nor is it a faic objcction to thi
 
argument, to say that such prayers and rites as have 
obtained in various places and times, are in their cha- 
racter, obj8\ t, and scope inconsistent with each other; 
becau::;e thcir 
ontrarieties do not come into the idea of 
religion, as such, at an, and the very fact of their ùis- 
cordance destroys their right to be taken into account, 
1> d 
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80 far as they are discordant; for what is not universal 
has no claim to be considered natural, right, or of 
divine origin. Thus we lnay determine prayer to be 
part of Natural Religion, from such instances of the 
usage a
 are supp1i
d by the priests of Baal and by 
dancing Dervishes, ,vithout therefore including in our 
notions of prayer the frantic cxce
se8 of t.he one, or 
the artistic spinning of the other, or sanctioning their 
rc::,pective objects of belief, Baal or 
lahomet. 
.L\.s prayer is the voice of man to God, so Revelation 
is tho voice of God to lnan. Accordingly, it is another 
alleviation of the darkness and distress which 'weigh 
upon the religions of the world, that in one way or 
other such religion
 are founded on sorne idea of ex- 
press revelat.ion, coming from the unseen agents whose 
anger they deprecate; nay, that the very rites and 
ob::servances, by ,vhich they hope to gain the favour of 
thcse beiug:" a1'o by these beings thelllseives COlnlllU- 
nicated and appointed. The Religion of Nature has not 
been a deJuction of reason, or the joint, voluntary n1ani- 
festo of a rnultitude n1eeting together and pledging 
themselves to each other, as men move resolutions 
now for some political or 
ocial purpose, but it has been 
a trddition or an interposition vouchsafed to a people 
from above. To such an interposition men even as- 
cribed their civil polity or citizenship, which did not 
origina.te in anJ plebiscite, but in d-ii ,ninores or heroes, 
and was inaugurated with portents or palladia, and pro- 
tected and prospered by oracles and auguries. Here is 
an evidence, too, ho\v congenial the notion of a revela- 
tion is to the human mind, so that the expectation of 
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it may truly be considered an integral part of Natural 
Religion. 
Among the observances imposed by these professed 
revelations, none is more remarkable, or more general, 
than the rite of sacrifice, in which guilt was removed or 
blessing gained by an offering, which availed instead of 
the merits of the offerer. This, too, as 'well as the notion 
of divine interpositions, may be considert'd almost an 
integral part of the Religion of Nature, and an allevia- 
tion of its gloom. But it does not stand by itself; I 
have already spuken of the doctrine of atonement, 
under which it falls, and which, if \vhat is universal is 
natural, entprs into the idea of religious service. And 
what the nature of man suggests, the providential 
system of the world sanctions by enforcing. It is the 
la\v, or the permission, given to our whole race, to use 
the -,,--\postIe's word
, to " bear one another's burdens ;" 
and this, as I said ,vhen on the subject of Atonenlent, 
is quite consistent with his antithesis that "everyone 
must bear his own burden." 'fhe final burden of 
responsibility when we are called to judgmeut is our 
own j but among the media by which 'we are prepared 
for that judgment are the exertions and pains taken 
in our behalf by others. On this vicarious principle, 
by which we appropriate to oursel\'es what others do 
for u
, the whole structure of society is raised. 
Parents ,V'ork and endure pain, that their children 
may prosper; children suffer for the sin of theÜ. 
parents, who have died before it bore fruit. cc Deli- 
rant reges, plectllntur Achivi." SOlnetilues it IS a 
compulsory, sometimes a "illing mediation. The 
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punishn1ent which is earned by the husband fans upon 
t.he wife; the benefits in which all classes partake are 
wrought out by tbe unhealthy or dangerous toil of 
the few. Soldiers endure ,vounds and death for those 
who sit at home; and ministers of state faU victims 
to their zeal for t.heir countrymen, ,vho do little else 
than criticize their actions. And so in SOlne Illeasure 
or way this law elubraces all of us. \Ve all suffer for 
each other, and gain Ly 
ach other's sufferings; for 
man never stands alone here, t hough he will stand by 
himself one day hereafter; but here he is a social 
being, and goes forward to his long home as one of a 
large COll1pany. 
Butler, it need scarcely be 8aid, is the great master 
of this doctrine, as it is brought out in the systeul of 
nature. In ans\Ver to the objection to the Christian 
doctrine of satisfaction, that it "represents God as 
indifferent whether He punishes the innocent or the 
guilty," he observes that" the world is a constitution 
or system, whose parts have a mutual reference to 

ach other; and that there is a scheme of things 
gradually carrying on, called the course of nature, to 
the carrying on of ,vhich God has appointed us, in 
various ways, to contribute. And in the daily course 
of natural providence, it is appointed that innocent 
people should suffer for the faults of the guilty. 
Finally, indeed and upon the ,vhole, everyone shall 
receive according to his personal deserts; but during 
the progrpss, and, for ought we know, even in order 
to the conlpletic ' ll of this llloral scheIlle, vicarious 
punishments may be :fit, and absolutely necessary. 
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'Ve see in what variety of ,vays one person's sufferings 
contribute to the relief of another j and being familiar- 
izeù to it, lllen are not shocked witb it. So the reason 
of their in::-isting on objections against the [doctrine 
of] satisfaction is, 
ither tl]at they do not consider 
God's settled and unifo1'[ll appointlllents as IIis ap- 
pointments at all j or else they forget that vicarious 
puni:-;hmellt is a providential appointnlent of every day's 
expericnce." ð I win but add, that, since an hl1l1w,n 
suffering i
 in its last resolution the punishment of sin, 
and punislnnent implies a Judge and a rule of justice, 
he who undergoes the punishment of another in his 
stead 111ay be said in a certain sense to satis(y the 
clailns of justice towards that other in his own person. 
One concluding remark has to be n1ade here. In all 
sacrifice:::; it was specially required that the thing offered 
shoulJ be something rare, and unblemished j anJ in like 
manner in all atonements and all satisfactions, not ùnly 
was the innocent. taken for the guilty, but it was a point 
of speeial ilnportance that the victilll shoulJ be spotless, 
and thp Ulorp 111allifest that spotle:S:5nes
, the 1l10re effica- 
ciou
 "as the sacrifice. 1'his leads me to a hLst principle 
which 1 :::shall notice as proper to X atural Religion, and 
as lightening the pl'ophecies of evil in which it is 
fOl1lld
cl; I mean the doctrine of meritorious inter- 
ceS
lon. The luan in the Gospel Jid buti speak for the 
hUlnau race everywhere, when lIe 
aiJ, "God hearpth 
not sinner
 j but if a man be a 'worshipper of God, 
and cloth His ,vill, him He heareth." Hence every 
religion has had its enIinent devotees, exalted above 


I U AuaIog).,'. Pt. ii. ch. 5 (abridged). 
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the body of the people, mortified men, brought nearer 
to the Source of good by austerities, self-inflictions, 
and prayer, ,vho bave influence ,vith Him, and extend 
a shelter and gain blessings for those who become 
their clients. A belief like this has been, of course, 
.. 
attended by numberless superstitions; but those super- 
stitions vary with times and places, and the belief itself 
in the mediatorial power of the good and holy has 
been one and the same every w here. Nor is this 
belief an idea of past times only or of heathen coun- 
tries. It is one of the most natural visions of the 
young and innocent. And all of us, the more keenly 
,ve feel our own distance from holy persons, the more 
are ,ve dl"a,vll near to them, as if forgetting that 
distance, and proud of them because they are so un- 
like ourselves, as being specimens of 'v hat our nature 
may be, and ,vith some vague hope that we, their 
relations by blood, lnay profit in our own persons by 
thei r hol iness. 
Such, then, in outline is that system of natural beliefs 
and seutilnents, which, though true and divine, is still 
possible to us indepenùently of Revelation, and is the 
preparation for it; though in Christians theillsclves it 
cannot really be separ
ted from their Chri
tianity, and 
never is possessed in its higher forins in any people 
,,
ithout some portion of those inward aids ,vhich 
Christianity impa.rts to us, find those enden]ic tradi- 
tions which have their fir
t origin in a paradisiacal 
illumination 
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 2. REVEALED RELIGION. 


IN determining, as above, the main features of Natural 
Religion, and distinguishing it from the religion of 
philosophy or civilization, I may be accused of having 
taken a course of my own, for which I have no sufficient 
warrant. Such an accusation does not give me much 
concern. Ever)'" one who thinks on these subjects takes 
a course of his own, though it will also happen to be the 
course 'which others take besides himself. The n1Ïnds 
of nlany separately bear therli forward in the same direc- 
tion, and they are confirmed in it by each other. This 
1 consider to be my own ca:5e; if I have mi
-stated or 
omitted notprious facts in my account of Xatural Reli- 
gion, if I have contradicted or disL'cgarded anything 
which He who speaks through my conscience has told 
us all directly from Heav('n, then indeed I have acted 
unju::itifiably and have something to unsay; but, if I 
have done no more than view the notorious facts of the 
C:H
e in the medium of n1Y prirnary rneutal experiences, 
un<<1er the a:--pects which they spontaneou
ly present to 
Tne, and with the aid of my best illative sense, I only 
do on one side of the question what those who think 
differently do on the other. As they start with one 
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set of first principles, I start with another. I gave 
notice just now that I sboulù offer my o,vn witness 
in the matter in question; though of course it ,vauld 
not be worth while my offering it, unless ,vhat I felt 
1nyself agreed with what is felt by hundrpds and thou- 
sands besides 11lP, as I all1 sure it does, whatc,"er be the 
Dleasure, Iuore or less, of their explicit recoguition of it. 
In thus Hpeaking of Katural Religiùn as in one sense 
a matter of private judgIllcnt, alid that with a view of 
prC'ceeding from it to the proof of Christianity, I seem 
to give up the intention of den1on
trating either. Cer- 
tainly I do; not that I deny that deulonstration is 
pos
ible. Truth certainly, a,s such, rests upon grounds 
illt rillsical1y and objectively and abstractedly demon- 
strative, but it dops not follow froln this that the 
arguments producible in its favour are unanswerable 
and irresistible. These latter epithets are relative, and 
bear upon matters of fact; arguments in theulselves 
ought to do, what perhaps in the particular case they can- 
not do. The fact of revelation is in itself demonstrably 
true, but it is not therefore true irresistibly; else, bow 
comes it to be resisted? There is a vast distance between 
what it is in itself, and wuat it is to us. Light is a 
quality of matter, as truth is of Christianity; but Jight 
is not recognized by the blind, and there are those who 
do not recognize truth, from the fault, not of truth, but 
of themselves, I cannot convert men, ,vhen I ask for 
assumptions ,vhich they refuse to grant to me; and 
without a
sum ptions no one can prove anything about 
anything. 
I am suspicious then of scientific derllol1strations in a 
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question of concrete fact, in a discussion between fal- 
lible llleu. Howcver, let those demonstrate ,vho have 
the gift; "utlusquisque in suo sensu abundet." For 
me, it IS Tuore congenial to my uwn judgment to at- 
tempt to prove Christianity in the same inforlnal ,,,ay 
in ,vhich I can prove for certain that I have been born 
into this worlù, and that I shall die out of it. It is 
pleasant to my own feelings to follow a theological 
'writer, such as Amort, who has dedicated to the great 
Pope, Benedict XIV., what he calls "a new, modest, 
and easy way of demon
trating the Catholic Religion." 
In thi8 work he adopts the argument D1erely of the 
g'j'ente?' probability; 1 I prefer to rely on that of an 
accll'n
ldation .of various probabilities; but we both 
hold (that is, I hold with him), that froln probabilities 
we Inay construct legitilnate proof, sufficient for cer- 
titude. I follo,v him in holding, that, since a Good 


1 ":-'('(lPUS operis est, pJ:miorem Protestalltibus nperire "iam ad veram 
Ecclesiam. Cùm cnim haetcDus Polemici nostri insuùarillt toti in 
demonstrandis singuIis Ueligionis Catb"licæ artieuIi
, in id ego unum 
ineumbo, ut hæ
 tria cvincam. Primo: A.rticulos fundamentales, Reli- 
gionis Catboli
æ esse eviùenter creùibiliores oppositis, &c. &c. . . . . 
Dcmollstratio nutem hujus llovæ modestæ, ac faeilis viæ, quâ ex artieulis 
fundnmentaIibus solùm probabilioribus nùstruitur summa HeJigionis 
ccrtitudo, hæe est: Dcus, cùm sit s
'piens ae providus, ttnetur, Heli- 
gioncm à sc rc\'eIatam reddere eviùclltcr eredibilior
m reIigionibus falsis. 
Imprudcnter cnim vellet, 5uam UeIigionclII Rb bominiuus reeipi, nisi 
cam reddcret e\ idelltcr ercdibiliorem rdigiullibus cæteris. :Ergo ilIa 
religio, quæ cst evidcllter 
rt.dibì1iol' cætcris, cst ipsi
sima religio a Deo 
revc1ata, ndcoquc cprtissilllè VPnI, seu demonstratn. Atqui, &e. . . . 

lot i\'um aggrediendi novum bane, modestam, ae facilem viam illud 
præcil'uum cst, quòù obsl'rn'm, }>rotcstantium plul'il1lo8 post innumeros 
coneertationum fiuetu.., in iis tandem conset1isse 8Jrtibus, ut crcdant, 
nullam dari religionem ul1dequaque demonstrntam, &c. . Uatiociniis 
dCI\iql1c OppOllullt ratioeinia; prrojudicüs præjuùieia ex mnjoribus 
sua," &c. 
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Providence watches over us, He blesses such means of 
argument as it has pleased I-liln to give us, in the 
nature or man and of the ",'orId, if we use them duly 
for those ends for which He has given them; and that, 
fiS in mathematics we are justified by the dictate or 
llature in ,yithholding our assent from a conclusion of 
,vhich ,ve have not yet a strict logical demonstration, 
so by a like dictate we are not justified, in tIle case of 
concrete reasoning and especiall.v of religious inquiry, 
in ,vaiting till such logical demonstration is ours, but 
on the contrary are Lound in conscience to seek truth 
and to look for certainty by modes or proof, which, 
when reduced to the sllape of formal propositions, fail 
to 
atisfy the severe requisitions of science.! 
Here then at Ollce is one 1110lncntous doctrine or prin- 
ciple, which ent.ers into illY own reasoning, and which 
another ignores, viz. the proviùence and intelltion of 
God; and of course there are other principles, explicit 
or implicit, which are in like circumstances. It is not 
wonderful then, that, while I can prove Christianity 


2 "Docet uaturalis ratio, Dcum, cx ipsâ naturâ Lonitatis RC pro\"identiæ 
sure, si vclit ill muudo hnherc religiouem pm'am, enmque institucre ac 
cons('rvare u
que in finell) mundi, tl neri ad cmu religioncm reddcm]am 
c\'idcnter credibiliorem ac \'eri
imiliorem cæteri
, &c, &c. . . . . Ex hoc 
8eqnitnr ulterins; certitudincm mOr3lem de \"crâ .Ecc)c
iâ elc,.ari posse 
ad eertitudinem mf'taphysicam, si homo ndvertat, certitudinem moralem 
absolntè fi.lllibilem substarc in l11Rteriâ religionis circa ejns constitnt.iva 
fund&UJltAlltalin specia1i providentiæ divinæ, præservatrici ab omni CITore. 
. . . , Itaque homo semel ex serie historil'â. nctoru:n perductus ad 
moralem certitmlinem de nuctore, fundationc, propagatione, ct coo. 
tinuatione Eccle:õiæ Christiaure, pCI' refiexionem ad cxistelltiam ccrtissi. 
mam pro\"ideotiæ divinre in materiâ religionis, à priori Imnine natnræ 
certitud.ine meh'phy
icâ 110tam, eo ipso eudem infillliLili certitudine 
intelliget, argumellta de 2.uctore," &c.-Amort, Ethica Christiana, 
p. 252. 
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divine to Iny own satisfaction, I shall not be able to 
forco it upon anyone else. 
[l1ltitudes indeed I ought 
to succC'PJ in persu:uling of its truth without any force 
at an, because they and I start fr,)n1 the same princi- 
ples, and what is a proof to me is a proof to them; but 
if anyone starts from any other principles but ours, I 
have not the power to change his principles) or the con- 
clusion which he draws from theul, any nlore than I can 
Dlrtke a crooked luan straight. 'Vhether his mind will 
ever grow straight, whether I can do anything towards 
its becoming straight, whether he is not responsible, 
responsible to his l\Iaker, for being mentally crooked, 
is another matter; still the fact renlains, that, in any 
inquiry about things in the concrete, men differ from 
each othpr, not so much in the soundnesH of their 
reasoning as in the principles which govern its exer- 
cise, that those priuciples are of a personal character, 
that where there is DO cOlnn10n measure of rninds, there 
is no cOlnmon measure of argulllents, and that the 
valillity of proof is deterlnined, not Ly any scientific 
test, but hy the illativ{;> sense. 
Âccordingly, instead of saying that the truths of 
Revelation depend on those of Natural Religion, it is 
more pertinent to say that belief in revC'aled truths 
depcnds on belief in natural. Behef is a state of mind; 
belief generates belief; states of n1Ïnd corre:-:;pond to 
each other; the habits of thought and the reasonings 
which lead us on to a higher state of belief than our 
present, are the very same ,vhich 'we already possess in 
connexion with the lower state. Those Jews became 
Christians in Apostolic timc
 who were already what 
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rnay be callcd crypto Christians; and those Christianq 
in this da, renlain Christi:tn only in name, and (if it so 
h
ppen) at length fall away, 'who are nothing deeper 
or better than men of the ,vorld, sat'ants, literary Inen, 
or politicians. 
.. 
That a spccial preparation of mind is required for 
each separate department of inquiry and discussion 
(excepting', of course, that of abstract science) is 
strongly insisted UPOll in well-kno,vn passages of the 
Kicomachean ethics. Speaking of the variations 
which are fouud in the logical perfection of proof in 
various Rubject-nlatters, Aristotle says, ".d. well- 
educ,tted luau will expect exactness in every class of 
subject, according as the nature of the thing adrnits; 
for it is much thp s
une lni
take to put up with a 
mfltlH
Jnatician using probabilitie
, and to require 
dell1onstl'ation of au orator. Each man judges skill- 
fully in those things about ,vhich he is well-inforu1ed; 
it is of these that he is a good judge; viz. he, in each 
subject-Jnattpr, i
 a judge, who is well-educated in that 
subject-n1atter, and he is in an absolute sense a judge, 
'who is in all of thCll1 ,ve1J-eJucated." Again : "Young 
men come to be matheluaticians and the like, but they 
cannot possess practical judgment; for this talent is 
enlployed upon individual facts, and these are learned 
only by experience; and a youth has not eÀperience, 
for experience is only gained by a course of years. 
And so, again, it would appear that a boy mny be a 
Inathematician, but not a philosopher, or learned in 
ph
"sics, and for this rea
on,-because the one study 
deals "ith abstractions, while the other studies gain 
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thpÍr principles fL'om experience, and in the latter sub- 
jects youths do not give assent, but make assertions, 
but in the former they know what it is that they are 
handling." 
rrhese words of a heathen philosopher, laying down 
broad principles about all knowledge, express a general 
rule, which in Scripture is applied authoritatively to the 
case of revpaled kno,vleùge in particular ;-and that not 
once or tw'ice only, but continually, as is notorious. 
For instance :-" I have understood," says the P:salmist, 
" more than all my teachers, because Thy testilnonies 
are my llipditation." And so our Lord: "He that 
hath ear::;, let him hear." " If any nlan ,vill do His 
,viII, he shall know of the doctrine." And" He that 
is of God, lwareth the words of God." Thus too the 
Angels at the X ativity announce" Peace to Ulen of 
good wil1." And ,ve read in the Acts of the Apostles 
of "Lydia, ,"/hose heat't the Lord opened to attend 
to those things \vhich were said by Panl." And 
,ve are told on another occasion, that "as many as 
,,'ere ordained," or disposed by God, "to life everlast- 
ing, believed." And St. John tells us, "He that 
knoweth God, heareth us j he that is not of God, 
heareth us not; by this ,ve know the spirit of truth: 
and the spirit of error." 


1. 


}{elying then on these authorities, human and Divine, 
I have no scruple in beginuing the review I shall take 
of Christìanity by professing to consult for those only 
whose minds are properly prepared for it; and by being 
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prepared, I mean to denote those who are imbued with 
the religious opinions and sentiments ,vhich I have 
identified ,vith Xatural lte]igion. I do not address 
myself to tho
c, ,vho in llloral evil and physical see 
nothing Inore than ilnperfectiJns of a parallel nature; 
who consider that the difference ill gravity between 
the t\\.o i
 one of degree only, not of kind ; that moral 
evil is lnerl.ly the off:-;pring of phy
ical, and that. as we 
relnovc the latter so ,ye inevita,bly renlove the furnler ; 
that there is a progress of the hunw.n race which tends 
to the annihilation of Inoral evil; that knowleùge is 
virtue, anù vice is ignorance; that sin is a bugbear, 
Dot 3. reality; that the Creator does not punish eÀcept 
in the sense of correcting; that vengeance in Him 
would of neces;:,ity be villdictivel1e
s; that all that we 
kno,v of Him, be it much or little, is through the laws 
of nature; that miracles are ilnpossible; that prayer to 
IIim is a superstition; that the fear of IIim is unmanly; 
that sorrow for sin is slavish and abject; that the only 
intelligible 'worship of IIÏIn is to act well our part in 
the world, and the ouly sensible repèntance to do 
better in future; that if we do our duties in this life, 
we may take our chance for the next; and that it is of 
no use perplexing our minds about the future state, 
for it is all a matter ot guess. These opinions charac- 
terize a civilized age; and if I say that I will not 
argne about Christianity with 111en who hold them, I 
do so, not as clailning any right to be inlpatient or 
perelnptory with anyone, but because it is. plainly 
absurJ to attelnpt to prove a second proposition to 
those who do not admit the first. 
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UnlO then tha.t the above systenl of opinion i::) 
simply fal
e, inaslnuch as it contradict::; the primary 
teachings of nature in the human race, wherever a 
religion is found and its \vorkings can be ascertained. 
I assume the presence of God in our conscience, and the 
univert;al experienco, as keen as our expprience of bodily 
pain, of what we call a sense of sin 01" guilt. This 
sense of sin, as of something not only evil in itself, but 
an affront to the gooJ God, is chiefly felt as regards one 
or other of three violations of His law. He Himself 
is Sanctity, Truth, and Love; and the three offence!-;. 
ligainstllis 
Iajesty are impurity, inveracity, and cruelty 
All men are not distressed at these offences alikè; but 
the piercing pain and sharp remor:5e which one or other 
inflicts upon the Inind, till habituated to thein, bring-::; 
honle to it the notion of what sin is, and is the vivid 
type and representative of its intrinsic hatefulness. 
Starting from these elemen ts, we Inay deternline with- 
out difficulty the class of sentiments, intellect,ual and 
rnoral, which constitute the formal prepal'atioll for enter- 
ing upon what are called the Evidence:5 of Christiauity. 
These eviùence
, then, presuppose a belief and perception 
of the Divine Presence, a recognition of His attributes 
Rnn an ad miratioll of llis Person vieweJ under them; a 
conviction of the worth of the sonl and of the reality 
and Iuomentousnes
 of the unseen wOl'lLl, an undel'stand- 
ing that, in proportion as we partake in our own persons 
of the attributes which \ve adlnire in Hiln, we are dear to 
IIim j a consciousness on the contrary t,hat we are far from 
exemplifying them, a consequent insight into our guilt 
H.lld misery, an eager ht,pP of reconciliation to Ifin1, a. 
E C 
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,desire to kno\v <Lnd to Jove IIiln, and a sensitive looking- 
out in nIl that happens, whether in the course of nature 
Dr of hUln:1n life, fOI' tokens, if such there be, of His 
IJl
sto,\"inp" on us what \ve so greatly need. rrhe::;e are 
specimens of the Htate of lllind for ,vhich I stipulate in 
those who would inquire into the truth of Christianity; 
.anù IOY warrant for so definite a stipulation lies in the 
tpfiching, as I have described it, of conscience ana the 
moral 
ensc, in the testill10ny of thosp religious rites 
,,
hich have ever pl'cyailed in an part
 of the ,vorld, 
and in the character and conùuct of tho
e ,vho have 
commonly been selected by the popular instinct as the 
.special favourites of IIeaven. 


i. 


I have ap}Jealed to the popular ideas on the subj ect 
of religion, and to tbe objects of popular admiration 
.3,!1d praise, as illustrating my account of the prepara- 
{,ion of mind \vhich is necessary for the inquirer into 
Christianity. IIere an obvious objection occurs, in 
noticing \vhich I shall be advanced one st
'p farther in 
the work which I have undertaken. 
It may be urg. -J, then, that 110 appeal "rill avail me, 
which is Inade to religions so notoriously inlllioral as 
those of paganisln; nor indeed can it be Inade withou t 
..an explanation. Certainly, as regar<1s ethical teaching, 
various religions, which have been popular in the world, 
llave not supplied any; and in the corrupt state in which 
they appear in history, they are little better than 
chools 
of iU1posture, cruelty, and impurity. Their objects of 
worßhip were lull11ol'al us .well as false, and their founders 
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and heroes have been in keeping wit.h their gods. 'fhis 
is undeniable, but it does not destroy the use that may 
be made of their testimony. There is a better side of 
their teaching; purity has often been held in reverence, 
if not practised; ascetics have been in honour; hospi- 
tality has been a sacred duty; and dishonesty and 
injustice have been under a ban. Here then, as 
before, I take our natural perception of right and 
,vrong as the standard for determining the charact.er- 
istics of Natural Religion, and I use the religious rites 
and traditions which are actually found in the world, 
only so far as they agree wi th our moral sense. 
This leads me to lay down the general principle, \vhich 
I have aU along implied :-that no religion is from God 
\vhich contradicts our sense of right and wrong. Doubt- 
less; but at the same time ,ve ought to be quite sure 
that, in a partic
lar case which is before us, we have 
satisfactorily ascertained what the dicates of our moral 
nature are, and that we apply them rightly, and whether 
the applying them or not comes into question at all. 
The precepts of a religion certainly Juay be absolutely 
immoral; a religion which sin1ply commanded us to lie, 
or to have a community ofwi\ es, would ,ipso facto forfeit 
all claim to a divine origin. Jupiter and 
 eptulle, as 
represented in the classical mythology, are evil spirits, 
and nothing can make thenl otherwise. And I should 
in like manner repudiate a theology which taught that 
meu were created in order to be wicked and wret;ched. 
I alluùedjust now to those who consider the doctrine 
of retributive punishment, or of divine vengeance, to be 
incompatible" ith the true religion; but I do not 

e 
E e 2 
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how they can maintain their ground. In orJer to do 
so, they have first to prove that an act of vengeauce 
Inust, as such, be a sin in our own instance; but even 
this is far from clear. Anger and indignation against 
crueltyaud injustice, resentment of injuries, desire that 
the false, the ungraleful, and the depraved should meet 
with punishment, these, if not in thelnsel ves virtuous 
feelings, are at least not vicious; but, first from the cer- 
tainty that, if habitual, it 'v ill rnn into excess and becolne 
sin, anù next because the office of punishluent has not 
been cOIllmitted to us, and fûrther because it is a feeling 
unsuital)le to those' ,vho are theillselves so laJen ,vith iln- 
perfection and guilt, therefore vengeance, in itself allow- 
able, is forbidùell to us. Thesp exceptions do not hold 
in the case of 3 perfect being, aud certainly not in the 
instance of the Supreme Judge. l\Ioreover, we see that 
even men 011 earth have different duties, according to 
their personal qualifications and their positions in thE" 
cOIDlnunity. The rule of n10rals is the 
ame for all; and 
yet, notwith
tanc1ing, what is right in one is not neces- 
sarily right in another. What would be a crime in a 
private man to do, is a crime in a magistrate not to 
have done: still wider iC3 the difference between Inan 
and Ilis l\Iaker. Nor must it be forgotten, that, as I 
have observed above, retributive justice is the very 
attribute under which God is priuwrily brought before 
us in the teachings of our natural conscience. 
AnJ further, ,ve cannot determine the character of 
particula.r actions, till we have the 'v hole case before us 
out of which they arise; unless, indeed, they are in 
themselves distinctively vicious. "r e all feel the force 
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of the maxim, " Audi alteram partem." It is difficult 
to trace the path anù to determine the scope of Divine 
Providence. vVe read of a day when the Almighty \vill 
condescend to place His actions in their completeness 
before His creatures, and" will overcome when He is 
judged." If, till then, we feel it to be a duty to suspend 
our judgment concerning certain of His actions or pre.. 
cepts, we do no more than what we do every day in the 
Ca
e of an earthly friend or enemy, whose conduct in 
some point requires explanation. It surely is not too 
much to expect of us that we should act with parallel 
caution, and be "memores conditionis nostræ" as regards 
the acts of our Creator. There is a poenl of Parnell's 
which strikingly brings home to us how differently the 
divine appointInents will look in the light of day, from 
what they appear to be in our present twilight. An 
Angel, in disguise of a man, steals a golden cup, 
strangles an infant, and throws a guide into the strealn, 
and then explains to his horrified companion, that acts 
which would be enormities in man, are in him, as 
God's minister, deeds of merciful correction or of 
retribution. 

I oreover, when we are about to pass judgment on the 
dealings of Providence "Tith other men, we shall do \vell 
to consider first His dealings with ourselves. 'Ve can- 
not know about others, about ourselves ,ve do know 
something; and ,ve know that He has ever been good 
to us, and Dot severe. Is it not wise to argue fi'om what 
w"e aClually know to what "
e do not kuo\v? ] t Inay 
turn out in the day of account, that unforgiven bouIs, 
while charging His laws with injustice in the case of 
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others, may he unable to find fault with l-lis dealings 
severally towards thelnselyes. 
As to those various religions which, together with 
Christianity, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
here again we ought, before "
e judge, to understanù, not 
- 
only the ,vhole state of the case, but what is Ineant by 
the doctrine itself. Eternity, or endlessness, is in itself 
mainly a negative idea, though the idea of suffering is 
positive. Its fearful force, as an elclnent of futuro 
punishment, lies in "That it excludes; it 11leanS never 
any chango of state, no annihi1ation or restoration; 
but ,,-hat, consit1ered po!'itively, it adds to sufferÌHg, 
,v(\ do not kno,v. For ,,,hat we know, the suffering 
of one mOlnent n1ay in itself have no bearing, or but 
:1 partial bearing, on the suffering of the next; and 
thus, as far as it::; intensity is concerned, it nlny vary 
with every lost soul. 'J.1his may be so, unless we aSSUllle 
that the suffering is necessarily attended by a con- 
scionsnpss of duration and succession, by a present ima- 
gination of its past and its future, by a sustained po,ver 
of realizing its continuity.3 As I have air'eady said, the 
great mystery is,notthat evil bas no end, but that it bad 
a beginning. But I suùmit the ","hole subject to the 
Theological School. 


3. 


One of the most important effects of N atllral ReligioD 
on the n1Înd, in preparation for l{,evealed, is the antici- 


I "De hac damnatorum 
a1tem hominum respiratione J nihil adhuc certi 
decretum est ab Ecclesiâ Catholicà : 
t p:'optprea non temcrè, t:lnquam 
absurùa, sit explodpnda sanctissimorum Patrum bæc opinio: quamvis à 
communi sensu Cut}lolicorum hoc tempore sit aliella."-Pctuyius de 
Angel is, fin. ride 1\otc III. 
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pation which it crl'ates, that u, Revelation win be givpn. 
That earnest desire of it, which religious minds cherish, 
lead8 the" ay to the expectation of it. Those who know 
nothing of the wounds of the soul, are not led to deal 
\yith the question, or to consider its circnlllstanees ; but 
when our attention is roused, then the Blore steadily we 
ùwell upon it, the 11101'8 probable does it seenl that a 
revelation has been or ,vill be given to us. This pre- 

elltÏ1nent is founded on our sense, on the one hand, of 
the infinite goodness of God, and, on the other, of our 
own extrelne misery and need-two doctrines which 
:::1'e the prÏ1nary constituents of Natural Religion. It is 
difficult to put a limit to the legitimate force of this 
antecedent probability. Some minds ,vil1 feel it to be 
so po"rerful, as to recognize in it almost a proof, without 
diL"ect evidence, of the divinity of a religion claiming to 
be the truc.
, supposing its history and doctrine are free 
from positive objection, and there be no rivall'eligion 
with plausible claÌ1ns of its own. Nor ought this trust 
ill a presulnption to seem prepostel'ous to those ,vho are 
so coufiden t, on à priori grounds, that the moon is inha- 
bited by rational beings, and that the course of nature is 
never cros
ed by miraculous agency. Any how, very 
little positive evidence seems to be necessary, when the 
mind is penetrated by the strong anticipation which I 
am supposing. It was this instinctive apprehension, as 
"e may conj ectnre, which carried on Diollysius and 
Dalnaris at ...:\..thens to a belief in Chri
tin.llity, though 
St. Paul (lid no miracle there, and only asserted the 
doctrines of the Divine Unity, the Resurrection, and the 
universal judgment. while" on the other hand, it had had 
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no tendency tú attach then1 to any of tbe ll1ytbological 
rites in w'hich the place abounded. 
IIere my nlethod of argument differs from that adopted 
by Paley in his Evidences of Christianity. This clear- 
headed and almost mathematical reasoner postulates, 
for his proof of its m1racles, only thus much, that, under 
the circumstances of the case, a revelation is not impro- 
bable. He says, cc \\T 0 Jù not assume the attributes of 
the Deity, or the existence of a future state." "It is 
not neces
ar'y for our purpose that these propositions 
(viz. that a future existence should be destined by God 
for llis hUlnan creation, and that, being so de
tined, U e 
should have acquainted them with it,) be capable or 
proof, or even that, by arguments dra,vn fron1 the light 
Qf nature, they can be made out as probable; it i
 
enough that we are able to say of them, that they are 
not so violently improbable, so contradictory to ""hat 
,ve already believe of the Divine power and character, 
that [they] ought to be rejected at first sight, find to be 
rejected by \vhatever strength or complication of eyi- 
deuce they b
 attested." He has such confidence in 
the strength of the testinlony w'hich he can produce in 
favour of tbe Cbri
tiall ruiracles, that he onlv asks to 
.. 
be allowed to bring it into court. 
I confess to much suspicion of legal proceedings anù 
]e
al argurnents, when used in qne
tiollS ,vhether of 
history or of philosophy. Rules of court are dictated by 
,vhat is expedient on the whole and in the long rUIl; bu 
they incur the risk of being unjust to tlIp claim
 of par- 
ticular cases. 'Yhy all1 I to begin with taking up a 
position not lilY OWll, and uncJotbing my mind of that 
large outfit of existing thoughts, principles, liking:5, 
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òesires, and hopes, which make Ine what I alu? If I 
anI a
ked to use Paley's argument for my o\vn conver- 
sion, I say plainly I do not want to be converted by a 
Sluart syllogism;4 if I am asked to convert others by 
it, I say plainly I do not care to overcorne their rea
on 
'without touching their hearts. I wish to ùeal, not 
with controversialists, but with inquirers. 
I think Paley's arguulent clear, clever, and power- 
ful; and there is something which looks like charity 
in going out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pelling men to come in; but in this matter some eXf\r- 
tiOll on the part of the persons whom I am to convert 
is a condition of a true conversion. 
hey ,vho have 
no religious earnestness are at the nlercy" day by day, 
of some new arglllUent or fact, which may overtake 
them, in favour of one conclusion or the other. And 
hO\1 after all, is a man better for Christianity, who 
bas never felt the need of it or the desire? On the 
other hand, if he has longed for a revelation to en- 
lighten him and to cleanse his heart, why may he not 
use, in his inquiries after it, th;tt just and reasonable 
anticipation of its probability, which such longing has 
opened the ,yay to his entertaining? 
:ßlen are too wel] inclined to sit at home, instead of 
stirring them
elves to inquire ,vhether a revelation bas 
be('n given; theyexpe.ct its evidences to come to thea1 
without their trouble; they act, not as suppliants, but 
as judges.& :ßfodes.of argument such as Paley's, en- 
courage this state of mind; they aIlo\v men to forget 
that revelation is a boon, not a debt on the part of tbe 


4 Vide sUI ra, }1. 302. 
I ride the author's Occasional 
ermons. No.5. 
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Gi ver; they trent it as a Inere hi:::;ìorical phenomenon. 
If I was tolù that some great Ulan, a foreigner, ,,-horn 1 
did not kno\v, had come into tOWll, and was Oll his ,vay 
to call on me, and to go over IllY house, I should send. 
to ascertain the faGt, and meanwhile should do IllY best 
to put nlY house into a condition to receive hitn. lie 
would not be pleased if I left the matter to take its 
chance, and went on the maxim that seping was believ- 
ing. Like this is the conduct of those l\
bo resolye to 
treat the Ahllighty with di
pnssionatelless, a judicia} 
teillper, cle
trhL'adeùness, and candour. It is the way 
with some IlJen, (surély not a good wa)r,) to say, that 
,vithout these lawyerlike qualifications conversion is 
imIllorn1. It is their "pay, a 111isel'able way, to pronouncp 
that thero is 110 religious Jove of truth where there is 
fear of en'or. On th
 contrary, I would maintain that 
th
 fear of error is sirnply necessary to the genuine love 
of truth. No inquiry con1es to good which is not con- 
Jucted under a deep sen
e of responsibilit.y, and of the 
issues depending upon its determination. Even the 
ordinary Inatter
 of life are an exercise of conscien- 
tiousness; and where c011science is, fear must be. So 
luuch is this acknowleclgedjust nnw, that there is almost 
an fltl'ectation, in popular literature, in the case of criti- 
ci\'lns on the fine arts, on poetry, and music, of insist- 
ing upon conscientiousness in writing, painting, or 
singing; and that earnestness and simplicity of mind, 
which 11lakes men fear to go wrong in these minor 
matters, has surely a place in the nlost serious of all 
undertakiugs. 
It is on these grounds that, in considering Christianity, 
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I st'trt ,,'ith conditions different from Pa.ley's; not, 
ho'wever, as under\-aluillg the force anù tho serviceable- 
ne
s of his argulnellt, but as preferring inquiry to 
disputation in a que::;tion about truth. 


4. 


'rhere is anotl1er point on which my basis of argument 
(Eifel's frOlll PaleY'$. lIe argues on the principle that the 
credentials, which ascertain for usa message from above, 
are necessarily in t.heir nature n1Ïraculous; nor have I 
any thought of venturing to say otherwise. In fact, all 
professed revelations have been attended, in one shape or 
another, with the profession of miracles; and we know 
how ùirect and unequivocal are the miracles of both the 
Jewish Covenant and of our own. However, my object 
here is to assume as litt1e as possible as regards facts, and 
to d,vell only on what is patent and notorious; and there- 
fore I ,vill only insist on those coincidences anti their 
cUl11ulations, which, though llot in themselves miracu- 
lous, do irresistibly force upon us, almost Ly the law of 
our nature, the presence of tbe extraordinary agency of 
IIill1 ,,-hose being we already acknowledge. 
rhough 
coincidences rise out of a combination of general laws, 
there is no la,v of those coincidence
 ,6 they have a cha- 
racter of thcir o,vn, and seem left by Providence in IIis 
own hands, as the channel by which, inscrutable to us, 
lIe may make known to us His will. 
For instance, if I am a believer in a God of Truth 
anù 
\.vèlJger uL dishonesty, and know for certaiu thar a 


· Vide 8upra, p. 84. 
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market-woman, after caning on Him to strike her dead 
if she had in her possession a piece of money not her
, 
did fall down dead on the spot, and that. the money was 
found in her hand, how can I call this a blind coinci- 
dence, and not discern in it an act of Providence over 
. 
and above its geuerallaws? So, certainly, thought the 
inhabitants of an English town, when they erected a 
pillar as a record of such an event at the place where 
it occurred. And if a Pope excommunicates a great 
conqueror; and he, on hearing the threat, says to one of 
his friends, 'c Does he think the world has gone back a 
thousand years? does he suppose the arms will fall from 
the hands of my soldiers?" and within two years, on the 
retreat over the snows of Russia, as two conteluporary 
historians relate, "famine and cold tore their arms from 
the grasp of the soldiers," ,( they fell froTn the hands of 
the bravest and most robust," and "destitute of the 
po\ver of raising them from the ground, the soldiers left 
then1 in the snow;" is not this too, though no miracle, 
a coincidence so special, as rightly to be called a Divine 
judgment? So thinks Alison, who avo,vs \vith religious 
honesty, that" there is something in these marvellous 
coincidences beyond the operation of chance, and which 
even a Protestant historian feels himself bound to mark 
for the observation of future years." 7 And so, too, of a 
cumulation of coincidences, separately less striking; 
when Spelman sets about establishing the fact of the ill- 
fortune which in many instances has followed upon acts 
of sacrilege among us, then, even though in many in- 
stances it has not followed, and in many instances he 


7 Histor.v. vol. viii. 
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exaggerates, still thpre n1ay be a large resiùuum of cases 
which cannot be properly resolved into the mere 
accident of concurrent causes, Lut lllust in rea
ün be 
considered the ,yarning voice '- f God. So, at least, 
thought GiLson, Bishop of L\Jndon, when he wrote
 
"3Iany of the instances, and those too well-attested, 
arc so terrible in the event, and in the circumstances 
so surprising, t.hat no con
idering person can well pass 
them over." 
I think, then, that the circumstances under which 
:t professed revelation comes to u
, may be such as to 
Ï1npress both onr reason and our imagination \vith a 
sense of its truth, even though no appeal be made to 
strictly miraculous intervention-in saying which I do 
Hot mean of course to imply that those circumstances,. 
when traced back to their first origins, are not the 
outcome of such intervention, but that the miraculous 
intervention addresses us at this day in the guise of 
"those circumstances; that is, of coincidences, which are 
indications, to the illative sense of those who believe in 
a :11 ora 1 Governor, of His immediate Presence, especially 
to those who in addition hold with me the strong 
antecedent probability that, in Iris mercy, lIe ,vill thus 
supernaturally presellt Himself to our apprehension. 


5. 


:Now as to the fact.; lIas what is so probahle in 
anticipation actually been granted to us, or have we 
still to look out for it? It is very plain, supposing it 
has been granted, ,vhich alnong all the religions of the 
world Callies frou1 Gud: and if it is 110t tbat, a revela- 
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tion is not yet given, and we Illust look forward to tho 
future. There is only one Religion in the ,vorld which 
tends to fulfil the a
pirations, needs, and foreshado,viugs 
of natural faith and devotion. It nlilY' be said, perhaps, 
that, educated in Christianity, r merely judge of it by 
its o,vn principles t but this is not the fact. For, in 
the :first placc, I have taken my idea of what a. revelation 
lllUSt be, in good measnre, from the actual religions of 
the world; and as to its ethics, the ideas with which I 
COllle to it are derived not simply fl'on1 the Gospel, but 
prior to it fron1 heathen moralists, ,vhom Fathers of tbe 
Church and Ecclesiastical ,vriters have imitated. or 
sanctioned j and d::J to the intellectual position from 
\vhich I have contemplated the subject, Aristotle has 
becn lIlY n1aster. Be:-:ides, I do not here single ont 
Cht'Ístiallity ,vith reference 
imply to its particular 
doctrines or precepts, but for a reason ,vhich is on the 
s3rfaco of its history. It alone has a definite Ine
sage 
addressed to all mankinJ. As far as I know, the 
religion of 
Iahomet has brought into the world no nl'W 
doctrine whatever, except, indeed, that of its own divine 
origin; and the character of its teaching is too exact a 
reflection of the race, time, place, and clinlate in which 
it arose, to adnlit of its becon1ing universal. The same 
dependence on external circumstances is characteristic, 
so far as I kno\v, of the religions of the far East; nor 
am I sure of any definite message froln God to man 
,vhich they convey and protect, though they lnay have 
sacrcd books. Christianity, on the other hand, is in its 
idea an announcement, a preaching i it is the deposi- 
tory of truths beyond human discoverJ", 1l10nlentoÐs, 
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practical, nlailltained one and the sanle in substance in 
every age from its fir
t, and adùres::;ed to all Inankinù. 
And it has actu
i,lly been embraced and is found in all 
parts of the ,vorld, in all climates, among all races. in 
all ranks of society, under every degree of civilization, 
from barbarism to the highest cultivation of mind. 
Coming to set right and to govern the world, it has 
ever been, as it ought to be, in conflict with large 
masses of men, ,vith the civil power, with physical 
force, with adverse philosophies; it has had successes, 
it has had reverses; but it has had a grand history, 
and has effected great things, and is as vigorous in its 
age as in its youth. In all these respects it has a dis- 
tinction in the ,vorld and a pre-eminence of its own; it 
bas upon it lJrinuî fat'ie signs of divinity; I do not 
kno,v what can be aJ.vanced by rival religions to match 
prerogatives so special; so that I feel myself justified 
in saying either Christianity is from God, or a revela- 
tion bas not yet been given to us. 
It win not surely be objected, as a point in favour 
of sonle of the Oriental religions, tbat they are older 
than Christianity by SaIne centuries; yet, should it be 
so saiù, it l11USt be recollected that Christianity is only 
the continuation and conclusion of what professes to 
be an earlier revelation, ,vhich m'1Y be traced back 
into prehistoric titHeS, till it is lost in the da rkness 
that hangs over theine 11s far as we know, there never 
"as a time when that revelation was 110t,-a revelation 
continuous and systematic, with distinct representa- 
tives and an orderly succession. And this, I suppose, is 
far more than ca.n be saiJ for the religions of the East. 
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6. 


n erp, thPll, I am brought to tlle consideration of the 
IIebl't'w nation and the 
lo
aic religion, as the first step 
in the l1irpct evidence for Christianity. 
The J cws are one of the few Oriental nations ,vho are 
known in history as a people of progress, and their 
line of progr'e
s is thp development of religious truth. 
III that their own line they stand by thelnselves among 
all the p0pulations, not only of the East, but of the 
\Vest. 'fheir country may 1e called the classical hOlue 
of the religious principle, as Greece is the home of 
intellectual power, and Home that of political and prac- 
tical wisdom. Theisrn is their life; it is emphatically 
their natural religion, for they never were ,vithout it, 
and wpre made a people by means of it. 'fhis is a 
phennmenon singular and solitary in history, and 
us: 
have a meaning. If there be a God and Providence, 
it must come fron1 I-lim, ,vhether imtnediately or indi- 
rectly; and the people themselves have ever maintained 
tbat it has been His direct 'york, and has been recog- 
nized by llim as such. 'Ve are apt to treat pretences 
to a diviue nlis
ion 01 to supernatural powers as of 
frequE'nt OCCllITPllCP, and on that score to dislniss them 
frorn our thoughrs; but ''"e cannot so deal with J udai:5ul. 
"\Vhen mankind had universally denied the first lesson 
of their conscienco by lapsing into polytheism, is iti 
a thing of slight n10lnent that there was just one excep- 
tion to the rule, that there was just one people who, first 
by their rulers and priests, and afterwards by their o'wn 
unanimous zeal, professeù.. as their distinguishing doc. 
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trine.. tl1c Divine Unity and Government of the world, 
and that, moreover" not only as a natural truth, but as 
revealed to them by that God Himself of whom they 
8poke,-w ho so embodied it in their national polity" that 
a Theocracy was the only name by ,vhich it could be 
called? It was a people founded and set up in Theisul, 
kept together by Theism" anù maintaining Theism for a 
period from first to last of 2000 years, till the dissoìution 
of their body politic; and they have maintained it since 
in their state of exile and wandering for 2000 years 
more. They begin with the beginning of history, and 
the preaching of this august dogma begins with thern. 
They arp its ,vitllesses and confessors, even to torture 
and death; on it and its revelation are moulded theÏ1- 
laws and government; on this their politics, philosophy, 
and literature are founded; of this truth their poetry is 
the voice, pouring itself out in devotional compositions 
'which Christianity" through all its many countries and 
ages, has been unable to rival; on this aboriginal truth: 
as tÏIne goes on, prophet after prophet bases his further 
revelatl(,ns, with a sustained reference to a time ,vhen: 
according to the secret counsels of its Divine Object aud 
Author, it is to receive completion and perfection,-till 
at length that time comes. 
The last age of their history is u3 strange as their 
first. 'Yhell tbat time of destined blessing came, 
which they had so accurately marked out" and were so 
carefully 'waiting for-H. time which found them, in 
fact, more zealous for their Law, and for the dogma it 
en
hrinell, than they ever had been before-then, 
instead of any fiual Ju.vour coming on them from above, 
.r f 
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they fcï1 under the power of their enetnies., and were 
overt hrown, their holy cit)' razed to the ground z their 
polity destroyed, and the rernnant of their people 
cast off to wander far and away through every land 
except their own, as we find theJ1l at this day; lasting 
on, century after "century, not absorbed in other 
populations, not annihilated, as likely to last on, as 
unlikely to be restored, as far as out\vard appearances 
go) DOW as a thousand years ago. "\Vhat nation has 
so grand, so rOluantic, so terrible a history? Does it 
not fulfil the idea of, what the nation calls itself, a 
chosen people, chosen for good and evil? Is it not an 
cxh ibition in a course of history of that primary de- 
claration of conscience, as I have been <1eterrnining it, 
"\Yith the upright Thou shalt be upright, and ,vith 
the froward Thou shalt be froward "? It. must Ilave 
a ll1f>aning. if there is a, God. "r e know ,vhat was 
their ","itnes!::) of old time; what is their wit.ness now? 
"
hy, I 
ay, was it that, after so mell10rable a carepr, 
w hen their sins and sufferingH "erp now to ('orne to aD 
end, ,vhen they w
re looking out for a deliverance and 
a Deliverér, suddenly all was reversed for once and for 
all? 'fhev ,vere the favoured servants of God, and 
yet a peculiar reproach and Dote of infamy is affixed 
to their name. It was their belief that His protection 
was unchangeable, and that their Law would last for 
ever ;-it ,,-as their consolation to be taught by 3n un- 
interrupted tradition, that it could not die, except by 
changing into a new self, more wonderful than it was 
b
fore ;-it was their faithful expectation tha.t 8 
prowised KiDg wa.s coming, the 
Ie
siah, who would 
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extend the sway of Israel over all people ;-it ,vas a 
condition of their covenant" that, as a re,vard to 
Abrahaln, their first father, the day at length should 
dawn when the gates of their narrow land should open, 
and they sbould pour out for the conquest and occupa- 
tion of the ,vbole earth j-and, I repeat, when the day 
canle, they did go forth, and they did spread into all 
lands, but as hopeless exiles, as eternal wanderers. 
Are we to say that this failure is a proof tbat, after all" 
there was nothing providential in their history? POI' 
myself, I do not see how a second portent obliterates a 
first; and, in truth, their own testimony and their own 
sacred books carry us on towards a better solution of the 
difficu1ty. I have said they were in God's favour under 
a covenant,-perhaps they did not fulfil the conditions 
of it. This indeed seems to be their own account of 
the matter, though it is not clear what their breach of 
engagement was. And that in some way they did sin, 
whatever their sin ,vas" is corroborated by the well- 
known chapter in the Book of Deuteronolny, \vhich so 
strikingly anticipates the nature of their punishment. 
That passage" translated into Greek as Inany as 350 
years before the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, has on it 
the marks of a wonderful prophecy; but I an1 not now 
referring to it as such, but merely 
s an indication that 
the disappointment, which actually overtook them at the 
Christian era, ,vas not necessarily out of keeping with 
the original divine purpose, or again with the old pro- 
lnise made to then1, and their confident expectation of 
its fulfilment. Their national ruin, which ('ame instead 
of aggrandizement, is described in that book, in spite 
F f2 
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of all promises, with an emphasis and minuteness which 
prove th'1t it ,vas contemplated long before, at least as 
a po
::;ible i
sue of tbe fortunes of Israel. An10ng other 
inflictions which should befall the guilty people, it ,vas 
told them tbat they should faU do,vn before their ene- 
mies, and should bQ sc
ttered throughout aU the king- 
doms of the earth; that they never should bave quiet 
in those nations, or have rest for the sole of their foot; 
that they were to have a fearful heart and languishing 
eyes, and a soul consumed with heaviness; that they 
were to suffer \vrong, and to be crushed at all times, 
and to be astonished at the terror of their lot; that their 
sons and daughters were to be given to another people, 
and they were to look and to sicken aU the day, and 
their life was ever to hang in doubt before them, and 
fear to haunt them day and night; that they should 
be a proverb and a by-word of all people alnong ,vho1l1 
they were brought; and that curses were to COUle on 
then), and to be signs and wonders on them and their 
seed for ever. Such are sonle portions, and not the 
most terrible, of this extended anathema; and its par- 
tial accomplishment at an earlier date of their history 
,vas a ,yarning to tbem, \vhen the destined time dre\v 
near, tllat, however great the promises made to them 
might be, those promises ,vere dependent on the terms 
of tho covenant which stood between them and their 

laker, and that, as they had turned to curses at that 
former tillIe, so they might turn to curses again. 
This grand drama, so in1pressed with the characters 
or sup
rnatural agency, concerns us here only in its 
hearing upon the evidence for the divine origin of 
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Christianity; and it is at this point that Christianity 
comes upon the historical scene. It is a notorious faci 
that it issued froIn the Jewish land J.,nd people; and 
had It no other than this historical connexion ,vith 
Judaism, it would have some share in the prestige of 
its original home. But it claims to be far more than 
this; it professes to be the actual completion of the 
Mosaic Law, the promised means of deliverance and 
triu,uph to the nation, which that nation itself, as I 
have said, has since considered to be, on account of 
some sin or other, withheld or forfeited. It professes 
to be, not the casual, but the legitimate offspring, heir, 
and successor of the Mosaic covenant, or rather to be 
Judaism itself, developed and transformed. Of course 
it has to prove its claim, as well as to prefer it; but if 
it succeeds in doing so, then all those tokens of the 
Divine Presence, which distinguish the Jewish history, 
at once belong to it, and are a portion of its creden- 
tials. 
And at least the primâ facie view of its relations 
towards J uùaiSlll is in favour of these pretensions. It 
is an historical fact, that, at the yery time that the Jews 
committed their unpardonable sin, whatever it was, and 
were driven out from their home to wander over the 
earth, their Christian brethren, born" of the same stock, 
and equally citizens of Jerusalem, did also issue forth 
from the same home, but in order to subð 'J.e that same 
earth an(: make it their own; that is, they undertook 
the very ,york \vhich, according to the promise, their 
nation actually ,vas ordained to execute; and, with a 
method of their own indeed, dond ,vith a new end, and 
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only s10,,,ly and painfully, but still really and tho- 
roughly, they did it. And since that time the two 
children of the promise have ever been found together 
-of the prornise forfeited and tbe promise fulfilled; and 
whereas the Christian bas been in high place, so the 
.. 
Jew ha
 been degraded and despised-the one has 
been " the head," and the other" the tail ;" so that, to 
go no farther, the fact that Christianity actually has 
done w 11 at Judaism was to have done, decides the con- 
troversy, by the logic of facts, in favour of Christianity. 
The prophecies announced that the 
Iessiah was to 
come at a definite time and place; Christians point to 
Him ns coming then and there, as announced; they 
are not 111ct by any counter claim or rival claimant on 
the part of the Jews, only by their assertion that He 
did not come at all, though up to the event they had 
said He was then and there coming. Further, Christi- 
anity clea.rs up thp mystery which hangs over Judaism, 
accounting fully for the punishrnent of the people, by 
specifying their sin, their heinous sin. If, instead of 
hailing their own 1tlessiab, they crucified Hirn, then 
the strange scourge which has pursued them after the 
deed, and the energetic ,vording of the curse before it, 
are eXplained by the very strangeness of their guilt j- 
or rather, their sin is theÜ' punishment; for in reject- 
ing their Diyine King, they ipso facto lost the living 
principle and tie of their n'1tionality. l\Ioreover, we 
see what led them into error; they thought a triun1ph 
and an empire ','cre to be given to then1 at once, ,vhich 
,vere given indeed eventually, but by the slow and 
gradual growth of InallY centuries and a long \\ arfare. 
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On the whole, then, I observe, on the one hand, that, 
Judaism having been the channel of re!igious traditions 
,vhich are lost in the depth of their antiquity, of course 
it is a great point for Christianity to succeed in proving 
that it is the legitimate heir to that former religion. 
Nor is it, on the othel", of less importance to the Rig- 
nificance of those early traditions to be able to deter- 
lnine that they were not lost together with their 
original store-house, but were transferred, on the 
failure of Judaism, to the custody of the Christian 
Chul'ch. And this apparent correspondence between 
the t,vo is in itself a presumption for such correspon- 
dence being real. N ext, I observe, that if the history 
of J udai:5nl i:3 so \yonderful as to suggest the presence 
of SOlne special divine agency in its appointnlents and 
fortunes, still more wonderful and divine is the history 
of Christianity; and again it is more wonderful still, 
that two such wonderful creations should span almost 
the whole course of ages, during which nations and 
states have been in existence, and should constitute a 
professed system of continued intercourse between 
earth and heaven froIn first to last arnid all the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs. 'fhis phenon1enon again 
carries on its face, to those \vho believe in a God, the 
probability that it has that divine origin \vhich it pro- 
fesses to have; and, (when viewed in the light of the 
strong presulnption which I have insisted on, that in 
God's mercy a. rpve]ation from lIilu will be granted to 
us, and of the contrast presented by other religions, 
no one of which professes to be a, revelation direct, 
definite, and integral as this is,)-this phenomenon, r 
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say, of cumulative marvels raises that probability, both 
for Judaism anù Christianity, in religious minds, almost 
to a certainty. 


7. 


If Christianity is connected with Judaism as closely 
as I have been supposing, then there have been, by 
means of th
 t\VO, direct cOIDlllunications bebveen Ulan 
and his 
laker fronl titne inllnelnorial down to this 
day-a. great prerogative such, that it is no\vhere else 
even claiuleù. No other rcligiull but these bvo pro- 
fes
es to be the organ of a forlnal revelation, certainly 
not of a revelation which is directed to the benefit of 
the wholt") hun1an race. IIere it is that 
Iahotnetanisn1 
fails, though it claiIns to carryon the line of revelation 
after Christianity; for it is the tnere creed and rite of 
certain races, bringing with it, as such, no gifts to our 
nature, and is rather a reformation of local corruptions, 
and a, return tu the ceremonial \vorship of earlier times, 
thau a ne\v and larger revelation. And while Chris.. 
tianity was the heir to a dead religion, l\lahometanism 
,,-as little more than a rebellion against a living one. 
J\forcovcr, though :ßlahomet professed to be the Para- 
clcte J no one pretends that he occupies a place ill the 
Christian Scriptures as prominent as that which the 
J\res
iah fills in the Jewish. To this especial promi- 
nence of the \Iessianic idea I shall now advert; that 
is, to the prophecies of the Old Scriptures, and to the 
argument which they furnish in favour of Christianity; 
and though I kno\v that argutuent might be clearer 
and more exact than it is, and I do not pretend here to 
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do much more than refer to the fact of its existence, 
still so far forth as we enter into it, \vill it strengthen 
our conviction of the claiul to divinit.y both of the 
Religion which is tht' organ of those prophecies, and of 
the Religion which is their object. 
K ow that the J 8'wish Scriptures were in existence 
long before the Christian era, and were in tIle sole 
custody of the Jews, is undeniable; whatever then 
their Scriptures distinctly say of Christianity, if not 
attributable to cbance or to happy conjecture, is pro- 
phetic. It is undeniable too, that the Jews gathered 
from those books, that a great Personage was to be born 
of their 
tock, and to conquer the whole world and to 
Lecome the instrument of extraordinary blessings to it; 
moreoyer, that he would make his appearance at a fixed 
date, and that, the very date when, as it turned out, 
our Lord did actually come. This is the great outline 
of thE' prediction, and if nothing more could be said 
about them than this, to prove as much as this is far 
from unimportant. And. it is undeniable, I say, both 
that the J e\Vi
h Scriptures contain thus mucb, and that 
the Jews actually understood them as contalll1ng it. 
First, then, as to what Scripture declares. From the 
book of Genesis we learn that the chosen people was set 
up in this one idea, vÌz. to be a blessing to the whole 
earth, and t11at, by n1eans of one of their own race, a 
greater than their father Abraham. This 'was the mean- 
ing and drift of their being chosen. There]s no room 
for mistake here; the divine purpose is stated from the 
first ,vith the utmost precisio.n. At the very time of 
Abraham's call, he is told of it :_fC I will ma 1 .cp of thee 
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a great nation, and in thee shall all tribes oftbe earth be 
blessed." Thrice is this promise and purpose announced 
in Abraham's history; and after Abraham's time it is 
repeated to Isaac, 
( In thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed;" and after Isaac to Jacob, when a 
" 
wanderer from his home, " In thee and in thy seed shall 
all the tribes of the earth be blessed." And from Jacúb 
the promise passes on to his son J uùah, and that with 
an addition, viz. with a reference to the great Person 
who ""as to be the ,vorld-,vide blessing, and to the date 
\v hen He should come. J udall was the chosen son of 
Jacob, and his staff or sceptre, that i
, his patri1,rchal 
authority, \vas to endure till a greater than Judah caIne, 
so that the loss of the sceptre, \vhen it took place, was 
the sign of His near approach. "The sceptre," says 
Jacob on his death-bed, "shall not be takpn away frotn 
Judah, until He COlue for whom it is reserved," or" who 
is to be sent," " and He shall be the expectation vf the 
nations." 8 


8 Dl:fore and apart from Christianity, the Samaritan Version r(',\(l
. 
" donee yeniat Pacificus, et ad ipsum C'ongregabuntur populi." 1'be Tur- 
gum, "donee vcniut Messias, cujus est regnum, t:t obedient populi/' Th
 

èptuugint, .( doncc \reniunt quæ I'eservata sunt illi" (or" donee vt:niat 
cui rc:o:cnratmn est "), U et ipse expectatio gentium." .And so again the 
V l1
gate, H donec ven iat qui mittendus est, et ipse erit expectatio gentium." 
The ing-clliol1s translation of some learned men (" donee vencrit .J uda 
Silnntem," i. e. H the tl'ibe-sceptre shall not depart from J udall till 
Judah comes to Shiloh "), with the explanation that the tribe of Judah 
had the leadership in the war against the Canaanites, 'I.'ide Judges i. 1. 
2; xx. 1
 (i. e. ufter Joshua's death), and that possiblJ, am} for what 
we know, the tribe gave up that war-command at Shiloh, f)ide Joshua 
xviii. 1 (i. e. in Joshua's life-time), labours under three grave difficulties: 
1. That the patriarchal sceptre is it. temporary war-eomnumd. 2. That 
this command belonged to J uùah at the very time that it belonged to 
Joshua. And 3. 'fhat it was finally lost to Judab (JoDllua living). before 
it had been committed to Judah (Joshua dead). 
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Such was the ca.tegorical prophecy, literal and un- 
equivocal in its ,vording, direct and simple in its scope. 
One man, born of the chosen tribe, was the destined 
n1inister of blessing to the 'whole world; and the race, 
as represented by that tribe, was to lose its old self in 
gaining a new self in Him. Its destiny was sealed 
upon it in its beginning. An expectation was the 
1ueasure of its life. It was created for a great end, 
and in that end it had its ending. Such were the 
initial communications made to the cho
en people, and 
there they stopped ;-as if the outline of promise, so 
sharply cut, had to be effectually imprinted on their 
minds, before more knowledge was given to thetn; as 
if, by the long interval of years which passed before 
the more varied prophecies in type and figure, after 
the tnanner of the East, 'vere added, the original notices 
might stand out in the sight of all in their severe 
explicitness, as archetypal truths, and guides ill inter- 
preting whatever else was obscure in its wording or 
cUlnph"x in it
 direction. 
And in tbe second place it is quite clear that the 
Jews did thus understand their prophecies, and did 
expect their gl'eat l
uler, in the very age in which our 
Lord came, and iu which they, on the other hand, ,vere 
destroyed, losiug theil" old self wIthout gaining their 
new. Heathen historians shall speak for the fact. 
" A persuasion had possession of most of them," says 
Tacitus, speaking of their resi
tance to the Romans, 
"that it \vas contained in the ancient hooks of the 
priests} that ati that very time the East should prevail, 
and that men \vho issueJ from J udea should obtain the 
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empire. The common p('opll
, as is the way with 
human cupidity, having once interpreted in their own 
favour this grand destiny, ,vere not even by their 
reverses brought round to the truth of facts." And 
Suetonius extends the belief :-" The whole East was 
rife with an old und persistent belief, that at that time 
persons who i
sned from J udea, should possess the 
elnpire." After the event of course the J e'vs drew 
Lack, and denied the correctness of their expectation, 
still they could Dot deny that the expectation had 
existed. Thus the Jew Josephus, ,vho was of the 
Roman party, says that what encouraged theIl1 in the 
sf and they rnade against the Romans was "an anI bi- 
guous oracle, found in their bacred. writings, that at 
that date some one of them frolli that country should 
rule the world." He can but pronounce that the 
oracle was ambiguous; he cannot state that they 
thought it so. 
Now, considering that at that very time our Lord 
did appear as a teacher, and founded not merely a 
religion, but (what \vas then quite a ne'v idea in the 
world) a system of religious wal'fare, an aggressive and 
militant body, a dominant Catholic Church, \vhich aimed 
at the benefit of all nations by the spiritual conquest 
of all; and that this warfare, then begun by it, has 
gone on without cessation down to this day, and now 
is as living and real as ever it was; that that militant 
body has from the first filled the world, that it has had 
wonderful successes, that its successes have on the 
whole been of extreme benefit to the human race, that 
it has imparted an intelligent notion about the Supreme 
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God to minions who would have lived and died in 
irreligion, that it has rai
ed the tone of morality 
wherever it has corne, has abolished great social 
anomalies and miseries, has elevated the female sex 
to its proper dignity, has protected the poorer classes, 
has destroyed slavery, encouraged literature and 
philosophy, and had a principal part in that civilization 
of hUll1an kind, ",'hich, ,vith some evils, has still on 
the whole been productive of far greater good,-con- 
sidering, I say, that aU this began at the destined, 
expected, recognized se ason w hen the old prophecy 
said that in one 
Ian, born of the tribe of Judah, all 
the tribes of the earth were to be blessed,-l feel I 
have a right to say (and my line of argument does not 
lead me to say more), that it is at the very least a 
remarkable coincidence; that is, one of those coinci- 
dences which, ,vhen they are accu111ulated, come close 
upon tlle idea of Inirac1e, as being impossible without 
the Hand of God directly and immediately in thcln. 
\Yhen we have got as far as this, we may go on a 
great deal farther. .A..nnouncements, which could not 
be put forward in the front of the argument, as being 
figurative, vague, or ambiguous, lnay be used validly 
and with great effect, when they have been interpreted 
for us, first by the p('ophetic outliL3, and still more by 
the historical object. It is a principle which applies 
to all matters on which we reason, that what is only a 
maze of facts, without orùer or drift Pl'ior to the due 
explanation, may, ,vhen we once have t11at explanation, 
be located and adjusted with great facility in all its 
separato parts, as we kno,v is the case as regards the 
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motions of the heavenly bodies since the hypothesis of 
Newton. In like manner the event is the true key to 
prophecy, and reconciles conflicting and .divergent de- 

criptions by embodying them in one COllilnon repre- 
sentative. 'rhus it is that we learn ho\\, as the prophe- 
cie::; saiù, the :ßle
siah could both suffcr,yet be victorious; 
His kingdonl be Judaic in structure, yet evangelic in 
spirit; aud His people the children of Abraham, yeti 
" sinners of the Gentiles." These seen1Ïng paradoxes, 
are only parallel and akin to those othel'8 which forin 
so pron1Ïnent a fe
 ture in the teaching of our Lord and 
His Apostle
. 
ÅS to the J ew
, since they lived before the event, it 
is not wonderful, that, though they were right in their 
general interpretation of Scripture as far as it ,vent, 
they 
topped short of the ,vhole truth; nay, that even 
when their 
lessiah came, they could not recognize Him 
as the promised King as ,ve recognize Him now;-for 
we have the experience of His history for nearly two 
thousand years, by which to interpret their Scriptures. 
'Ve may partly understand their position towards those 
prophecies, byouro,vnat present towards the
\.pocalypse. 
'Vho can deny the superhumangrandeurand ill1pressive- 
ness of that sacred book! yet, as a prophecy, though 
Bomeoutlinesof the future are discernible, how differently 
it affects us from the predictions of Isaiah! either 
because it relates to undreamed-of events still to come, 
or because it has been fulfilled long ago in events which 
in their detail and circumstance bave never become 
history. And the same remark applies doubtless to 
portions of the Messianic prophecies still; but, if their 
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fulfilment has been thus gradual in time past, we must 
not be surprised though portions of thelD Rtill await 
their slow but true accomp1islunent in the future. 


8. 


When I imp1ied that in some points of view Chris- 
tianity has not answered the expectations of the old 
prophecies, of ,vhich it claims to be the fulfilment, I 
had in lnind principally the contrast which is presented 
to us bet\veen the picture ,vhich they draw of the 
universality of the kingdom of the )Iel5siah, and that 
partial development of it through the world, which is 
all the Christian Church can show; and again the 
contrast between the rest and peace which they said 
He was to introduce, and the Church's actual history, 
-the conflicts of opinion which have raged within its 
pale, the violent acts and unworthy lives of many of 
its rulers, and the moral degradation of great rnasses 
of its people. I do not profess to meet these difficulties 
here, except by saying that the failure of Christianity 
in ODe respect in corre
ponding to those prophecies 
cannot destroy the force of its correspondence to them 
in others; just as 've may allow that the portrait of a 
friend is a faulty likeness to him, and yet be quite 
sure tbat it is his portrait. 'Vhht I shaH actually 
attempt to show here is this,- that Christianity was 
quite aware from the first of its o\vn prospective 
future, so unlike the expectations which the prophets 
'would excite concerning it, and that it meets the 
difficulty thence arising by anticipation, by giving us 
its own predictioDs of what ..... was to be in historical 
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fact, predictions which are at once explanatory com- 
ments upon the Jewish Scriptures, and direct evi- 
dences of its own prescience. 
I think it obser,yable then, that, though our Lord 
claims to be the l\Ies
iah, He shows so little of con- 
. 
scious dependence on the old Scriptures, or of anxiety 
tG fulfil thern; as if it became IIiln, \vho ,vas the Lord 
of the Prùphet
, to take His own course, and to leave 
their uttprances to adjust themselves to Hiln as they 
could, and not to be careful to accolll1llodate IIirnse1f 
to thern. 'rhe evangelists do indeed show sorne such 
natural zeal in His beh
, If, and thereby illustrate ,vbat 
I notice in IIin1 by the contra
t. They betray an 
earnc
tllC:SS to trace in Rig Person and history the 
accon1plisllTllent of prophecy, as when they discern it 
in llis return from Egypt, in His life at Nazareth, 
in the gentleness and tenderness of IIis mode of 
teaching, and in the various minute occurrences of 
His passioll; but lie Himself goes straight for,varJ on 
IIis way, of course claiming to be the Jlessiah of tbe 
Prophets,s' still not so much recurring to past pro- 
phecie
, as uttering ne-\v ones, ,vith an antithe:::;is not 
unlike that ,vbich is so ilnpressi ve in tbe Sern10n on 
the 
lount" ,vhen He first says, "It has been said by 
then1 of old time," and then adds, "But I fo;ay unto 
you." Another striking in
tance of this is seen in 
the X ames under ,vhich He spoke of IIimsclf, which 


. He :tppenls to the prophl>cies in evidence of His Divine mission, in 
addrc
sing the people of Xazareth (Luke iv. 18), St. John's disciples 
(Matt. xi. 5), and tIlt> Pharb.ees prat t. xxi. 42, nnd John v. 39), but 
not in details. The appenl to details Be rcsc1"\'CS for His disciples. Vide 
Matt. xi. 10; xxvi. 24. 31. 54: Luke XJii. 37; xxiv. 27. Llb. 
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bave little or no foundation in anything which ,vas 
said of IIiln beforehand in the Jewish Scriptures. 
They speak of 1Iim as Ruler, Prophet, ICing, lIope 
of Israel, Offspring of Judah, and l\[essiah; and His 
Evangelists and Disciplps call 11im Master, Lord, 
Prophet, Son of David, l{ing of Israel, King of the 
J e,,"'s, and :Thlessiah or Christ; but He IIimself, though, 
I repeat, He acknowledges these titles as ilis o,vn, 
especially that of the Christ, chooses as His special 
designations these two, Son of God and Sun of l\Iau, 
the latter of ,vhich is only once given Him in the 
Old Scriptures, and by which He corrects any narrow 
Judaic interpretation of them; while the former ,,-as 
never distinctly used of Him before He came, and 
seems first to have been announced to the world by 
the Angel Gabriel and St. John the Baptist. In those 
t,vo Names, Son of God and Son of 
Ian, declaratoJ'y 
of the two natures of Emmanuel, He separates Him- 
self from the Jewish Dispensation, in which lIe waS 
born, and inaugurates the New Covenant. 
This is not an accident, and I shall now give some 
instances of it, that is, of what I may call the indepen- 
dent autocratic view ,,'hich He takes of His own reli- 
giun, into which the old Judaism was melting, and of 
the prophet.ic insight into its spirit and its future which 
that view involves. In quoting His own sayings frolll 
the Evangelists for this purpose, I assume (of which 
there is no reasonable doubt) that they wrote before 
any historical events had happened of a nature to 
cause them unconsciously to n10dify or to colour the 
"
nguage ,vLich their l\Iaster used. 


G g 
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1. First, then, the fact has been often insi 
b
d on að a 
bold conception, unheard of before, and worthy of divine 
origin, that He should even project 3 universal reli- 
gion, and that to be effected by what may he called a 
propagandist movetnent from one ccntre. lIitherto it 
had been the received notion in the world, that each 
nation had its own gods. rrhe Rornans legislated upon 
that basis, and the Jews had held it from the first, 
holding of coursE' also, that all gods but their own God 
,vere idols and demons. It is true that the Jews ought 
to have been taught by their prophecies 'v hat was in 
store for the world and for theIn, ana that their fir
t 
dispersion through the Etllpire centuries before Christ 
-callie, and the proselyte
 ,vhich tlH
y collected around 
theul in every place, \\ ere a kind of COllilnellt on tho 
prophecies larger than their O'Vll; but \ve see ,vhat 
was, in fact, when our Lord can1e, their expectation 
from those prophecies, in the? pa::,
ages which I have 
quoteò a hove from the ROInan historians of His day. 
But He from the first resisted thosp plausible, but mis 
taken interpretations of Scripture. In His ct'fìdle in- 
deed ITe had been recognized by the .E
5tern Sages as 
their king; the Angel aunounced that lie was to reign 
over the house of Jacob; Nathanael, too, owned Him 
as the 
ressiah with a regal title; but He, on entel'illg 
upon His work, interpreted these anticipations in His 
.own "ray, and that not the way of l'hendas and J uda.s 
of Galilee, who took the sword, and collected 
oldiers 
3.bout them,-nor the way of the Telnpter, who offered 
Him it all the kingdoms of the ,vorld." In the ,vords 
of the Bvangelists, He began, not to fight, but" to 
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preneh j" and further, to "preach the kingdoln of 
heaven," saying, I' The time is accomplished, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and believe the 
GospeL" This is the significant title, " the kingdom 
of heaven,"-the more significant, when eXplained by 
the attendant precept of repentance and faith,-on 
which IIe founds the polity which He was establishing 
from first to last. One of His last sayings before He 
suffered ,vas, "Thly kingdom is not of this world." And 
His last words, before He left the earth, when His dis- 
ciples asked Him about His kingdom, were that they, 
preachers as they were, and not soldiers, should" be His 
witnesses to the 
nd of the earth," shoulù "preach to all 
nations, beginning with Jerusalem," should" go into the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature," should 
Ie go and lllake disciples of all nations till the COU::5um- 
D1ation of all things." 
r[1he last Evangelist of the four is equally precise in 
recording the initial purpose with which our Lord began 
Ilis ministry, viz. to create an empire, not by force, bu t 
by persuasion. "Light is come into the ,vorld: every 
one that doth evil, hateth the light, but he that doth 
truth, cometh to the light." " Lift up your eyes, and 
see the countries, for they are ,vhitf' already to harvest." 
.H No man can come to 
Ie, except. the Father, ,,
ho 
hath sent 
lp, draw him." " And I, if I 1e lifted up 
from the earth, ,vill draw all things to 
lyself." 
trhus, ,vhile the Jews, relying on their Scriptures 
'with great appearance of reason, looked for a deliverer 
who should conquer with the s,vord, .w"e find that Chris- 
tiauiry, frOl11 the first, not by an afterthought upon 
n O. .) 
'
 l"' .... 
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trial and experience, but as a fundamental trutb, magis- 
terially set right that mistake, transfiguring the old 
prophecies, and bringing to light, as St. Paul mip-ht 
say, " the mystery which had been hidden from ages 
and generatious, hut now was made manifest in His 

aints, the gloJ'Y of d1Ïs mystery among the Gentiles, 
which is Christ in yon," not simply over JYou, but in 
you, by faith and love, "the hope of glory." 
2. I have partly anticipated my Dext remark, wl1ich 
relates to the Tneans by which the Christian enterpri
e 
(vaS to be carried into effect. TIIat preaching ,vas to 
have n share in the victories of the 
rcssiah ,vas plain 
from Prophet and Psahnist; but tlIen Charlemagne 
preached, and 1\Iahomet preached, with an army to 
hack thenl. The same Psalm which speaks of those 
" \vho preach good tidings," speaks also of their King's 
" fout being dipped in the blood of lIis enemies ;" but 
\vhat is so grandly original in Christianity is, that on 
its broad field of conflict its preachers were to be simply 
ullarrned, and to sufi'er, but to prevail. Ifwe were Dot 
so fau1Ïliar with our Lord's words, I think tbpy would 
astonish u
. "Behold, I send you as sbeep in the midst 
of wolve
." This ,vas to be their norrnal state, and so 
it was; and all tbe promises and directions given to 
theln imply it. "Blessed are they that sufft'r persp- 
cution;" "blessed are ye when they revile you;" " the 
meek s11all inherit the earth ;" "resist not evil;" "you 
shaH be hated of all men for :Thly 1S aIDe's sake;" "a 
man's enelllles shall be they of his o"-n household;" 
"he that shall pel'se\'ere to the end, he shall he savell." 
\Vbat sort of encoura
enlent ,va
 thi:-5 for Inpn who \vet'e 
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to go about an imnlense work? Do men in thi
 'yay 
send out their soldiers to battle, or their sons to India 
or Australia? The King of Israel hated 
ficaiah, 
because he always "prophesied of him evil." "So 
persecuted they the Prophets that were before you," 
says our Lord. Yes, and the Prophets failed; they 
were persecuted and they lost the battle. "Take, my 
brethren/' says St. James, " for an example of suffering 
evil, of labour and patience, the Prophets, who spake in 
the Name of the Lord." They,vere" racked, mockel1, 
stoned, cut asunder, they wandered about,-of whom 
the 'world was not ,vorthy," says St. Paul. What an 
arguDlent to encourage them to aim at success by 
suffering, to put before them the precedent of those 
'who suffered and who failed! 
Yet the first preachers, our Lord's immediate dis- 
ciples, saw no difficulty in a prospect to hu!nan eyes 
so appalling, so hopeless. How connatural this strange, 
unreasoning, reckless courage was with their regenerate 
state is shown most signally in St. Paul, as having been 
a con vert of later vocation. He was no personal asso- 
ciate of our Lord's, yet how faithfully he echoes back 
our Lord's language! His instrument of conversion 
is "the foolishness of preaching ;" "the \veak things 
of the earth confound the strong j"'" we hunger and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
home j" "we are reviled and bloss, we are persecuted, 
and blasphemed, and are luade the refuse of this world, 
and the off::5couring of all things." Such is the intimate 
comprehension, on the part of one who had never seen 
our IJord on earth, and knew little frOIn His original 
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disciples of the genius of Ilis teaching ;-and consider- 
iug that the prophecips, upon which he had lived froln 
his birth, for the Inost part bear on their surface a 
contrary doctrine, and that the J e'VS of that day did 
commonly und.erstand them in that contrary sense, we 
cannot dl'ny that Christianity, in tracing out the method 
by which it wag to prevail in the future, took its own, 
independent line, and, in aSRigning from the first a rule 
and a history to its propagation, a rule and a history 
which have been carried out to this day, rescues itself 
froln the charge of but partially fulfilling those Je.wish 
prophecies, by the assumption of a prophetical character 
of its own. 
3. 1\ O'V we cOlne to a third point, in \V hich the 
Divine 
laster explains, and in a certain sell
e correct
, 
the prophecies of the Old Covenant, by a more exact 
interpretation of them from Hilnself. I have granted 
that they seomed to say that IIi
 coming ,vould i
sue 
in a period of pence and religiousness. " BehoIJ," 8ays 
the Prophet, " a king shan reign ill justice, anù princes 
shall rule in judglnent. The fool shall no morp he 
called prince, neither shan the deceitful be called great. 
The wolf shall d\vcll with the lamb, and the leopard 
lie down with the kid. They shall not hurt nor kill 
in all 
Iy holy mountain, for the earth is fined with 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the covering water
 of 
the sea." 
rrhese ,vords seem to predict a reversal of the con- 
sequences of the fall, and that rever::5al has not yet been 
granted to us, it is true; but let us consider how dis- 
tinctly Christianity warns us against any such anticipa.- 
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tion. "rhile it is so forcibly lain do,vn in tbe Gospels 
that the history of the kingdom of heaven Legins in 
suffering alia sanctity, it is as plainly said that it result,; 
in unfaithfulness and sin; that is to say, that, though 
there are at all times Inany holy, many religious n1en in 
it, and though sanctity, as at the beginning, is eVf'r 
the life and the substance and the germinal seed of the 
Divine Kingdom, yet there will ever be many too, there 
will be more, who by their liyes are a scandal and 
injury to it, not a defence. TLis again is an astonishing 
announcement, and the more so when viewed in contrast 
with the precepts delivered by our Lord in 11i8 Sertl10n 
on the 
Iount, and His description to the Llpostles of 
their wéapons and their warfare. So perplexing to 
Christians was the fact when fulfilled, as it was in no 
long titlle on a large scale, that three of the early here- 
sies lllore or less originated in obstinate, unchristian 
refusal to readtnit to the privileges of the Gospel those 
'who llad fallen into sin. Yet our Lord's words are 
express: He tells us that "
Iany are caned, few are 
chosen;" in the parable of the 
Iarriage Feast, the 
servants who are sent out gather together" all that they 
found, both bad and good;" the foolish virgins "had 
no oil in their vessels;" amid the good seed an enenlY 
sows seed that is noxious or worthless; and" the king- 
dom is like to a net ,vhich gathered tog-ether all kind 
of fishes; " and "at the end of the ,vorld the Angels 
shall go forth, and shall separate the wi0ked from 
among the jn
t." 
:ßforeover, He not only speaks of His religion as 
destined to possess a wide temporal po,ver, such, that" 
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as in the case of the Babylonian, (( the birds of the air 
should dwell in its branches," but lIe opens on us the 
iJrospect of ambition and rivalry in its leading mem- 
bers, when lie warns His disciples against desiring the 
first places in liis kingdolll; nay, of grosser sins, in 
. 
Ilis description of the Ruler, who "began to strike 
his fellow-servants, and to eat and drink and be 
druuken,"-passages which haye an a\vfnl 
ignificance, 
considering ,vhat kind of men have before HOW been 
IIis chosen representatives, and haye sa.t ill tbe chair 
of His Apostles. 
If then it be objected tbat Christianity does not, as 
the old proph(\ts seem to pron1Ï::;e, abolish sin and 
irreligion ,vithin its pale, we lnay answer, not only that 
it did not engage to do so, but that act ually in a pro- 
phetical spirit it" arncd its followers against the ex- 
pectation of its so doing. 


9. 


According to our Lord's announcements before the 
event, Christianity was to prevail anù to become a 
great empire, and to fill the earth; but it was to ac- 
conlplish this destiny, not as other victorious powers 
had done, and as the Jews expected, by force of arlns 
or by other ml!ans of this ,,,"orId, but by the novel ex- 
pedient of sanctity aud suffering. If sOlne aspiring 
party of this day, the great Orleans family, or a branch 
of the Hohenzollern, wishing to found a kingdom, 
were to profess, as tbeir only weapon, the practice of 
virtue, they ,vould not startle us liore than it startled 
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a J e\v eighteen hundred years ago, to be told that his 
glorious ..\Ie
siah was not to fight, like Jo
hua or 
David, but simply to preach. It is indeed a thought 
so strange, both in its prediction and in its fulfilment, 
as urgently to suggest to us that some Divine Power 
went with him who conceived and proclaimed it. This 
is what I have been saying ;-now I wish to consider 
the fact, which was predicted, in itself, without refer- 
ence to its being the subj ect whether of a prediction 
or of a fulfilment: that is, the history of the rise and 
establishment of Christianity; and to enquire whether 
it is a history that admits of being resolved, by any 
philosophical ingenuity, into the ordinary operation of 
moral, social, or political causes. 
As is well known, various writers have attempted to 
assign human causes in explanation of the phenomenon: 
Gibbon has especially mentioned five, viz. the zeal of 
Christians, inherited from the Jews, their doctrine of 
a future state, their claÜn to miraculous power, their 
virtues, and their ecclesiastical organization. Let us 
briefly consider them. 
He thinks these five causes, when combined, will 
fairly account for the event; but he has not thought 
of accounting for their combination. If they are ever 
so available for his purpose, still that availableness 
arises out of their poincidence, and out of what does 
that coincidence arise? Until this is explained, nothing 
is explained, and the question had better have been let 
alone. These presulned causes are quite distinct from 
tach other, and, I say, the wonder is, what made them 
come together. How caIne a nlultitude of Gentiles tc 
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be influPllceù with Jewish zeal? Ho\v caine zealcts 
to sulnllit to a strict, ecclesiastical1'éginte ? 'Vhat con- 
nexion has a secular régillle with the imnlortality of 
the soul? \Vhy should imn1ortality, a philosophical 
doctrine, lead to beli
f in miracles, which is a supersti- 
tion of the vulgar? \Vhat tendency had nliracles and 
Inagic to Inake llH'll austerely virtuous? Lastly, "That 
power ,,-as there in a code of virtue, as calm and en- 
lightenfld as that of Antoninus, to generate a zeal as 
fierce as tl1at of
Iaccabæu
 ? \,r onderful events before 
now have apparently been nothing but coincidences, 
certainly; but they Jo not become less wonderful by 
cataloguing their constituent caU:5es, .unless we also 
sho\v how the
e came to be constituent. 
llowever, this by the way; the real question is this, 
-are these historical characteristics of Christia.nit.y, 
also in }natter of fact, bistorical causes of Christianity? 
lIas Gibbon gi ven proof that they are? Has lIe 
brought eviùence of their operation, or ùoes he siInply 
conjecture in his private judgment that they operated? 
''''hether they were adapted to accoluplish a certain 
\vork, i:3 a luat.ter of opinion; whether they did accotn- 
p1ish it is a question of fact. He ought to adduce 
instances of their efficiency before he has a right to 
say that they are efficient. And the second question 
is, what is this effect, of '\vhich they are to be con- 
sidered as causes? It is no other than this, the con- 
version of bodies of men to the Christian faith. Let 
us keep this in vievr. 'Ve have to deterlnine \vhether 
these five characteristics of Christianity were effieient 
causes of bodies of men becoming Christians? I think 
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t'hey neither did effect such conversions, nor wcrp 
adapted to do so, and for these reasons :- 
1. For first, as to zeal, by ,vhich Gibbon means party 
spirit., or e.c:prit de corps; this doubtless is a motive 
principle ,vhen ll1en are already n1embers of a body, 
but does it operate in bringing theIll into it? The 
Jews 'verE' born in J udai
In, they had a long and glori- 
ous lli
toJ'Y, alid would natura.lly feel and show c8prit 
de c01ïJ8; but how" did party spirit tend to transplant 
Jew or Gentile out of his own place into a new society, 
and that a society which as yet scarcely was formed in 
a society? Zeal, certainly, may be felt for a cause, or 
for a person; on this point I shall 
peak pre:::ently; 
but. G-ibbon's idea of Christian zeal is nothing better 
than the old wine of Jlld
lisln decanted into new Chris- 
tiau bottle
, and woulJ be too Hat a stimulant, even if 
it adn1Íttec1 of such a transference, to bp taken as a 
cause of conversion to Christianity with
ut definite 
eviùence in proof ûf the fact. Christians haù zeal for 
Christianity after they were converted, not before. 
2. K ext, as to the doctrine of a future st:lÍC'. 
Gibbon seeU1S to mean by this doctrine the fear of 
hell; no,v certainly in this day there are persons con- 
verted froln sin to a religious life, by viyid descriptions 
of the future punishment of the '''lcked; but then it 
must be recollected that such persons already belie\ge 
in the doctrine thus urged upon them. Oll the con- 
trary" give sonle Tract upon hell-fire to one of the wilJ 
boys in a large town, who has had no education, ,,'ho 
has no faith j and instead of being startled by it, he 
will laugh at it as something frightfully ridiculous. 
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The belief in Styx and Tartarus wa
 dying out of the 
world at the time thatChristianitycame in,as the parallel 
belief now seems to be dying out in all cla
ses of our 
own society. The doctrine of eternal punishment doe8 
only anger the ulultit!lde of Ulen in our large towns now, 
and make them blaspheme; why should it have had 
any other effect on the heathen population in the age 
,';hen our Lord came ? Yet it was among those popu- 
la.tions, that He and His made their way from the first. 
...\.::; to the hope of eternal life, that doubtless, as well 
as the fedr of hell, ""as a most operative doctrine ill 
the case of Inen who had been actually converted, of 
Christians brought before the Inagistrate, or writhing 
under torture, but the thought of eterna.l glory does 
not keep bad Iuen froIn a bad life now, and why should 
it convert theIn then froln their plea
ant sins, to a 
heavy, I110rtified, joyle
s existence, to a life of in-usag
, 
fright, conternpt, and desolation. 
3. That the claim to Iniracles should have any wide 
influence in favour of Christianity among heathen 
populations, who had plenty of portents of their own, 
is an opinion in curious contrast with the objection 
against Christianity which hds provoked an answer 
from Paley, viz. that "Christian miracles are not 
recited or appealed to, by early Chri
tian writers 
theInselves, so fully or so frequently as Inight have 
been exvected." Paley solves the difficulty as far as 
it is a fact, by observing, as I have suggested, that 
"it was their lot to contend with magical agency, 
against which the mere production of these facts W.-lS 
not sufficient for the convincing of their adver::;aries =" 
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h I do not know," he continues," whether they them- 
selves thought it. quite decisive of the controversy." 
A claim to miraculous power on the part of Christians, 
which was so unfrequent as to become now an objec- 
tion to the fact of their possessing it, can hardly have 
been a principal cause of their success. 
4. And how is it possible to imagine with Gibbon 
that what he calls the" sober and domestic virtues" of 
Christians, their" aversion to the luxury of the age," 
their" chastity, temperance, and economy," that these 
dull qualities were persuasives of a nature to win and 
melt the hard heathen heart, in spite too of the dreary 
prospect of the barpuihrum, the amphitheatre, and the 
stake? Did the Christian morality by its severe beauty 
lllake a convert of Gibbon himself? On the contrary
 
he bitterly says, "It was not in this world that the 
primitive Christians were desirous of making themsel ves. 
either agreeable or useful." "The virtue of the primi- 
ti ve Christians, like that of the first Romans, was very 
frequently guarded by poverty and ignorance." "Their 
gLoomy and austere aspect, their abhorrence of the 
COlnmon busine
s and pleasures of life, and their fre- 
quent predictions of impending calamities, inspired the 
Pagans with the apprehension of SOIne danger which 
would arise from the new sect." Here we have not 
only Gibbon ha.ting the moral and social bearing, but 
his heathen also. How then \vere those heathen over- 
come by the amiableness of that which they viewed 
with such disgust? 'Ve have here plain proof that the 
Christian character repelled the heathen; where is the 
evidence that it converted them? 
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5. Lastly, as to the ecclesiastical organization, thH
, 
doubtlc"s, as time went on, ,vas a special characteristic 
of the ne\v religion; but how could it directly contribute 
to its extension? Of course it gave it strcngth, but it 
did not give it life. 'Ve are not born of bones and 
lllnscle
. It is one tlUIlg to n1ake conquests, another to 
consolit1:1te an elnpire. It was before Constantine that 
Christians n1adf\ their great conquests. Rules are for 

cttled tinles, not for time of ''''are So n1uch is this 
contrast fplt in the Catholic Church now, that, 3S is well 
known, in heathen countries and in countries ,vhich 
have thro,vn off her yoke, she 8uspends her diocesan 
aùn1inistration and her Canon La,v, and puts her chil- 
dren under the extraordinary, extra-legal jurisdiction 
of PropaganJa. 
This is what I am led to say on Gibbon's Five Causes. 
I do not deny that they might have operated now and 
then; Simon :l\Iagus came to Christianity in order to 
learn the craft of miracles, and Peregrinus from love of 
influence aud power; but Christianity made its way, 
not by individual, but by broad, wholesale conversions, 
and the question is, how they originated? 
It is very remarkable that it should not have oc- 
curred to a man of Gibbon's sagacity to inquire, wbat 
account the Christi'"tns themselves gave of the nlatter. 
'V ould it not have been \vorth while for him to have let 
conjecture alone, and to have looked for facts instead? 
'rhy did he not try the hypothesis of faith, hope, and 
charity f Did he never hear of repentance towards 
God, a11d faith in Christ? Did he not recollect the 
many" ords of A postles, Bishops, Apnlogists, 
Iartyrs, 
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an forming one testimony? 
 0; such thoughts are 
close upon hirn, and close upon the truth j but he cannot 
sympathize with them, he cannot believe in them, he 
cannot even enter into them, because he needs the due 
formatio n for such an exercise of mind} Let us see 
\vhether the facts of the case do not conle out clear and 
unequivocal, if we will but have the patience to endure 
them. 
A Deliverer of the human race through the Jewish 
nation had been promised frolll time immeillorial. The 
day came when He ,vas to appear, and He was eagerly 
expected; moreover, One actually did make His appear- 
ance at that date in Palestine, and claimed to be He. 
Re left the earth without apparently doing much for 
the o
ject of His cOIning. But when He was gone, 
I-lis disciples took upon themselves to go forth to 
preach to all parts of the earth ,vith the object of 
preaching fliïn, and collecting converts in His l\:ante. 
..After a little while they are found ,vonderfully to have 
succeeded. Large bodies of nlen in various places are 
to be seen, professing to be His disciples, owning Him 
as their King, and continually swelling in nunlber and 
penetrating into the populations of the Roman Empire; 
at length they convert the Enlpire itself. All this is 
historical fact. Now, we want to know the farther 
historical fact, viz. the cause of their conversion; in 
other ,vords, what were the topics of that preaching 
which ,vas so effective? If we believe ,vhat is told us 
by the preachers and their converts, the answer is 
plain. 'fhey" preached Christ j" they called on men 
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to believe.) hope, and place tbeir affections, in that De- 
liverer ,vho had eOlne and gone; and the nloral instru- 
Inent by \vhich they persuaded thcJn to do so, was a 
description of the life, character, mission, and po,ver of 
tbat Deliverer, a promise of His invisible Presence and 
l>roteetion here, and ðf the \
ision and Fruition of Hirn 
hereafter. .Froln :fìr
t to last to Christians, as to 
.A.braLarn, ITe Himself is the centre and fu)ness of the 
dispen:-,ation. 1'hey, as ..Abraham, Cc see Ilis day, and 
1 . J " 
arp g tl . 
.A. tcrllporal sovereign 111akes himself felt by ll1eans 
of bi
 subordinate administrators, who bring his 
power and will to bear upon every individual of his 

ubjects who personally know him not; the universal 
Deliverer, long expected, \vhen He came, He too, 
instead of making and securing subjects by a visible 
graciousness or majesty, departs ;-but is found, 
thrQugh Ilis preacher
, to have imprinted the Image 
 
or idea of IliiDself in tbe minds of His subjects indi- 
vidually ; and that lInage, apprehended and ,vorshipped 
in intlivitlual n1Ïllds, becoll1es a principle of association, 
and a real bond of those subjects one with another, 
who are thus united to the Lody by being united to 
that J mage; and moreover that Image, which is 
their moral life, when they have been already COI1- 
yerted, is also the original instrument of their C011- 
version. It is the Image of Hitn who fulfils the one 
great need of human nature, the Healer of its wounds, 
the Phy.sician of the soul, this Inlage it is which 
both creates faith, and then rewards it. 


2 Viele supra, pp. 
3-30 and 75-80. 
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"\Vhen 've recognize this central lInage as the 
vivifying i<lea both of the Christian boùy and of 
individuals in it, then, certainly, we are able to take 
into account at least two of Gibbon's causes, as 
having, in connexion with that iùea, some influence 
both in making converts and in strengthening theln 
to persevere. It ,vas the Thought of Christ, not a 
corporatp body or a doctrine, which inspired that 
zeal \vhich tho historian so poorly comprehends; 
and it 'vas the Thought of Christ "rhich gave a life 
to the pron1Íse of that eternity, which \vithout Hirll 
would be, in any soul, nothing short of an intolera- 
ble burden. 
N o\v a mental visIon such as this, perhaps will be 
called cloudy, fanciful, unintelligible; that is, in other 
words, miraculous. I think it is so. How, without 
the Hand of God, could a ne,v idea, one and the 
same, enter at once into nlyriads of men, wornen,. 
and children of all ranks, especially the lower, and 
have power to ,vean them fronl their indulgences 
and sins, and to nerve them against the most cruel 
tortures, and to last in vigour as a sustaining influ- 
ence for seven or eight generations, till it founded 
an extended polity, broke the obstinacy of the 
strongest and wisest governnlent which the \vorld has 
ever seen, and forced its way from its :first caves 
anc
 catacorubs to the fulness of itnpel'ial power? 
In consid{:ring this subject, I shall confine myself to 
the proof, as far as my lin1Îts allo\v, of two points,- 
first, that this Thought or IUlage of Christ was the 
principle of conver:-ìion and offelluwship j ana next, that 
H h 
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H010ng the lower classes, who had no power, influence, 
repu tation, or education, lay its principal success. 3 
As to the vivifying idea, this is St. Paul's account of 
it: "I make known to you the gospel which I preached 
to YOU, ,vhich also you have received, and wherein you 
stand; by which als'b you are saved. For I delivered 
to yon fir
t of all that ,vhich I also received, how that 
Christ dieù for our sins according to the Scriptures," 
(.
c., &c. "I am the least of the _\postles; but, 
whether I or they, so we preached, and so you be- 
lieved." "It ha
 pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe." C( \Ve preach 
Christ crucified." "I determined to know nothing 
a Illong you, but Jesus Christ, and Him crucified." 
" Your life is hid with Christ in God. 'Yhen Christ, 
"ho is your life, shall appear, then you abo shall ap- 
pear \vith Him in glory." "I live, but now not I, but 
Christ liveth in TIle." 
St. Peter, \\"110 has heen accounted the Illaster of a 
:Sl'parate school, says the sanle: "Jesus Christ, \vhom 
you haye llot seen, yet love; in \VhOll1 you now believe, 
and shall rejoice." 
And St. John, who is sometin1es accounted a third 
Inaster in Christianity: "It hath not yet appeareJ 
,vhat we shall Le; but we kno,v that, when lIe shall 
appear, ,ve shall be like to Hitn, because we shall seo · 
I-lilll as He i::;." 


3 Had mJ liulits allowed it, I ought, 38 It third subject, to have de- 
f.cribc(l the existing sY8tem of impure idolatry, aud the wonderful 
phenomenon of !Ouch multitudes, who haù been slaves to it, escaping from 
it hy the pmwr of Chl'istiallit)',-uuder the guiùance of the great work 
{" On the Gl'utile and the Jew") of Dr. Dö1lill
er. 
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That their disciples follo,ved thenl in this sovereign 
devotion to an Invi:Úble Lord, will appear as I proceed. 
.A.IHI next, as to the worldly position and character 
of Ilis disciples, our Lord, in the w
ll-known passage, 
returns thanks to His Heavenly Fatl1er, " because," 
He says, " Thou hast hid these things "-the rnysteries 
of His kingdom-" from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them to little ones." AnJ, in accord. 
ance ,vith this announcelnent, St. Paul says that" not 
ulallY wise nlen according to the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble," became Christians. He, indeed, is 
one of those few; so were others his contemporaries, 
and, as time went on, the number of these exceptions 
increased, so that converts were found, not a few, in 
the high places of the Empire, and in the schools of 
philosophy and learning; but still the rule held, that 
the great lnass of Christians were to be found in those 
classes .which ,yere of no account in the \vorld, whether 
on the score of rank or of education. 
'Ve all know this was the case with our Lord and His 
A postles. It seelns almost irreverent to speak of their 
tell1pOl'al emploYluents, when ,ve are so simply accus- 
tOll1l"\d to consider them ill their spiritual associa.tions; 
but it is profitable to remind ourselves that our Lord 
lliinself was a sort of smith, and made ploughs and 
cattle-yokes. Four Apostles ,vere fi
herlllen, one a 
petty tax: collector, two husbandmen, and another is 
said to have been a market gardener.' \Vhen Peter 


4 On the subjects which follow, vide Lami, De Erllditione Aposto- 
lorum; l\lam:\chius, Origines CIlI'Ül.; Ruinart, Act. :Mart.; Larllncr, 
Credibility, &c. ; Fleury, Ecclt!
..llist. j Kortbolt, CalulIlIl. Pagan. ; and 
De ...1/orib. Christ., &c. 


H h 2 
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ant] John were brought before tbe Coullcil, they are 
Rpoken of as being, in a t'ecular point of view, '"illiterate 
Jueu, and of the lower sort," and thus they are spoken 
of in a later age by the Fathers. 
Tha t their COllverts were of the same rank as them- 
selve:-\, is reported, in their favour or to their discredit, 
by friends and enemies, for four centuries. " If a man 
be educated," says Celsus in mockery, "let him keC1p 
clear of us Chri
tiilns; 've want no men of wisdorn, n
 
men of t'ense. 'Ve account all sllch as evil. No; but, 
if there be one ,vho is inexperienced, or stupid, or un- 
taught, or n fool, let him come with good heart." 
" r
ehey are weaYer
," he says elsewhere, " shoemakers, 
fullers, illiterate, clowns." "Fools, low-born fello\vs," 
says Trypho. " The greater part of you," says Cæci- 
lius, "are ,vorn \vith want, cold, toil, and famine; nlen 
collected fL"om the lowest dregs of the people; ignorant, 
credulous women;" "unpolished, boors, illiterate, ig- 
norant even of the sordid arts of life; they do not 
under
tand even civil Inattcrs, ho\v can they under- 
stand di VIlle ? " "rr'hey have left their tongs, mallets, 
and anvils, to preach about the things of heaven,'" 
say
 Libanius. "They deceive women, servants, and 
slave
," saj's .J uliano The author of Philopatris speaks 
of thelll as "poor c)'eatures, blocks, withered old 
fellows, lllen of downcast and pale visages." As to 
their rf'ligion, it haù the reputation popularly, accord- 
ing to yarious Fathers, of being an anile superstition, 
the discovery of old women, a. joke, a n1adness, an in- 
fatuation, an absurdity, a fanaticism. 
The Fathers thernse1vps confirlll these statements, so 
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far as they relate to the insignificance and i
norance of 
theil' brethren. AtLenagoras speaks of the virtue of 
their "ignorant men, ulechanics, and old \vornen." 
" 'rhey are gathered,': says St. J erOlne, "not from the 
Academy or Lyceum, but from the lo\v pupulace." 
"They are whitesn1iths, servants, farm-labourers, 
woodmen, men of sordid trades, beggars," s.ays 'rheo- 
düret. " "\Ve are engaged in the farm, in the market, 
at the baths, wine-shops, stables, and fairs; as seamen, 
as soldiers, as peasants, as dealers," lI;ays Tertullian. 
How came such men to be c()nverted? and, being con- 
verted, ho\v caIne such men to overturn the world? 
Yet they \ven t forth from the first, "conquering and 
to conquer." 
The first manifestation of their formidable number8 
is made just about thp time \vhen St. Peter and St. 
Paul suffered n1al'tyrdoln, and was the cause of a terrible 
persecution. "r e have the account of it in Tacitu
. 
" Nero," he says, "to put an end to the common 1 alk 
[that Rome had been set on fire by his order], imputed 
it to others, visiting with a refinement of punishment 
those deteBtable criminals who \vent by the name of 
Christians. 'rhe author of that denomination was 
Christus, \vho had been executed in Tibe-rius's time by 
the procurator, Pontius Pilate. 'fhe pestilent super- 
stition, checked for a while, burst out again, not only 
throughout J udea, the first seat of the evil, but even 
throughout l{ome, the centre both of conA uence and 
outbreak of all that is atrocious aud disgraceful from 
every quarter. }'irst ,vere arrested those ,vho made 
no secret of their spct; anù by this clue it vast ill ulti- 
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tulle uf others, convicted not so much of firing the 
city, as of hatred to the human race. 
Iockery ,vas 
added to death j cIa a in skins of beasts, they \vere 
torn to pieces Ly dogs j they "
ere nailed up to 
cro

e::; j they were lJlado inflammable, so that, ,vhen 
day failed, they lllight ser\Te as lights. Hence, guilty 
as they \vere, and descrving of exemplary punisllluent, 
th('y exciwd compassion, as being ùestroyed, not for 
the public welfare, but from the cruelty of one man." 
'rho two Apostles suffered, and a silence fo11o\vs of a 
whule generation. At the end of thirty or forty years, 
Pliny, the friend of 'rrajan, as \yell as of Tacitus, is 
sent a
 that I
mpel'or's Proprætor into Bithynia, and 
is startled and pprplexed by the nun1ber, iufluence, 
and pertinacity of the Christians \vhom he finds there, 
and in the neighbouring province of Pontus. He has 
the opportunity of being far more fair to them than 
his fri
nù the hi:5tol'ian. lie write::; to Trajan to kno.w 
Low he ought to deal with theIn, and I will quote 
sOlno portions. of bis letter. 
lIe say
 he does not know ho\v to proceed with 
thein, as their religion ha
 not received toleration froln 
the state. TIe never wad present at any trial of them j 
he doubted whether the children aU10ng them, as well 
as grown people, ought to be accounted as culprits; 
whether recantation would set matters right, or 
whether they incurred punishment all the same; 
whether they were to be punished, merely becau
e 
Christians, even though no definite crime was proved 
again
t theine Hi
 \yay had been to examine them, 
and pu t ques:;tions to them; if they cOllfesspd the 
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charge, he gave thenl one or two chances, threatening 
them \vith punishluent; then, if they persisted, he 
gave orders for their execution. "For," he argues, 
" I felt no doubt that., whatever luight be t.he character 
of their opiniolls, stubborn and inflexible obstinacy 
deserved punislnnent. Others there \vere of a like 
infatuation, whom, being citizens, I sent to ROlne." 
SOlne satisfied him; they repeated after him au 
invocation to the gods, and offered ,vine and incense 
to the Emperor's Ïtnáge, anù in addition, cursed the 
name of Christ. "Accordingly," he says, " I let thenI 
go; for I am told nothing can compel a real Christian 
to do any of these things." There were others, too" 
\vho sacrificed; who had been Christians, some of them 
for as many as bventy year:::,. 
Then he is curious to know something more definite 
about them. "'fhis, the informers told me, was the 
whole of their crime or mistake, that they were accus- 
tomed to assemble on a stated day before dawn, and 
to say together a hymn to Christ as a god, and to bind 
themselves by an oath [ sacramento] (not to any crime, 
but on the contrftry) to keep from theft, robbery, 
adultery, breach of prolnise, and making free with 
deposits. After this they uSèd to separate, 
nd then 
to meet again for a meal, which was social and harlu- 
less. However, they left even that off, after my Edict 
against their meeting." 
This information led him to put to tIle torture two 
nlaid-
ervantsJ "\vho were called ministers," in order 
to finJ out what was true, what was false in it; but he 
says he could make out nothing, excppt a depraved 
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and excessive superstition. 'rhis is what led hin) to 
consult the Emperor, cc especially because of the 
number ,,,ho were implicated in it; for these are, or 
are likely to be, nUlny, of all ages, nay, of both sexes. 
For the contagion of this superstition has 
pread, not 
. 
only in the cities, but about the villages and the open 
country." lie add
 that a1t'ead y there ,,'as some 
in1provement. "'fhe almost forsaken temples begin 
to be filled again, and the sacred soletnnities after a 
long intennllision are revived. Victims, too, are again 
on 
ale, purchasers having been most rare to find." 
The salient points in this account fire these, that, at 
the end of one gencration from the ApoRtIes, nay, 
alrnost in the lifetime of St. John, Christians had so 
",'idely spread in a large district of Asia, as nearly to 
snppress the Pagan religions there; tllat they ,ver6) 
people of exen1plary lives; that they had a name for 
invincible fidelity to their religion; that no threats 
r 
sutferings could make them duny it; and that their 
only tangible characteristic ,vas the "
or3hip of our Lord. 
This "-as at the beginning of the second century; 
Dot a great many Jears after, we have another 
a
count of the Christian Lody, fronl an anonyn10us 
Greek Christian, in a letter to a friend \v honl he was 
3nxious to convert. It is fa,r too long to quote, 
and difficult to compress; but h few sentences ,vill 
show ho'v strikingly it agrees with the account of the 
hea.thf'n Pliny, especially in two point;:,,-first, in the 
numbers of the Christians, secondly, on devotion to 
our Lord as the vivifying principle of their as"ociation. 
" Chri
tians," says the writer, " differ not froo1 other 
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men in country, or speech, or customs. They do not 
live in cities of their own, or speak in any peculiar 
dialect, or adopt any strange modes of living. They 
inhabit their native countries, but as sojourners; the} 
take their part in all burdens, as if citizens, and in all 
sufferings, as if they were strangers. In foreign 
coulltries they recognize a bOlne, and in every home 
they see a foreign country. They marry like other 
ll1en, but do not disown their children. They obey the 
established laws, but they go beyond them in the 
tenor of their lives. They love all men, and are perse- 
cuted by all; they are not known, and they are 
condemned; they are poor, and make many rich; 
they are dishonoured, yet in dishonour they are glori- 
fied; they are slandered, and they are cleared; they 
are called n
mes, and they bless. By the Jews they 
are assailed as aliens, by the Greeks they are perse- 
cuted, nor call they who hate them say ,vhy. 
" Christians are in the world, as the soul in tlle body. 
The soul pervades the lilllbs of the body, and Christians 
the cities of the world. The flesh hates the soul, and 
'val'S against it, though suffering no ,vrong from it; and 
the world hates Christi
ns. The soul loves the flesh 
that hates it, and Christians love their enemie:s. 
Their tradition is not an earthly iüvention, nor is it 
a mortal thought ,vhich they so carcfully guard, nor a 
dispensation of human lnysteries ,vhich is comInitted 
to their charge; but God Himself, the Omnipotent 
and Invisible Creator, has from heaven established 
an10ng n1ell His Truth and I-lis "r ord, the Holy and 
Incomprehensible, and has df'eply fixed the same in 
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their 11carts; not, as Inight be expected, sending any 
servant, angel, or Pl'ince, or administrator of things 
earthly or heavenly, but the very Artificer and Den1Ï- 
urge of the U Diverse. IIim God hath sent to Ulan, 
not to inflict terror,.but in clemency and gent1cnes!', 
as a King sending a King who ,vas His Son; lie sent 
Hirl1 as God to men, to save them. lie hated not, 
nor rejected us, nor remelnbered our guilt., but sho,veù 
llirnsclf long-suffering, and, in His o,vn ,vords, bore 
our sins. TIe gave His o,vn Son us a ransonl for us, 
the just for the unjust. For what other thing, except 
His l
ighteousness, could cover our guilt? In 'VhOIU 
,vas it po
gible for us, lawless sinners, to find ju
tifi
a- 
tlon, 
a vn ill the Son of God alone? 0 sweet intel'- 
change! 0 heavenly ,vorkmanship past finding out r 
o benefits exceeding c-xpectation! Sending, then, a 
Sayiour, who is able to save thosC' ,vho of thenlselves 
are incapable of salvation, He has willed that we 
should regard IIim as our Guardian, Father, Teacher, 
Counsellor, Physician; our 
lind, Light, Honour, 
Glory, Strength, and Life." & 
The writing fron1 which I have been quoting is of 
the early part of the second century. T,venty or 
thirty years after it 
t. Justin )Iartyr speaks a.s 
strong1y of the spread of the new Religion: " rrhere 
is not anyone race of men," he says, "barbarian or 
Greek, nay, of those ,vho live in waggolls, or ,vho are 
N olnads, or Shepherds in tents, among ,vhom prayers 
and eucharists are not offered to the Father and 
:Jlaker of the Universe, through the name of the cruci- 
fied J es us. 


· Ep. :'\(1 Diognct. 
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Towards the end of the century, Clement :-" The 
WO!'J of our 
Iaster did not relnain in J uùea, as philo.. 
sophy reluained in Greece, but has. been poureù out 
over the whole world, persuading Greek
 and Bar- 
barians alike, race by race, village by village, evpry 
city, whole houses, and hearers one by one, nay, not a 
few of the philosophers themselves." 
Ana Tertullian, at the very close of it, could in his 
Apulogia even proceed to threaton the Ron1an Govern- 
ment :-" "r e are a people of yesterday," he says; 
"and yet we have filled every place belonging to you, 
cities, islands, castles, to,vns, assemblies, your very 
camp, your tribes, companies, palaces, senate, forum. 
"r e leave you your temples only. "\Ve can count your 
armies, and our nUlnbers in a single province will be 
greater. In what ,val' with you should ,ve not be 
sufficient aud ready, even though unequal in nun1bers, 
,,,10 so vlillingly are put to death, if it ,vere not in this 
l{e]igion of ours more la,vful to be slain than to slay? 
Once more, let us hear the great Origen, in the 
eady part of the next century :-" In all Greece anù 
in all barbarous races within our world, there are tens 
of thousands ,,-ho have left their national laws anù cus- 
tOlllary gods for the Jaw of:i\Ioses and the 'YOI'd of Jesus 
Christ; though to adhere to that law is to incur the 
hatred of idolaters, and the risk of death besides to 
have ernbraced that word. And considering how, in 
so few years, in spite of the attacks made on us, to 
the 10
8 of life or property, and ,yith no great store 
of teachers, the preaehing of that ,vol'd has found its 
way into every p
rt of the world, so that Greek and 
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barba l'ian
, wi
e and un wise, adhere to the religion of 
tTpsn
, òonbtlcss it is a ,york greater than any 'york of 
Inall." 


"\V 0 Deed no proof to a
snre us tlw.t this steady and 
rapid growth of Chr

tiallity ,vas a phenolllenon which 
startled its contcmporarie
, as 111uch as it excites the 
curio",ity of philo
ophic historians no,v; and they too 
had tIu'ir o\\
u ways then of accounting for it, different 
Ït,deed froln Gibbon's, but quitp as pertiucnt, though 
less elaborate. These were principally Þ.vo, both leaù- 
ing thcln to persecnte it,-the ob:stiuHCY of the Chris- 
tians and their 111ngical powers, of which the forlner 
wa
 the explanation adopted hy educated minch:, and 
the latter chiefly by the populace. 
..A.s to thp fortner, fro1l1 first to last, TIlen in power 
Inagisterially reprobate the senseless ob
tinacy of the 
Inell1 ber
 of the ne1jV sect, as their characteristic offl'l1ce. 
Pliny, as \ve Lave :seen, found it to be their only fault, 
IJtlt one sufficient to TI1erit capital punishrnent. The 
l'
nlpcror :ßIatcus seenlS to con
ider obstinacy the ulti- 
Jnate ulotive-cau:sp to which their unnatural conduct 
"as traceable. After speaking of the soul, a-.; "reaùy, 
if it must now be separRted from the body, tobe extin- 
guished, or dissolved, or to remain with it;" he adds, 
" but the readiness must come of its own judglnent, not 
frotn 
imple peverscness, as in the case of Christians) 
Lut with considerateness, with gravity, and ,,'ithout 
theatrical effect, so as to be persuasive." A.nd Diocletiau, 
in his Edict of persecution, professes it to be hie;;; 
"earnest aim to punish the depraved persistence of 
those most wicked méll.;' 
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As to the latter charge, their founùer, it ,vas said, haa 
gained a knowledge of magic in Egypt, and had left 
behind hin1 in Lis 
acred books the secrets of the art. 
Suetonius hÏJnself speaks of thøm as " nlen of a nlagical 
superstition;" anlI Celsus accnses them of"incantatioJJs 
in the name of demons." The officer \vho had custody 
of St. Perpetua, feared her escape from prison "by 
Inagical incantations." When St. Tiburtius had walked 
barefoot on hot coals, his judge cried out that Christ 
had taught him lnagic. St. Anastasia was thro,vn into 
prison as dealing in poisons; the popnlace call.d out 
against St. Agnes, " Away with the ,vit
! away 
with the sorceress!" 'Vhl'n St. Bonosus and St. 
l\Iaximilian bore the burning pitch without shl'iuk- 
ing, Jews and heathen cried out, 'c Those wizards and 
sorcerers! " "'Vhat new delusion," says the nlagistraÞe 
concerning St. Roulanus, in the HYlun of Prudentius,. 
"bas brought in these sopl1ists who deny the \vorship 
of tlte Gods? how doth this chief sorcerer mock US
 
skilled by his Thessalian charm to laugh at punish- 
ment ? " 6 
It is indeed difficult to enter into the feelings or 
irritation and fear, of contempt and amazement, ,vhich 
were excited, whether in the town populace or in the 
1nagistrates, in the presence of conduct so novel, so un- 
varying, so absolutely beyond their cornprehension. 
The very young and the very old, the child, the youth 
in the heyday of his passions, the sobrr TIlan of nlirldle 
age, nlaidens and mothers of fan1Ïlies, boors and slaves 
as well a
 philosophers and nobles, solitary confessors 


3 Es
ay on Development of Doctrine, ell. hr. 9 1. 
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and companies of men and ,vomen,-all these were seen 
equally to defy the powers of darkness to ùo their ,vorst. 
In this strange encounter it became a point of honour 
,,,itlt the Roman to break the deterluillation of his 
victinl, Hnd it was the triun1ph of faith when his most 
savage E:'xpeJients fdr that purpose were found to be in 
V
lln. The martyrs shrank from suffering like other 
men, but such natural shrinking was incommensurable 
,vitb apostasy. No intensity of torture had any means 
of affecting what was a Inental conviction; and the 
sovereign Thought in which they had lived ,vas their 
auequate support and consolation in their death. To 
theln the prospect of wounds and loss of lill1 bs was not 
Inore terrible than it is to the combatant of this world. 
'fhey faced the implements of torture as the soldier 
takes his post before the enemy's battery. They 
cheered and ran forward to meet his attack, and as it 
were dared him, if he ,vouId, to de::;troythe numbers ,vho 
kept closing up the foreUlost rank, as their conlrade
 
\\7ho had filled it fen. .A.nd when Ronle at last found 
8he had to deal ,vith a host of Scævolas, then the 
proude
t of earthly sovereignties, arrayed in the C01l1- 
pletenes8 of her materi Ll re'ource
, h urn bled herself 
before a po,ver which ,vas fouuded on a lliere sen
e of 
the unseen. 
In the colloquy of the aged Ignatius, the disciple of 
tbe Apostles, with the Emperor Trajan: we have a sort of 
type of what went on for three, or rather four centuries. 
He 'was sent aU the way from Antioch to Rome to 
Le devoured by the beasts in the amphitheatre. As 
he traveUed, he ,vrote letters to various Christi: n 
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Churches, and among others to his Roman brethren, 
alnong 'Vh01l1 he was to suffer. Let us see whether, as 
J have saiù, the In1age of that Divine King, who had 
been pron1ised from the beginning, was not the living 
principle of his obstinate resolve. The old. man is 
almost fierce in his determination to be martyred. 
"1\Iay those beasts," he says to his brethren, cc be my 
gain, wbich are in readiness for me! I will provoke and 
coax them to devour me quickly, and not to be afraid 
of me, as they are of some whom tbey win not touch. 
Should they be unwilling, I will compel them. Bear 
with me; I know what is rny gain. Now I begin to be 
a disciple. Of nothing of things visible or invisible am 
I ambitious, save to gain Christ. vVhether it is fire or 
the cross, the assault of wild beasts, the wrenching of 
my bones, the crunching of my limbs, the crushing of ll1Y 
whole body, let the tortures of the devil an assail me, 
if I do but gain Christ Jesu
." Elsewhere in the same 
Epistle he says, tt I \-vrite to you, still alive, but longing 
to die. 
Iy Love is crucified! I have no taste for 
perishable food. I long for God's Bread, heavenly 
Bread, Bread of life, which is Flesh of Jesus ChrIst.. 
the Son of Goù. I long for God's draught, His Blood, 
which is Love without corruption, and Life for ever- 
Inore." It is said that, ,vheu be came into the presence 
of Trajan, tbe latter cried out, cc "\Vho are you, poor 
devil, who are so eager to transgress our rules?" 
"That :is no name," he answered, "for Theopborus." 
H "rho is Theopborus?" asked the Enlperor. " He 
who bcar
 Christ in his breasr." In the Apostle's 
words, already citeù, be bad" Christ in hinl, the hope 
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of p-lory." All this IDa, he caned euthusia
m; but 
entbu
iasnl affords a Inuch more adequate explanation 
of tho confe:s
ol'ship of an old luan, than do Gibbon's 
fi ve rcasonR. 
Instances uf the same ardent spirit, ana of the living 
faith on which it wa
 foundeù, are to be found wherever 
we open the ..Jela JIarlyrnrn. In the outbreak at 
S01yrna, in the Iniddle of the second century, amid 
tortures which even 1110veù the heathen bystanders to 
coulpassion, the sufferèl s were conspicuous for their 
serene caln1ness. " They made it evident to us all," 
Bays the Epistle of the Church, "that in the midst of 
those sufferings they were absent from the body, or 
rather, that the I.Jorù stood by them, anù walked in 
the midst of them." 
At that tilHe Poly carp, the faluiliar friend of St. 
JolIn, and a contcul}JOl'ary of Ignatius, suffered in his 
extreme old age. 'Yhen, before his sentence, the 
l)roconsnl l)ade him" s\vear by the fortunes of Cæsar, 
and have done \vith Christ," his answer betrayed that 
intimate devotion to the self-same Idea, which bad 
been the illwarJ life of Ignatius. cc Eigbty and six 
Year
," he answered, "Lave I been His servant, and 
He has never wronged me, but ever lIas preserved me ; 
and bow can I blasphenle lilY I{ing and IllY Saviour?" 
"\Vhen they woulù have fastened hilll to the stake, he 
said, U Let alonp; lIe 'Wl10 gives me to bear the fire, 
,,-ill give TIle also to stand firlll upon the pyre without 
Jonr nails." 
Christians felt it as an acceptable service to IIÜn 
\,,110 10vc(1 thenl, to confess with courage and to suffer 
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with dignity. In this chivalrous spirit, as it rnay be 
called, they met the \Voras and deeds of their perse- 
cutors, as the chill1ren of men return bittprncss for 
bitterness, and bJo,v for blo\v. "'Vhat soldier," says 

Iinucius, with a reference to the invisible Presence of 
our Lord, "does not challenge danger more daringly 
under the eye of his comlnander?" In that same 
outbreak at Smyrna, when the P1'oconsul urged the 
young Gernlanicus to have mercy on hilnself and on 
his youth, to the astoni
hment of the populace he pro- 
voked a wild beast to fall upon him. In like n1anner, 
St. Justin tells us of Lucius, who, when he saw no 
Christian sent off to suffer, at once remonstrated 
sharply with the judge, and was sent off to execution 
with hil11; and then another presented himself, anrl 
,,-as sent off also. '.Vhen the Christians were thrown 
into prison, in the fierce persecution at Lyons, Vettius 
Epagathns, a youth of distinction who had given him- 
self to an ascetic life, could not bear the sight of the 
sufferings of his brethren, and asked leave to plead 
their cause. Tho only answer he got was to be sent 
off the first to die. 'Vhat the contemporary account 
sees in his conduct is, not that he wa
 zealous for his 
brethren, though zealous he was, nor that he believed 
in miracles, though he doubtless did believe; but that 
he "" as a gracious di:3ciple of Christ, following the 
Lamb whithf'I'
oever He went." 
In that 1ne11101'a11e persccution, ,vhen nlandina, a 
slave, was seizcd for confe
sorship, her mistress and 
her fellow-Christians dreaded lest, from her delicate 
make, sbe should give way und(?r the tormcnts; hut 
I 1 
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t;he even hred out her tormentors. It ,vas n refresh. 
illent 'lnd relief to her to cry out amid her pains, "i 
am a Christian." 'rhey remanded her to prison, and 
then brought her out for frpsh suffering a second day 
Dud n thirù. On the last day she saw' a boy of fifteen 
brought into the an1phitheatre for death; she feared 
for hitn, as others had feared for her; but he too went 
through his trial generously, and ,vent to God before 
Ler. ITer la
t sufferings 'vere to be placpd in the 
notorious red-hot chair, and then to be exposed in a. 
net to a "ild bull; they fillished by cutting her throat. 
Sanctus, too, ,vhen the burning plates of brass were 
placed on his limbs, all through his torments did but 

ay, "I am a Christian," and stood erect and firln, 
(C bathed and strengthened," say 11 i
 brethren 'v 110 
write the account, "in tho heavenly ,veIl of living 
,yater which flows frollI the breast of Christ," or, a
 
they say elsewhere of all the martyrs, "refreshed ,,,ith 
the joy of martyrdom, the hope of ble:s:sedness, love 
towards Christ, and the spirit of God the Father." 
How clearly do we see all through this narrative ,vhat 
it was \vhich nerved them for the combat! If they love 
their brethren, it is in th fellowship of their Lord; if 
they look for heaven, it is because He is the Light of it. 
Epipoòius, a youth of gentle nurture, when 8truck 
I.;y the Prefect on the mouth, while blood flowed frOln 
it, crieù out, "I confess tbat Jesus Christ is God. 
together witn the Father and the Holy Ghost." 
Symphorial1, of Autull) also a youth, and of Doble 
birth, ,vhen told to adore an idol, ans,vered, (C Give me 
leave, and I will halllll1er it to pieces." \Vhen Leoni- 
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daRt tlle father of the young Origen, was in prison for 
his faith, the boy, then sevente611, burned to share his 
111artyrdom, and his mot.her had to hide his clothes to 
prevent hirJ1 from executing his purpose. Afterwarc1s 
he attended the confessors in prison, stood by thew 
at the tribunal, and gave them the kiss of peace 
. when they 'v ere led out to suffer, and this, in spite of 
being several times apprehended and put upon the 
rack. Also in Alexandria, the beautiful slave, Pota- 
miæna, when about to be stripped in order to be 
thrown into the cauldron of hot pitch, said to the 
Prefect, "I pray you rather let me be dipped down 
slowly into it with my clothes on, and you shall 8ee 
'With what patience I am gifted by Him of ,vhom you 
are ignorant, Jesus Christ." When the populace in 
the same city had beaten out the aged Apollonia's 
teeth, and lit a fire to burn her, unless she would 
blasphen1e, she leaped into the fire herself, and Su 
gained her crown. vVhen Sixtas, Bishop of Rome, 
,vas led to martyrdom: his deacon, Laurence, followed 
him weeping and complaining, " 0 my father, whither 
goest thou without thy son?" And when his own turn 
came, three Jays afterwards, and he ,vas put upon the 
griùiron, after a while he said to the Prefect, " 'rurn 
Ine; this side is done." "\Vhence came this trenlcn- 
dous spirit, scaring, nay, offending, the fastidious 
criticism of our delicate days? DoE's Gibbon think to 
sound the depths of the eternal ocean with the tape 
and 111easurillg-rod of his merely litèrary philosophy? 
"\VLen Baru1as, a child of seven year
 old, was 
scourged to blood for repeating his catechislll befure 
J 1 
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the heathen judge-viz. "There is but one God. and 
Jesus Christ is true God "-his ll10ther encouraged 
him to persevere, chiding hiI11 for asking for S01ne 
drink. At 
Ierida, a girl of noble family, of the age 
of twelve, presented herself before the tribunal, and 
, 
overturned the idols. She was scourged and burned 
with torches; she neither shed a t.ear, nor sho,ved 
other signs of suffering. ,rhen the fire reached her 
face, she open
d her mouth to receive it, and "ras 
suffocated. At Cæsarea, a girl, under eighteen, ,vent 
"boldly to ask the prayers of some Christians who 'were 
in chalJ.s before the Prætoriu1l1. She was seized at 
once, and her sides torn open with the iron rakes, 
preserving tho whi1
 a brigllt and joyous countenance. 
Peter, ])orotheus, Gurgouius, were boys of the inlperial 
bedchaluber; they 'were highly in favour ".ith their 
l}}aster
, and " ere Christians. They ton suffered 
dreadful tOl'llient
, tlying untler theIn, ".itbout a 
shadow of wavering. Call such conduct luadncss, if 
you "ill, or rnagic: but do not Inoek us by ascribing 
it in such TUere children to 
in1p]e desire of iUln10rtality, 
or to any ecclesiastical organization. 
"rheu the persecution I'ageù in Asia, a va
t Inulti- 
tude of Chri
tians presenteù thelnseh-es before the 
Proconsul, challenging hiln to proceeù against them. 
U Poor ,,-retches!" half in contenlpt and half in 
affright, he ans\vercd, "if you must die, cannot you 
fillÙ ropes or precipices for the purpose?" L\.t Utica, 
a hundred and fifty Chl'i
tiallS of both sexes and all 
. ' r 1. I 
ages were lnal"tyrs III one COlnpany. _ ney are salC to 
Lave been tuld to lJurn incellse to au idol, or they 
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sl10111d be thrown into a pit of burning linle; they 
without hesitation leapt into it. In Egypt a hundreJ 
and twenty confessors, after having sustained the loss 
of eyes or of feet, endured to linger out their lives ill 
the Inincs of Palestine and Cilicia. In the last per
e- 
cution, according to the testimony of the grave 
Ensebius, a contemporary, the slaughter of men, 
women, and children, went on by twenties, sixties, 
hundreds, till the instruments of execution were worn 
out, and the executioners could kin no 1110re. Yet he 
tells us, as an eye-witness, that, as soon as any Chris- 
tians were oondenlned, others ran from all parts, and 
surrounded the tribunals, confessing the faith, and 
joyfully reeeiving their condemnation, and singing 
songs of thanksgiving and triumph to the last. 


Thus was the Roman power OVerCOll1e. Thus did 
the Seed of Abraham, and the Expectation of the 
Gentiles, the meek Son of man, " take to Himself His 
great po,ver and reign" in the hearts of His people, in 
the public theatre of the world. The mode in which 
the priuleval propheey was fulfilled is as marvellous, as 
the prophecy itself is clear and bold. 
"So may all Thy enemies perish, 0 Lord; but let 
them that love Thee shine, as thcsun shineth in his 
ri:sing ! U 


I will add the memor
.ble words of the two great 
Apologists of thp period :- 
" Your cruelty," says Tertullian, "though each act 
be TIIOre refined than the last, doth p!'ofit you nothing. 
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To our sect it is rather an inùuccment. 'Ve grow up 
in greater numbers, as often as you cut us dow.n. The 
bloocl of the martyrs is tbeir seed for the harvest." 
Origen even uses the language of prophecy. To the 
oLjpctioll of Ce1sus that Christianity from its principlr's 
.. 
would, if let alone, open the ,vhole elnpire to the irrup- 
tion of the' harbarians, and the utter ruin of civiliz:ltion, 
he rl'plics, "If all ROlnans are sueh fiS WC, then too 
thf
 barbarians will draw near to the "\V on1 of God, ana 
will hecol11o tho most observant of tbe J..a\v. ..lnd 
every worship shall cornu to nought, and that of the 
Christians alone obtain the mastery, for the 'V ord is 
continually gaining possession of more aud more souls." 
One adt1itional rcrnark :-It w.as fitting that tho
e 
nlixeJ. unlettered n1ultitudes, who for three centuries 
haa suf\èred and triun1phed by virtue of the inward 
Vi
ion of their Divine Lord, should be selected, as ,ve 
know they were, in the fourth, to 1e the special chaln- 
pions of IIis Divinity and the victorious foes of its 
inlpugners , at a time ,,,hen the civil power, which had 
fount1 them too strong for its arlns, attempted, by 
means of a portentous heresy in the high places of the 
Church, to rob then1 of th:a.t Truth ,vhich had all along 
been the principle of their strength. 


10. 


I have been forestalling all along the thought ,,'ith 
which 1 shall close these considerations on the subject 
of Christianity; and necessarily forestalling it, because 
it properly comes first, though the course ,vhich Iny 
argulllent has taken has not allowed lne to introduce it 
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in its natural place. Revelation Legin
 ,vhere Katural 
Religion fails. The Ite1igion of N atul'O is a lnere 
inchoation, ana needs a complement,-it can have hut 
one complement, and that very complernent is Chris- 
tianity. 
Katural Religion is based upon the sense of sin; it 
recognizes the disease, but it cannot find, it does but 
look out for the remedy. That remedy, both for guilt 
and for lTIoral itnpotence, is found in the central doc- 
trine of Revelation, the ]\'[ediation of Christ. I need 
not go into a subject so falniliar to all men in a Chris- 
tian country. 
Thus it is that Christianity is the fulfilment of the 
promise l1lade to Abraham, and of the 1Iosaic revela- 
tions; this is how it has been able from the first to 
occupy the ,vorld and gain a hola on every class of 
human society to which its prpachers reached j this is 
why the Ronlan power and the multitude of religions 
which it enlbraced could not stand against it; this is 
the secret of its sustained energy, and its never-flag- 
ging nlartyraoms; this is ho\v at present it is so 
mysteriously potent, in spite of the ne"\v and fearful 
adversaries which beset its path. It has ,vith it that 
gift, of staunching and healing the one Jeep wound of 
human nature, which avails more Ivr its success than a 
full encyclopedia of scientific knowledge and a whole 
library of controversy, and therefore it Illust last while 
Luman nature lasts. It is a living truth which never 
can grow old. 
Sonle per
ons speak of it as if it were a thing of his- 
tory, with only indirect bearings upon modern titnes ; 
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I cannot allo,v that it is a mere llistorical reliO'ion. 
\::) 
Certainly it has its foundations in past and glori0us 
memories, but its power i::; in the pre:,ent. Iii is no 
dreary n1atter of antiqllarialli:'lu; we do not contem- 
plate it in conclusions drawn frul11 Ù ulnù doculnents 
an(l dead event::;, but by faith exerci
ed in ever-living 
objects, anù hy t.he appropriation and use of ever- 
recurriu g gifts. 
Our communion ,vith it is in the unseen, not in the 
obsolete. At this very day its rites alid orùinances are 
continually eliciting tlll\ active interposition of that 
OUlnipotence in which the Religion long 
go Legan. 
First and above all is the Holy 
ra
s, in which lIe 
who once t1ied for us upon the Cro
::;, brings back and 
perpetuates, by His literal pre
ence in it, that one and 
the same sacrifice which cannot be rppcated. Next, 
there is the actual entrance of IIitnself, soul and body. 
and divinity, into the soul aud boùy of every wor- 
shipper' who comes to Him for the gift) a privilege 
tHore intiluate than if we lived with Ifiln during 
IIi::; long-past sojourn upon earth. .6.\..lld then, more- 
oveIj there is His personal abiùance in our churches, 
raising earthly service into a foretaste of heaven. 
Such is the profession of Christianity, and, I repeat, 
it::; very divination of our needs is in itself a proof 
that it is really the supply of theul. 
U pan the doctrines which I have mentioned a
 
central truths, other
, as we all know, follow, which 
rule our personal conduct and conr:,E' of life, and our 
social and civil n'la tions. The' proJ}}isec11)eli verer, the 
Expectation of the nation
, has not Llone IIi
 ,york by 
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IUtlves. He has given us Saints and Angels for onr 
protection. He has taught us how by our prayers and 
services to benefit our departed friends, and to keep 
up a memorial of ourselves when we are gone. He 
has created a visible hierarchy and a succession of 
sacraments, to be the channels of His mercies, and the 
Crucifix secures the thought of Him in every house 
and chamber. In all these ways He brings IIimself 
before us. I an1 not here speaking of IIis gifts as gifts, 
but as memorials; not as what Christians know they 
convey, but in their visible character; and I say, that, 
as human nature itself is still in life and action as much 
as ever it was, so lIe too lives, to our in1aginations, by 
His visible symbols, as if He were on earth, with a prac- 
tical efficacy which even unbelievers cannot deny, so 
as to be the corrective of that nature, and its strength 
day by day,-and that this power of perpetuating His 
Image, being a1toge
her singular and special, and the 
prerogative of Him and HiIll alone, is a grand evidence 
how ,veIl He fulfils to this day that Sovereign )lission 
which, from the first beginning of the world's history, 
has been iu prophecy assigned to IIiln. 
I cannot better illustrate this argument than by re- 
curring to a deep thought on the subjEct of Chris- 
tianity, which has before now attr3cted t.he notice of 
philosophers and preachers/ as coming from the 
wonderful man who swayed the destinies of Europe in 
the first years of this century. It was an argunlent 
not unnatural in one who had that special pas
ion for 
human glory, ,vhich has been the incentive of so many 


'i Fr. Lacorùaire and :\1. Xicolas. 
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))Cl'oic carepl"S and of so Ill[lUY Inighty revolution" In 
the history of the ".orld. In the solituL1e of his iUl- 
priSOlll}}Cnt, anrt in the view of death, he seelllS to 
have exprcs
('d hitn
elf to thp following effect :- 
"I have been nccn
tomed to put before me thp 
exatl1ples of .....\Jexandcl' and Cæ:-;ar, ,vith tht' hope of 
rivalling their exploits, and living in the nJÍnd
 of IDl'U 
for fiver. Yet, after nn, in "hat sense does Ca
:,ar, in 
what sense does ..\Jexander live? 'Vho knows or 
care
 anything about then)? ..\.t best, nothing but 
their names is known; for who among the multitude 
of 1l1Cn, who hear or who utter their names, really 
knows anything about their lives or their deeds, or 
attaches to those nanles anJ' definite idea? Nay, even 
their names do but flit up and down the '\Vorld like 
ghosts, mentioned only on particular occasions, or 
from accidental associations. Their chief horne is the 
schoolroom; they have a foremost place in boys' 
granl1uars and exercise books; they are splendid 
exalnples for thenles; they form wTiting-copies. So 
low is heroic ..Alexander fullen, so low is Ïlnperial 
Cæsar, 'ut pueris placeat et declamatio fiat.' 
"But, on the contrarv" (he i
 reported to have 
continued), "there is just O.ne Nalne in the 
yhole 
\vo
.la that lives; it is the Kame of One ,vho passed 
ITis years in obscurit.y, and who died a Inalefactor's 
death. Eighteen hundred years have gone since 
that titne, but still it has its hold upon the human 
Inind. It has possessed the world, and it maintains 
possession. .A-\.Jnid the most varied nations, under 
the most diversified circ1JIDstances, in the most 
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cultivateù, in the rude
t races and intellects, in all 
classe
 of society, the Owner of that great Xaulo 
reIgns. IIigh and lo,v, rich and poor, acknowledge 
Ifim. )IiHiolls of souls are conversing with IIinl, are 
venturing on His word) are looking for His Presence. 
Palaces, SUll1ptuouS, innumerable, are raised to His 
honour; IIis iUlage, as in the hour of His deepest 
humiliation, is triulllphantly dispb,yed in the proud 
city, in the open country, in the corners of Streets, on 
the tops of mountains. It sanctifies the ancestral hall, 
the clo
et, aud tho bedcbalnber; it is the subject for 
the exercise of the highe
t genius in the iUlitative arts. 
It is 'vorn next tbe heart in life; it is held before the 
failing eyes in death. Here, then, is One who is not a 
nler
 name, who is not a mere fiction, ,vho is a realit)',. 
He is dead and gone, but still He lives,-lives as a 
living, energetic thought of successive generations, as 
the awful nlotive-power of a tbou
and great events. 
He has done without effort ,vhat others with life-long 
struggles ha\e not done. Can He be less than 
Divine? 'Vho is He but the Creator Himself; ,,'ho 
is sovereign over His o,vn works, towards ,vhom our 
eyes and hearts turn instinctively, because He is our 
Father and our God? "8 
JIere I end IllY specinlens, among the many ,vhich 
ruight be given, of the argument:s adducible for Chris- 
tianity. I have dwelt upon them, in order to show 
how I ,vou]ll apply the principles of this Essay to the 
proof of its divine origin. Christianity is flddresseJ, 
both as regards its evidences and its con tents, to 


· Occas. Serm., pp. 49-51. 
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n1inds ,,-hieh are in tbe norn1al condition of human 
nature, as believing in God and in a future judgment. 
Such minds it addresses both through the intellect 
and through the imagination; creating a certitude of 
its truth by arg-uments too various for direct enumera- 
. 
tioD, too personal and deep for words, too powerful 
and concurrent for refutation. Nor need reason come 
first and faith second (though this is the logical order), 
but one and the san1e teaching is in different aspects 
both object and proof, and elicits one complex act 
both of inference and of assent. It speaks to us one 
by one, and it is received by us one by one, as the 
counterpart, so to say, of ourselves, and is real as we 
are real. 
In the sacred words of its Divine Author and 
Object concerning Himself, " I aU1 the Good Shepherd, 
and I kno\v Mine, and )Iine know 
Ie. 
Iy sheep 
hear My voice, and I know them, and they follow 
Ie. 
Alid I giv p thern everlasting life, ana they sball never 
peri:::;h; aud no lllan sLall pluck them out of illy 
baud.'" 



N01'E I. 


On Hooker and Chillingworth, vid. supr. 226. 


l. O
 the first publication or this volume, a Correspondent did 
me the favour of marking for me a list of passages in Chilling- 
worth's celebrated work, besides that which I had myself quoted, 
in which the argument was mor
 or lpss brought forward, on 
which I have animadverted in ch. vii. 
 2, p. 2:26. He did this 
with the purpose of showing, that Cbillin
worth's meaning, when 
carefully inquired into, would be found to be in substanti
J.l 
agreement with the distinction I had myself made between in- 
L'lllibility and eertitude; those inaccuracies of language into which 
he fell, being necessarily involved in the argumentum ad hominem, 
which he was un;ing upon his opponent, or being the accidental 
result of the pt'culiar character of his intellect, which, while fun 
of ideas, was wanting in the calmness and caution which are con- 
spicuous in Bishop Butler. Others more familiar with Chilling- 
worth than I am must decide on this point; but I can have no 
indisposition to accept an expbnation, which df'prives controver- 
sialists of this day of the authority of a vigorou!; and acute mind in 
their use of an argument, which is certainly founded on a great 
confusion of thought. 
I subjoin the references with which my Correspondent has 
supplied me :- 
(1.) Passages tending to show an agreement of Chillingworth's 
opinion on the distinction between certitude and infalliLility 
with that laid down in the foregoing essay :- 
1. ., Religion of Protestants," ch. ii. 
 121 (vol. 1. p. 2-1:3, 
Oxf. ed. 1838), " For may not a private man," &c. 
2. Ibid. 
 15
 (p. 2(5). The last sentence, however. after 
"when they thought they dreamt," is a fall into the 
error which he had been exposing. 
8. Ibid. 
 IGO (p. 275). 
4 Ch. iii. 
 26 (p. 3

2), "
either is your argument," &:c. 
õ. Ibid. S 36 (p. 346). 
6. I
id. 
;")U 'I" 3(3), "That Ahraham,"' &c. 
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7. Oh. v. 
 û3 (vo1. ii p. 
15). 

. Ibid. 
 107 (p. 2(5). 
Ð. Ch. \"ii. 
 I:
 (,
. 152). 
r;ide. also vol. i. pp. 115, 121, 196, 23ô, 24
, 11l. 
(2.) rëU
,
ages incon
istent with the above :- 
1. Ch. ii. 
 25 (\"01. i. p. 177). An argumentum ad !wm;nem 
2. ibid. 
 2
 (p. }
O). 
3. Ibid. 9 45 (p. 189). An clJ'glonentum ad hominem. 
4. Ibid. 
 l.if} (p. 2û3 J . Au argumentum ad hominem. 
5. ll,id. 9 15.1 (p. 26ï). Qlwteù in the text, p. 
2G. 
6. Ch. v. 9 15 (vol. ii. p. 391). IIp is arguing on his 
opponent'
 principies. 
o Also, I have to express my obligation to another Corr,,-'. 
flpondent, who called my attention to a pas
age of Hooker 
(" Eccles. Pol." ii. 7) beginning "An earnest desire," &c., which 

eemed to anticipate the doctrine of Locke about certitude. It 
is so difficult to be sure of the Ineanin
 of a writer whose style 
i::> so foreign to that of our own times, that I am shy of attempting 
to turn this pa
:-age into categl'rical 
tatements. El:o:e, I should 
n:o:k, does not Hooker here nssume the absolute certainty of the 
inspiration and divine authority of 
cripture, and believe its 
teacbill
 as the \,('ry trutb unconditionally and without any 

ldmixture of doubt? Y t't wbat had he but probable evidence a:-; 
It warrant for bucb a view of it? Again, did he receive the 
Athanasian Creed on any logic'al demonstration that it
 
rticles 
were in Scripture ? Yet he felt himst']f abIt> without any mis- 
giving- tu bay aloud in the cOllgregation, " 'Vhich faith except every 
one do ket'p wl101e and undefil
ù, 'Ii' it Rout douòt he 
hall p('ri
h 
everlastingl.y." In truth it is 
hp happy inconsistency of his school 
to be more orthodox in their conclusions than in their premi&::,es ; 
to be 
ceptic5 in their paper theories, and believers in their own 
persons. 
3. Also, a friend sends me word, as regarù!; the controV'er:,y on 
t}w 'Various readings of Shakespeare to which I have }'efcrred 
(sup1'a, eh. viii. 9 1, p. 271) in illustration of the 
hortcomings of 
Furmal 1nferel1('(->, that, since the date of the article in the magazine, 
of which I have there availed my
elf, the verdict of critics has been 
un favourable to the authority and value of the Annotated Copy, 
di
covered twenty years ago. I may add, that, since my first edition, 
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I have had tht> plea
ure ofreadin
 Dr. I n
leby's intere8tin
 di
se]". 
tation on the" Traces of the Authorship of the 'Yorks attributed to 
Shakes!)eare." 


Ko
rE II. 


O,
 the alternative Ùde/lectually betll'ee1l, Atheism and 
Catholicity, vid. supr. p. 1-11, &c. 
])ecembt:r, 1880. 
As I am sending the Jast pages of the New Edition of this Essay 
to the press, I av-ail myself of an opportunity which its subj
ct 
makes apposite, to explain a misundersta,nding, as appearing in a 
London daily print, of a statement of mine used in controversy, 
which has elicited within the last few days a prompt and effective 
defence from the kind zeal of 1\11'. Lilly. I should not think it 
necessary to make any addition to what he has said so well, except 
that it may be expected that what is a gl'eat mistake concerning me 
should be set right under my own hand and in my own words. 
It has been said of me th
t "Cardinal Xewman has confined his 
defence of his own creed to the proposition that it is tlw only 
possible alternative to Atheism." I understand this to lll
an, that 
I have given up, both in my religious convictions anù my contro- 
versial efforts, any thought of bringing arguments fi'om reason to 
bear upon the question of the truth of the Catholic faith, and that 
I do but rely upon the threat and the con:sequent :scare, that, unless 
a man Le a Catholic he ought to be an Atheist. A lld I consider it 
tu b
 :mid, not only that I use no argument in controver::;.r ill behalt 
of my creed besides the threat of athei:Sll1 as its alternative; but 
also that I ha\ye not even attempted to prove by argument the 
rea:sonableness of that threat. 
Now, what do I hold, a.nd what do I not hold? The prest'nt 
volume supplies an auswt'r to this question. From beginning to 
end it is full of arguments, of which the scope is the truth of the 
Catholic nligiou, Jet no one of them introùucè:-; or depends upon 
the alternative of Catholicity or Atheism; how, then, can it be ::,aid 
that that alternative is the only delence that I have proposed for lllJ 
creed r The Essay begins with refuting the fallacies of those who 
say that we cannot believ
 what we cannot understand. So appeal to 
the argument from Atheism here, I ncidentall.r and obileJ' rt'a
olls 
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are given for f'aying that causation and law, as we find them in the 
universe, bespeak an irJfinite Creator; still no argumelltu1n ab 
atheismo. This portion of the work finished, I Froceed to justify 
certitude as exercised upon a. cumulation of proof
, 8hort of demon- 
stration separately; nothing about atheism. Then I go to a direct 
proof of thei
m (which, indeed, has been in a great measure antici. 
pated in a former chapter] as a conclusion drawn from three depart. 
ment
 of phenomena; still the threat of atheism is away. I pas
 
on to the proof of Christianity; and where does the threat of 
athei
m come in here? I begin it with prophecy; then I proceed 
to thp coincident testimony of the two c\Jvenants, and thence to the 
overpowering argument from the testimony borne to the divinity 
of Catholicism by the bra.very and f:ndurance of the primitive 
martJrs. And there I end. 
Xor is this my only arg-umentative work in defence of my 
"creed" which I have gi\'en to the public. I ha,"e pubJifo;hed an 
"Essay on Development of Doctrine," "Theological Tracts," "A 
Ldter to Dr. Pusey," " A Letter to the Duke of Norfolk," \Vork
 
all more or le
s controversial, all defences of the Catholic creeù; 
does the nary word" atheism n occur in anyone of them? 

o much, then, on what I do not hold and havp not said :-now 
ad to what I have avowed and do adhere to. This bring
 me at 
once to the saying to which I ha\'e cOIlllllitted UlJself in " Apologia," 
page 198, viz., "that there is no medium, in true philosoph), 
between AtllPisln and C;Üholicity, and that a perfectly consistent 
mind, under those circumstances in which it finds itself here below 
must embracp either th
 one or the other ;"-a saying which doubt- 
less my critic ha
 in mind, and which, I am aware, has been before 
now a difficulty with readers whom I should be sorry to perplex. 
Xow, if we tlmnd it lli)scrtpd in Butler'
 Analogy that there is 
no consistent standing Or logical medium between the acceptance of 
the Gospel and the dl'nial of a )Ioral Governur, for the S,1.I116 diffi. 
culties can be brought against both beliefs, and if the)" are fatal as 
against Chri8tianity, they are fatal against natural religion, should 
we 110t havt.' ullder:\tood what was meant? It might be b_ken, 
indeed, as a threat against denying Christianity, but would it not 
have an argumel1tative basis and meaning, and would such an in- 
terpretation be fair? It would bp quite fair inJeed to tmy, as some 
ha.ve I:'aid, " It drives me the wron
 way," and its advocates could 
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only reply, (I \Vhat is one man's meat is another rnan'R poison," but 
would it be fair to accuse Butler of puttin
 aside all scientific 
reasoning for a threat? No one would say, " Butler confines the 
defence of his own creed to the proposition that it is the only 
possible alternative of the denial of the 
roral IJaw," putting aside 
as nothing to the purpose his Sermons at the Rolls' Chapel. Yet 
what have I said more dangerous or more obscure than Butler's- 
argument? Could he be said to destroy all logical proof of a God, 
because he paralleled the difficulties of grace to the difficulties of 
nature ? Nay, even should he go on to say with me, " if on account 
of difficulties we give up the gospel, then on account of paralle} 
difficulties we mu
t give up nature; for there is no standing-ground 
between putting up with the one trIal of faitþ, and putting up with 
the other?" 
Nor is this all. It seems, insistence on this analogy between the- 
mysteries of nature and those of grace is my sole argument for 
the truth of my creed. How can this be, from the very nature of 
the case? The argument from Analogy is mainly negative, but 
argument which tends to prove must be positive. Butler does not 
prove Christianity to be true by his famous argument, but b
 
removes a great obstacle of a primâ facie character to listening to 
the proof.'i of Christianity. It is like the trenches soldiers dig to 
shield them when they propose to storm a fort. No one would say 
that such trenches dispense with soldiers. So far, then, from "con- 
fining" myself to the argument from Analogy in behalf of n1\
 
creed, I absolutely imply the presence and the use of independent 
arguments, positive arguments, by the fact of using what is mainly" 
a negative one. And that I was quite aware oî this, and acted U}>< n 
it, the following passage flom my Sermon on l\IJsteries showg 
beyond mistake:- 
" If I must submit my reason to mysteries, it is not much matter 
w}lether it is a mystery more or a mJstery less; the main dit1iculty 
is to believe at all; the main difficulty for an inquirer is firmly to 
hold that there is a livillg God, in spite of the darkness which 
surround
 Him, the Creator, 'Vitnef:s, and Judge of men. 'Vhen 
once the mind is broken in, as it must be, to the belief of a Power 

bove it, when once it under:o;tands that it i:; not itself the measure 
)f all things in heaven and earth, it will have little àifficulty ill 
going forward. I do not say it will, or can, go on to other f}'uih.v 
K k 
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fl.-it/lOut convirtion; I do '/lot Bay it oU9'd to believe the CatholiC' 
}i"llith 1l.-itlWllt 9"oulld.
 and motives; but I say that, whcn once it 
believe
 in God, the great ob
la('l
 to faith has been taken awa,}", a 
proud, self-sutÌÌci
llt 
pirit, c:..\..c."-(Discoursl's.) 
1 must somewhat pnlarge what I have lu
t been toilJing, out it is 
tn order to increase the force and fulness of this explanation. Ther
 
is a certain 
ense in which Analog,}" may be said to supply a positiv.. 
ar
umellt, though it is not its primary and direct purpose. Th
 

oincidence of two witnesses independently gÌ\'ill
 the 
ame account 
of a tran
action is an argument for its truth; thp likeness of two 
{'ffects argues one CaU'-e for both. The fact of :\Iediation bO promi- 
nent in Scripture and in the world, 83 Butler illustrates it, is a 
l)Qsitive argument UUit the God ofScl'ipture i
 the God of the world. 
Ihis is the immediate "bense in which I speak in the "Apologia" 
of the objective matter of Ueligion, Katural and Revealed, of the 
character of the cvidl'nce, and of the legitimate position and exercise 
of the intellect relatively towards it. Hcligiou has, as such, certain 
definite belongings and f,UITOlluùiu1rs, and it calls for what Aristotle 
would call a '1rf1ra..ðfv.u.;VO
 invchtigator, and a process of invebti- 
gation sui simil's. This peculiarity I first found in the history of 
doctrinal development; in the first instance it had prl'sented itself to 
me as a mode of accounting for a difficult,}, viz. for wbat are cJ.lled 
"" the V al"iatiolls of Popery," but next I found it a la.w, which was 
instancpd in the succe
sive dev
loplllents through which revealed 
truth h.1s passed. And then I reflected that a law implied a law- 
giver, and that f::O orderly and majestic a growth of ùoctrine in the 
Catholic Church, contrasted with the deadness and helple
snes"", or 
the vague changes and contradictions in the teaching- of other 
reli
ious bodies, argued a spiritual Presence in Home, which was 
nowhert:' ell'e, and which constituted a presumption that Home was 
right; if the Joctrine of the Eucharist was not from hea\yen, why 
t1hould the doctrine of Original Sin be? If the 
\.thanasian Crl'ed 
was from heaven, why not the Creed of Pope Pius? This" as a use 
of Analogy beside and beyond Butler's use of it; and then, when I 
had recob'nized its force in the development of doctrine, I was }pd 
to apply it to the Evidences of Religion, and in this sense I 
came to say what I have said in the ".Apologia:' "There is no 
medium in true philosophy," "to a pertt:ctly consistent mind," 
" between Atheism anù Catholicity." 
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The multitudp of men indeed are not consistent, log-iral, or 
thorough; they obey no law in the course of their religious views; 
and while they cannot reason without premisses, and premi
se
 
demand first principles, and firEt principles must ultimately be (in 
one shape or other) assumptions, they do not recognize what thi
 
involves, and are set down at this or that point in the ascendin
 or 
descending scale of thought, according as their knowledge of facts, 
prejudices, education, domestic ties, social position, and opportunities 
fOl' inquiry determine; but neverthples
 there is a certain ethical 
character, one and the sa.me, a system of first principles, sentiments 
and tastes, a mode of viewing the question and of arguing, which is 
formally and normally, naturally and divinely, the organum in- 
vestigandi given us for gaining religious truth,and which would le.td 
the mind by an infallible succession from the rejection of atheism 
to theism, and from theism to Christianity, and from Christianity 
to Evangelical Religion, and from these to Cat.holicity. And again 
when a Catholic is seriously wanting in this system of thought, we 
cannot be surprised if he leaves the Catholic Church, and then in 
due time gives up religion altogether. I will add, that a main 
reason for my writing this Essay on Assent, to which I am adding 
these last words, was, as far as I could, to describe the organum 
investigandi which I thought the true one, and thereby to illustrate 
and explain the saying in the" Apologia" which has been the 
subject of this Note. 
I have only one remark more before concluding. I have said 
of course there was a descending as well as an ascending course of 
inquiry and of faith. Howevpr, speaking in my" Apologia " of 
Evidences, and, following the lead of what I have said there abou t 
doctrinal development, I h::ve mainly in view the ascending scale, 
not the descending. I have meant to say, " I am a Catholic, for the 
reason that I am not an Atheist." This makes the misinterpreta- 
tion of my words which I am exposing the more striking-, for it 
paraphrases me into a threat and nothing else. viz. "If you are 
not a Catholic, you must be an Atheist, and will go to hell. u !\Ir. 
Lilly, in his letter in my defence, sees this, and most happily adopts 
the positive interpretation which is the true one. 
This explanation, also, is an answer to some good, but easily 
frighteneù men, who have fancied that I was denying that the 
Being of a God was a natural truth, because I said that to deny 

 k 2 
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revelation was the way to deny natural religion. I ha\"e but argued 
that the same t-ophistry which denies the one may deny the other. 
That tht> a
celH.ling 8cale of my abstract alternative has been the 
prominent idea in my mind, may be argued from the following 
pa.ssage of a Lecture delivered many years before the" Apologia:"- 
" A Protestant is already reaching forward to the whole truth, 
from the very circumstan
 of his really gra:sping any part of it. 
So strongly do I feel this, that I account it 110 paraùox to say that, 
let a man but master the one doctrine of the Being of a God, let 
him really and truly, and not in words ,only, or by inherited pro- 
fession, or in the conclusions of reason, but by a direct apprehension 
be ßt j[onotlH..ist," (that is, with what in the foregoing Essay I 
have called a" real a
sent" as following upon "Inference," and 
acting as a fresh Rtart) "and he is already three-fourths of the way 
towards Catholici
m." 
I end by placing before the reader Mr. Lilly's apposite Letter, 
dated Nov. 18. 
U SIR,-I observe in Jour issue of this evening a statement against 
which I must beg your permission to protest in the strongest 
DIanner as a most 
erions, although, I am quite sure, an unin- 
tentional, misrepl'e:o;entation of my deeply venerated friend Cardinal 
:Newman. The statement is that' he has confined his defence 
{)f his own creed to the propositioll that it is the only possible 
alternative to atheism.' It certainly is true that Cardinal 
Xewman has said, 'There is no medium, in true philosophy, 
between Atheism and Catholicism' (' .Apologia,' p. 198, Third 
Edition); and it as certainly is not true that he confines his 
defence of his crr'ed to this proposition. H e expre
sly recognize
 
'the formal proofs on which t
lP being of a God rests' (they n1ay 
be seen in any text-book of Catholic theology) as affording' irre- 
fra
able demonstration' (' Dis('ourses to l\lixed Congregations,' 
p. 2ô2, Fourth Edition); but the great argument which comes home 
to him personally with supreme force is that derived from the wit- 
n
s of Conscience-' the aborigina.l Vicar of Chri
t, a prophet in its 
informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its bless- 
ings and anathemas.' The existence of God, 'borne in upon him 
irresistibly' by the voice within, is 'the great truth of which his 
whole bping is full' (' Apologia,' p. 
41).' 
Alter quoting the words of 1\1. Renan, :\11'. Lilly proceeds, " Thill 
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18 the point from which he (Cardinal Newman) starts. Conscience, 
the' great internal teacher,' , nearer to us than any other means of 
knowledge,' informs us (as he judges) that God is; 'the special 
Attribute under which it brings Him before us, to which it sub- 
ordinates all other Attributes, being that of justice-retributive 
justice' (' Grammar of Assent,' p. 385, Third Edition). 'The 

en
e of right and wrong' he considers to be ' th9 first element' in 
natural religion (' Letter to the Duke of Korfolk,' p. G7, :Fourth 
Edition). .And Catholicism, which he regarùs as the sole form of 
Christianity historically or philosophically tenable, is for him the 
only possible complement of na.tural religion. I cannot venture to 
ask you to allow me space to do more than thus indicate the naturfð 
of the argument bJ which he aseends from bis first to his final 
religious idea. I would refer those who \Vould follow it step by 
step to his' Grammar of Assent,' 'Apologia,' and' Discourses to 
Mixed Congregations;' or, if a merE> summary will suffice, to an 
article of my own in the Fortnightly lleview of July, 1879. 
Cardinal Newman's main defence-not his sole defence-of his ('reed 
amounts, then, to this: that religion is an integral }Jart of our 
nature, and that Catholicism alone adequately fulfils the expectation 
of a revelation which natural religion raises. This IDa)' be a good 
or a bad defence; but, whether good or bad, it is very different from 
the nude proposition' that Catholicism is the onl)' pos:sible alterna- 
tive to atheism.' " He ends with a few kind words about mJself 
personally. 
Vide my answer to Principal Fairbairn in the Contemporary 
Rt:ciew of October, 1

5. 


NOTE Ill. 


On the punishment of the u.icked having no termination, 
vid. Bupr. 422. 


December, 1882. 
A serious mis;representation of a passage in this volume, which 
appl'ared last year in 8. Review of great name, calls for some notice 
here. 
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Petavius 8ays, tJwt, according to I!'athers of high authorit
., a 
refriger'ium or 'refrigeria may be coneeived as granted to the lost, 
amid their endlt:
s penal sufTpring; that is, that their punishment, 
though without end, is not without ce.;sation. I have quoted his 
words in the footnote 011 p. 4
2; and in the text I have ventured 
on a suggestion of my own, but short of his, to the effect that a 
rrfri.qeriu11l was conceivable, which was not strictly a ce
sation of 
puni
hment, t}uJUgh it acted as such; I Jnean, the temporary absence 
in the lost soul of the consciousne
 of its continuity or duration. 
The 
torJ is well ]u1Own of the monk who, going out into the 
wood to meditate, was detained there by the t'ong of a bird for tllre6 
hundred years, which to his consciousnes
 passed as only one hour. 
Xow pain as well as joy, may be an ecstasy, and de
troy for the 
time the t::;ens6 of 8ucce8
ion; even in this life, and when not 
great, it sometimes bas this dfect-; and, supposing such an insensi- 
bility to time to Jast for three hundred years, for three hundred years 
pain might be gathered up into a point; and there would be for that 
interval a refrigeri U1n. .And, if tor three hundred) ears, so it might 
be for three million, or million million, accOl'ding to the degrees of 
guilt with which individual souls werp severally laden. 
It may be objected, that 
uch a view of future punishment explains 
away its severity, and blunts its moral force a::J a threat and 
restraint npon crime. Sot so j on this view the fact ofsuflèring and 
of its eternity remains intact; and of suffering, it may be," as by 
fire." Also, tbe eternity of punishment remains in its negative 
aspect. vizo, that there never will be change of state, annihilation or 
restoration. 
Iere eternitys though without suffering, if realized in 
the soul's consciousness, is formidable enough; it would be insup- 
portable even to the good, except for, and as involved in, the Beatific 
Vi
ion; it would be a perpetual solitary confinement. It is this 
which makes the prospect of a future life so dismal to our present 
agnostics, who Lave no God to give then} " mausions'J in the 
un
een world. 
On the other hand, it may be objected, that the longest possible 
series of refrige1 o ia, to 
batever extent, added together, they nlay 
J'un, is as nothing after all compared witb an eternity of punish- 
ment. But this is to misconceive what I have been advancing. 
As belonging to an eternit)", the rifrigeria w Ilich I contemplate 
match in their recurrt>nce, and reach as far n:-:, that eternit,V, and 
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t1r
 themselves in number infinite, as being exceptions in a course 
which is infinite. 
Further, it may be objected that this view of future punishment is 
at first sight inconsistent with the teaching of St. Thomas, 2. 2, quo 
xviii. 3, where he says that, if the lost are condemned to E:ternal 
punishment, they must know that it is eternal, because such know- 
ledg-e is necessarily a part of their punishment. 
I understand him to argue thus :- 
1. It is de ratione pamæ that it should voluntati repugnare. 
2. But there cannot be this repu
nantia, unless there is present 
to the part.y punished a consciousness of the fact of that pæna. 
3. Therefore pæna implies a consciousness of the fact of the 
pæna. 
4. And, if the pæna is perpetual, so is its consciousness. 
Certainly: but I do not predicate anything of the pæna, nor of 
the consciousness of the pæna, Dor of its perpetuity, nor of the 
consciousness of its perpetuity; I do but speak of the cûnsciou.Jness 
(perpetuity apart,) of the lapse of time or successiveness of 
moments, through which that pæna and consciousness of pæna 
passes. The ]
t may be conscious of their lost state and of 
its irreversibility, yet it may be a further question, whether, ho\v- 
ever conscious that it is irreversible, they are always or ever con- 
scious of the fact of its long cour:;e, in memory and in prospect, 
through periods and reons. 
The song of the bird, which the monk heard without takmg 
note of the passage of time, might bave been, "And they shall 
rt:'ign for ever and ever ;., though of the many thousand tiuH's of the 
bird's repeating the words, there sounded in the DlOnk's ear but 
one song once sung. And if this may be in the case of holy 
ouJ
, 
why not, if it should so please God, in the instance of the unholy? 
In what I have been saying, I have considered eternityas infinite 
time, because this is the received assumption. 
And I have been speaking all along under correction, as sub- 
mitting" absolutely all I have f,aid to the judgment of the Church 
and its head. 
rid. mJ article in the Oontemporary above referred to. 
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